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Be pons tase PRIAG! 


RULES 





Society {ov the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 





1, THE objects of this Society shall be as 
follows 





1. To advance the study of Greek language, 
rature, and art, and to illustrate the 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issucdl periodically. 














I, To collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greck inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archieological and 
topographical interest. 





III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archwologieal researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites, 
of Hellenic civilization. 














2, The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
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Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex affcio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present, In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 





4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary, 


7. The Council shall have power to elect from 
among their Members a Standing Committee for the 
management of the ordinary business of the Society, 
such Standing Committee not to exceed twelve in 
number, of whom one-fourth shall retire annually, 
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but shall be eligible for re-election if they continue 
Members of the Council. 


8, The Standing Committee shall mect as often 
as they may deem necessary for the despatch of 
business. 


9. Due notice of every such Mecting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Committee, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 


10. Three Members of the Committee, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


11, All questions before the Standing Committee 
shall be determined by a majority of votes, ‘The 
Chairman to have a casting vote, 





12, The Council shall meet twice in each year to 
determine all questions which may be referred to 
them by the Standing Committee or by Members, 
and to prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 


to a General Meeting of the So 





ys 


13. At these meetings of the Council the Standing 
Committee shall submit to them a Report of their 
proceedings since the last meeting of the Council, and 
the Treasurer shall also submit an abstract of the 
Receipts and Expenditure during the same interval, 


14, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
cach Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 
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15. Members of Council shall at all times have free 


access to the Minutes of Meetings of the Standing 
Committee. 


16, Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 


year. 


17. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended. by 
the Council discussed and determined. 


18, The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
‘Members of the Society in a General Meeting. 


19. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


20, One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 





21, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council 


22, The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the General Meetings, shall be by a 
majority of the votes of those présent. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Coundil, 
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23. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


24. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
one fortnight before the Annual Meeting. 





25, Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
lents shall be elected by the Couneil to officiate 
as President until the next Annual General 








26, All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual General Meeting, 


27. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Standing Committee, and at their 
next Meeting the Committee shall proceed to the 
election of candidates so proposed : no such election 
to be valid unless the candidate receives the votes 
of the majority of those present. 


28, The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
‘one guinea, payable and due on the 1st of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £10 ros, entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 
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29. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Standing Committee make 
an order to the contrary. 


30. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
‘Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


31. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten, 





32. Ladies shall be cligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 


I nave been called upon to take the chair at this first 
meeting of the Society which professes to havo for its object 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Now by Hellenic Studies 
wo do not mean merely the study of Greck texts, grammars, 
and lexicons. It is genorally acknowledged that, besides the 
printed texts of the ancient Greek authors, and the commen- 
taries of tho scholinsts on these texts, many other sources of 
Hellenic Study aro opening up every day. ‘The monuments 
of the Grecks, their architecture, sculpture, and other material 
remains, desorve our study not less than the texts of the class 
and we must bear in mind that the history of the Hellenic 
language itself may be traced for at least twenty-five centuries, 
and that between the Greek speech of the present day, and the 
first utterances of the early Greek poets, there is a connection 
which, though not obvious to the common observer, may be as 
clearly demonstrated by science as the connection between tho 
flora of the geologist and the living flora of the botanist of 
to-day. In order to trace out this connection, we must not 
regard the Iamguage of the ancient Greeks alone; we must 
study the Byzantine literature, as well as the Greck language 
still current in the mouths of the peasants, and we must also 
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study their existing manners and customs. The space of time, 
therefore, over which our Hellenic Studies may range, may be 
computed as about twenty-five centuries, or perhaps something 
more. The province of this Society has next to be limited 
‘geographically. After much consideration I have come to the 
conclusion that our proper geographical limitation is that which 
has been followed in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graccarum of 
Béokh, In that great work he includes Greck inscriptions, 
wherever they may be found, not only in Hellas itself, but 
oatside the Mediterranean, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
‘And therefore I think that as we study Grock inscriptions 
‘wherecer they are found, whether in Greece, Italy, Sicily, or 
elsewhere, so we may stndy the Greek monuments and language 
wherever these are to be met with. Nowaas to the chronological 
range of our subject, I have already said that it extends over at 
least twenty-five centuries. It will be convenient to consider this 
space of time as divided into three periods. ‘There will be first 
the Ancient period, terminating with the downfall of paganism ; 
then the Byzantine period down to the taking of Constantinople 
in 1458; and then what I will call the Neo-Hellenic period. 
‘And now I would call your attention to the very great and 
growing interest of the Greck inscriptions of the Ancient 
period, an interest which not only the modern Grecks, but 
all civilised races possessing, or desiring to possess, freo institu- 
tions, must feel. We learn from these inscriptions how the 
Greeks governed their communities ; what was their system of 
public accounts; what were the forms of procedure in their 
legislative and judicial administration; what were the relations 
Detween the ministers of their religion and the State, and how 
the State undertook to administer the property consecrated to 
religious uses. The study of Greek epigraphy is being rapidly 
developed by the discovery of fresh inscriptions, and by the 
combined labour of a number of scholars in Germany aid 
France. With regard to Greck art its interest is so universally 
acknowledged that it is hardly necessary for me to dyrell on 
this branch of our subject. We all know that without the 
illustration of ancient art the texts of the classics lose half 
their force and meaning. The architecture, the sculpture, the 
coins, the fictile vases, and the other antiquities of the Hellenic 
sace are, when rightly understood, a most precious and reliable 
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commentary on the extant writings of the ancients, I will not, 
therefore, detain you with further remarks on the importanes 
of this branch of our subject, but I will pass on to the Byzantine 
period, which we have next to consider, It must be confessed 
that to the mind of the ordinary Englishman this Byzantine 
period does not presont much attraction, Neither its literature 
nor its monuments have the beauty of the ancient Greek litera~ 
ture and art, nor are they invested with the same glory of 
historical associations, On the other hand, to the earnest 
student of antiquity, Byzantine literature and Byzantine art 
have a peculiar interest. ‘The monasteries of the Levant are 
full of Greck MSS., which have as yet been very imperfectly 
explored. Who shall say what intoresting matter may be found 
in these repositories on which the dust of many centuries has 
gothered undisturbed? Perh ought not to be very 
sanguine as to the chance of finding in these libraries texts 
of lost clossies, though such discoveries are still within the 
limits of possibility ; but what we may find buried in obscure 
monasteries are Greek lexicons ond scholiasts full of instruction 
to the scholar. ‘These Byzantine lexicons assist very mate- 
rially in the interpretation of Greok inscriptions ; it is now 
clear that Hesychius and other Byzantine lexieographers con- 
sulted not only anciont authors, but the texts of inscripti 

which had been transcribed and collected by ancient epigraphists, 
such as Polemon, surnamed Stelokopas. Further, in theso 
monastic libraries will probably be fond Biblical and Patristic 
MSS,, which have hitherto escaped notice, as was the ease with 
that Epistle of St. Clement recently discovered. in the library 
of the Patriarch at Constantinople, which has been published 
by Bishop Lightfoot. Moreover, we may expect to find in the 
monasteries many valuable documents relating to the history 
of the Byzantine Empire and of the Eastern Church, My old 
friend, Mr. Finlay, has shown us the value of such materials in 
his excellent History of the Byzantine Empire, since the publi- 
cation of which many new documents have come to light. We 
cannot study these documents too attentively, and among them 
I would include those which relate to the Frank domination in 
‘the Levant, Unless we are acquainted with the many invasions 
and revolutions to which various parts of the Byzantine Empire 
were from time to time subjected during the Middle Ages, we 
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cannot understand the complication of causes which have reduced 
those fair countries to their present condition. Nor should we 
forget that the architectural remains of the Byzantine period are 
not less worthy to be preserved and studied than their literary 
documents. There are many examples of Byzantine architecture 
which deserve to be better known. Many English travellers 
have seen St. Sophia at Constantinople, but how few have seen 
that curious Byzantine church there, now known as the Cachreye 
Djamesi, or the ancient churches at Salonica, or the portraits of 
Byzantine emperors at Trebizond. 

“After considering Byzantine literature and Byzantine art, we 
come to the third and last phase of Greek history—what I call 
the Neo-Hellenic period, from the taking of Constantiaople in 
1453 to the preseut day. In this period the main interest 
centres in tracing out the history of the Greek language itself 
In order to understand how it has been gradually modernized 
and moulded into its present form, we must trace back its 
phases up to that period in the Middle Ages when rhyme was 
substituted for the ancient metres, and when no doubt a great 
change in the rhythm of the language took place. 

‘Through the centuries of Byzantine and Turkish role, many 
barbarous and foreign words crept in, which have been gradually 
climinated by the efforts of enlightened teachers since the re- 
covery of Greek independence. The first Englishman who 
called attention to the language and literature of the Neo- 
Hellenic period was the late Colonel Leake, who did more for 
the illustration of Greek Archaeology than any English traveller 
in the Levant. In his Researches in Greee, published in 1814, 
he gives an elementary grammar of the modem language and 
a list of authors of the Neo-Hellenic period. 

‘Since his time many new sources of information have been 
opened up, through the action of learned societies in Athens 
and elsewhere, and through the publication of learned periodicals 
in the modem Greek language. In these journals are to be 
found many lists of extant provincial dialects, and the pheno- 
mena which these dialects present are exceedingly interesting to 
the philologist. ‘They show that in many cases very early forms 
and words have survived in the speech of the peasantry, though. 
hardly a trace of them remains in the literary language. This 
work of collecting and studying the provincial dialects is one 
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which might be carried much futher by the co-operation cf 
travellers, and by the agency of such a society as ours. Closely 
connected with the study of provincial dialects is the subject of 
‘the manners and customs of the Greek peasantry, and their 
popular legends. ‘The excellent work recently published by Mr. 
‘Tozer affords much information in this field of research, 

‘This then, as I conceive, is the subject-matter with which our 
Society has to deal. As it is to be composed partly of English 
and partly of Hellenic members, it will be casy for them to co- 
‘operate towards one common end by following their respective 
ines, The Englishman often travels with great advantages, 
such as the power of visiting out-of-the-way places in a yacht; 
‘on the other hand the native traveller being more familiar with 
the language and ways of his countrymen, and being passed on 
from village to village by letters of introduction, has often facili- 
ties for exploring districts which foreigners have not. These 
tivo classes of travellers may do much in collecting matter of 
interest to this Society. ‘There are, besides, scattered over 
many unexplored parts of Groece and ‘Turkey, many poor, but 
intelligent, Greck schoolmasters and priests, who have already 
done much for the preservation and transoribing of ancient in- 
scriptions, and would with encouragement do very much more ; 
and, considering the extensive mercantile connection between 
this country and the Levant, I feel sure that the Greek com- 
mercial houses in England might be of great assistance in 
helping us to find out intelligent correspondents and contributors 
among their countrymen. 

‘With roference to the MSS. in the Greek monastories, I think 
that increased facilities for examining them could be best 
obtained by inducing the Greek Hierarchy to take an interest 
in this matter, At present, when a foreign traveller arrives at 
a Greok monastery, frugal hospitality is always accorded to him, 
Dut if he asks to see MSS. the request generally awakens more 
or Jess distrust, But I feel that many doors of monastic libraries, 
at which ordinary travellers might. knock in vain, would open 
readily if a pressure, a very gentle pressure, were applied by a 
Greek Patriarch. It would be an undertaking worthy of this 
Society, to organise a scheme of searching more thoroughly the 
convents in the Levant. Not merely those which lie on the 
highways of travellers, but those which are only to be reached 
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through the bye-ways, could be gradually explored, and a sort 
of goneral schedule made of their libraries. After that we might 
follow up these researches by publishing some of the more re- 
markable documents which might be thus brought to light. 
And with a view to such publication we hope to issue periodically 
journal something on the plan of the Annuaire of the French 
Association pour [Encouragement des Etudes Grecques, which is 
yearly published in the form of a well-grown 8vo volume. We 
‘cannot hope ‘that our publication at the outset will emulate 
in bulk the French Annuaire. We must first ascertain what 
amount of annual subscriptions we can reckon on, and regulate 
the cost of our publications accordingly; but let us hope that, 
if such a journal is once begun, it will be vigorously maintained 
and nourished, and not allowed to dwindle away into atrophy, as 
hhas been the fate of so many learned periodicals in this country, 
though undertaken under promising auspices. I will not detain 
you longer except to say thus much. You will observe that 
T have carefully avoided all allusion in my address to politics. 
Ihave spoken as if there was no Eastern Question at all. I 
have done so in the hope that this Society will form a neutral 
ground, on which Englishmen and Greeks may in the interest 
of learning co-operate without coming into collision on account 
of political differences. 

T seo no reason why this Society should not include not only 
Hellenists who are avowed Phil-Hellenes, but also those English- 
men who, though they decline to call themselves Phil-Hellenes, 
have a just claim to be considered Hellenists, and have in that 
capacity an earnest wish to promote the objects which this 
Society has in view. 





©. T. Newroy. 
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Tux island of Delos is rather less than four miles long from 
north to south, with a greatest breadth of about a mile and 
half, In its midst the granite platform of Cynthus rises to a 
height of somo 350 fect above the sea-level. From the summit, 
of Cynthns, looking westward, there is a view of rare beauty and 
surpassing interest, ‘Ihe narrow plain which extends along 
the western shore of the island was once covered by the ancient 
town of Delos. Near its middle point, « little to our right, and 
not far from the prineipal harbour, stood the temple of Apollo, 
with a cluster of sacred buildings surrounding it, in the bright~ 
ness of Parian marble, ‘The larger island of Rheneia, separated 
from Delos by a channel with an average breadth of half a mile, 
lies parallel with it on the west, but projects beyond it on the 
north, —veiling it from those who approach in a straight course 
from Syra, The two islets in this strait between Delos and 
Rheneia are now called Rheumatiara (jeopartdpra), ‘ the chamel 
isles’; the largest and southernmost once bore the name of 
Heeate, being the place where the women of Delos made their 
offerings of cakes to that goddess 

Look over Rheneia to the west: around us, beyond brond spaces 
of clear blue sea, the inner circle of the Cyclades rise in that 
marvellous harmony of clear contour with subtle blending of 
colour which is distinctive of Aegean scenery. ‘There is Syra 
(the ‘isle Syrin’ of the Odyssry) in front, to the west—a long 
dark line, with the conival hill above its busy port, Hermu- 
polis, strongly marked ;—to the right of Syra, in the north-west 
background, a glimpse of Gyaros—one of the two islands 
(Mfyconos being the other) to which the legend said that 
floating Delos was made fast; on our right, to the north, 
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rugged Tenos springs bluffly from the waves, its shoulder 
blocking Andros out of sight in the far north-west. Turn 
to the east—there is Myconos, hospitable in this century to 
the Greek exiles of Psara, a huge granite rock’ with a town 
nestling on an arable slope—some two miles and a half away : 
and then in the south-east, about twenty miles off the great 
island of Naxos, once the foremost of the Cyclades, whose 
early school of art has left traces here in Delos; next to 
it, to the south-west, its lesser neighbour, Paros, the mine of 
marble,—once, in Roman days, protectress of this island ; be- 
tween Naxos and Paros, a gleam of Ios, where old Greece said 
that Homer lay buried ; and, remote in the south-west distance, 
Tittle Seriphos, and Siphnos, in all ages nursing mother of 
seamen; just beyond it—though unseen from here—is Melos. 
‘As we look out on this wide sea-view, the past lives again ; 
‘the ‘Songs of Deliverance’ ({ieia) are once more floating on 
the breeze as the chips bear the sacred envoys to Delos; 
but, of all ancient memories, there is one which rises more 
vividly than the rest. In that north-west opening between 
Syra and Tenos we can see the sacred ship from Athens moving 
into the waters of the Cyclades: yesterday the Athenian priest 
of Apollo crowned it in the Peiraeus; to-day an Athenian court 
hhas passed sentence of death on Socrates: the ship will come 
into the harbour at our fest, the envoys will approach the temple 
deneath us with chants of praise to the giver of light and 
health, they will stay here in the summer sunshine of the holy 
‘month, while Socrates is waiting in the prison at Athens for 
their return, and is speaking words of good hope for the soul in 
that voyage on which it must soon put forth over the untried sen. 

The position of Delos is central in a threefold sense, First, 
it is indeed what Callimachus called it, the Hearth of the 
Cyclades? Secondly, it is nearly at the centre of the southern 
Aegean, equally accessible from Greece Proper and from Asiatic 
Hellas, from Rhodes and Crete on the south, from Chios and 
‘Lesbos on the north. Thirdly, if our survey embraces the most 
distant regions to which early Greece sent out its colonies, or 
to which Greek civilisation was carried by the conquests of 
Alexander, Delos is still approximately at the mid-point of this 
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Greater Hellas. Tt is u holy spot on which offerings might well 
converge—as it is known that they did—from Syria and from 
Sicily, from Egypt and from Ttaly, from the Marseilles to which 
Phocaean settlers had bronght the fire of Tonian gods, and fron 
that far place by the Inhospitable Sea where, as tradition told, 
priests from Delos itself had established the rites of the: Tauric 
Artemis on the bleak shores of the Crimea, 

This Sacred Tsland of the old world has beon attended by 
4 singular destiny. Delos emerges into the light of history 
a8 the seat of a worship distinctively Hollenic, yet embodying 
relics of older faiths. ‘The story of Delos ceases when that 
Hellenic worship perishes, . The modern life of Arachova and 
Salona has crept up to the very doors of the silent adyton in 
the cliff at Delphi, ‘The plain of Olympia ean show the ruins 
of @ Byzantine church in close neighbourhood to the temples 
of Zeus and Hers. But since the days when the Emperor 
Tulian, going to fight and fall in the East, sought counsel from 
the failing accents of the god who still haunted Delos, this 
took, the birthplace of Apollo, has been ouly his grave, ‘The 
Sibylline verse said— 


terras wal Sduos Anos, daetrar Airos aby ros— 
+ Samos alo shall be wud the Farsen Isl ball be obuure:® 


and, for Delos, it has come true enough, No famous place 
could. be named which is at once so conspicuously and so 
exclusively identified with the Hellenic past. 

‘The topography of ancient Delos is not known in detail from 
any extant work, When Strabo wrote (cite. 18 a.0.), Delos had 
already entered on the period of decadence: he merely mentions 
@ few of the leading facts in its history, Pausanias (160 a.p,) 
seems never to have visited it: in his day it was deserted by 
all but the priests, His passing notices do little more than 
attest its decay. Probably the guides in Greece Proper (and 
we know how much he was in their hands) told him that there 
was little to see in the island. As it is, we have to form 
our iden of ancient Delos from scattered hints in Greek ancl 

2 Orne, Silyl. i. 808, ed. C. Alex end of the fmt century A.p, —‘Tertale 
andre. Samos lost its privileges as «Tin paruplinse this vere (de palo 2 
five state in the reign of Vespasian ; inter talus nulla tem Dil hare 


and the decay of its ancient prosperity Sumas), which must (herefore be older 
‘seems to have commenced abou ‘han about 200 4.0, 
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Roman literature, from the Homeric hymn to the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. Our modem authorities date from the 
opening of the fifteenth century. Cyriae of Ancona, who 
travelled in the East between 1412 and 1447, collected several 
inscriptions in Delos, as in other islands of the Aegean. He 
appears to have seen there a large quantity of ancient marbles : 
at Myconos he saw Delian monuments which had been brought 
thither for sale. His contemporary, Bondelmonte, whose 
journeys belonged to the years 1414-1422, notices ‘an ancient 
temple in the plain,’ ‘a prostrate statue of vast size’ (idolum 
quod in tanta magnitudine iacet—the -Naxian colossus of 
‘Apollo), and ‘more than a thousand statues here and there’ 
‘After the Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453), even these 
slight remains were rapidly destroyed or exported. ‘The lower 
parts of Delos are covered with lime-kilns, which were actively 
employed as lately as 1820, Marble statues or slabs, which 
could be easily broken, were the first victims of the kilns, 
Then other relics followed, until scarcely a whole stone re- 
mained, except what had been buried under layers of earth 
accumulated upon the ancient soil. The scanty salvage from 
this general wreck had passed into the hands of Western col- 
lectors before the end of the sixteenth century. Wealthy 
‘Venetians obtained probably the largest share of such prizes. 
A few waifs and strays found their way to England. 

Spon's account of Delos (1676) indicates that he saw little 
‘more than is to be seen at the present day. He tells a story of 
a proveditore at Tenos, who, bafiled in an attempt to remove 
the colossus of Apollo, had sawed off a piece of the face as a 
souvenir, The church of Tenos, it may be remarked, is built 
of old materials brought from Delos. The German traveller 
Ross (1835) states that the Turks were in the habit of resorting 
to Delos for marbles with which to make their turbaned tomb- 
stones. The first acourate map of Delos was that published in 
his Voyage du Levant (1727) by Tournefort. Stuart and Revett 

+ Two marbles, now at Oxford, bear sion, was ascribed by Bickh to 
inscriptions of which the origin has Ephesus, by Corsini to Smyrna. M. 
Dithertobeen doutifal: one (Corp. Inez. Homolle has shown that the Srst 
Gr, 2860), alist of gifts to Apollo, was certainly, the seoond presumably, be- 
attibuted by Béckh to Ephesus; the longs ta Delos (Bullen de Corr. 
‘ther (C. Z. @. 29682), containing the Hellen vl. p. 21) 
fecounts ofa temple eilled the Artem 
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(1810) added measurements and details relative to some of the 
remains, Leake spent only a few hours at Delos (1806), and 
could do little more than verify the observations of predecessors, 
A thorough exploration of the Sacred Island may be said to 
have commenced with the labours of the scientific Commission 
sent to the Morea by the French Government (1829). One of 
its members, M, Blouet, accurately delineated that portion of 
Delos, between Mount Cynthus and the western shore, in which 
the principal temples were situated, Ultichs (1863) supplied 
many details relating to the ancient harbours and to the arrange- 
ments of commerce, In 1873 M. J, Albert Lebégue, a member 
of the French School of Athens, was authorised by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to commence excavations on Mount Cynthus, 
where an ancient grotto had already engaged the attention of 
M, Burnouf, The results of M, Lebigue's researches—to which 
I shall return—were published in an able monograph (1876). 
In 1876 M. Th, Homolle, also a member of the French 
School, was commissioned by its Director, M. Dumont, to visit 
Delos, and in 1877 commenced excavations on the site of the 
temple of Apollo in the plain—that part of the island which 
M. Blouet had carefully described, It was in the summer of 
1878—the socond yoar of M. Homolle’s researches—that I 
enjoyed the advantage of soeing the excavations, on Gynthus 
and on the plain, under his kind and instructive guidance. 
‘The task to be attempted in these pages is one which, go fur as 
T am aware, has not yet been performed, but for which the 
materials already accumulated are sufliciently abundant’ 1 
shall endeavour to give a brief but systematic account of the 





} They are principally. these: 





pp. 1, 60, 116, 200, 960, 479, 6155 
Bsphiition went te Mord eited Wil, ie. (1880), py. 29, 18%, 820 
iy M. Bloaot (Varn, 1698); vol fe 345, 71 by MO. 

contains 28 plates tlating to Delos, 61: by M. Ervest Renan 
‘with a Ure preity notie of the No.7 
sate fh the fla ws fo 

chores aur Delos, by M. 3. 
Lebigue (Pats, 1870). — Lattin ste 
Gorvesanance Relenigue: the allow nt (Le. enh 1378, x8 
Ing aril Vy 3. Th, Homo giving —Artils on the grotto of Cynths, by 
Anais of his senvations at Deloy ad ML. Bnile Barman (Aer. areal Aug. 
ofinseriptionsorscupares found here: 6 167), aud Hr, Adler (Archaeol. 
vel i 1877), pp. 219, 2705 vol tk Zeitung, ed Cutis and Sed 

Hersh, pe Bury yok fk (1870), vil p60, Map, 1876. 
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results attained by the labours of the French explorers in Delos 
up to the present time. 

‘These results may be classified under the heads of topo- 
graphy, sculpture, and epigraphy. But, es might have been 
expected from the special conditions, it is in the province 
of epigraphy that the harvest has been largest. And the 
principal value of the inscriptions consists in the light thrown. 
on details in the history and administration of the island. 
It follows, however, from the complex relations of Delos that 
these details are seldom of merely local import, and that in 
numerous instances they are significant for the general history 
of the Hellenic or Roman world. 

I believe that the best way of presenting these epigraphic 
results will be to exhibit them in chronological sequence. I 
shall first, therefore, sketch the story of Delos from the dawn 
to the close of its ancient life, inserting in the proper place each 
new fact derived from the inscriptions. 


The Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo is the oldest docu- 
ment for the history of the island. The earliest historical fact 
is that Delos was the seat of a Pan-Ionic festival. But mytho- 
logy has something to tell. ‘Three leading facts may be gathered 
from the myths. First, that the Hellenic sanctity of Delos was 
derived from a pre-Hellenic antiquity ; secondly, that various 
races and cults had left their traces in the island; thirdly, that 
these clder elements were partly displaced, partly absorbed, by 
@ cult which came to Delos from Asia Minor, and which, fostered 
by Tonians on both shores of the Aegean, grew to be the worship 
of the Delian Apollo. 

‘The iad never mentions Delos: but in the Odyssey Odysseus 
compares Nausicaa, flower of maidens, to the young sapling of 
a palm-tree which he had seen in Delos, springing up beside 
the altar of Apollo? He had seen it, he says, when be visited 
Delos, and much people with him, on that journey which was 
to bring him sore troubles. This leads us directly to the most 
suggestive of the Delian legends—that which concerns Anios.* 

* oa. vi. 108, ‘Virgl (en. S60) marks the essential 

2°M. Labégue (p. 225) las collected point tat Anius ig ‘rex idem homi- 
‘the ancient sources for the myth. tam Phocliyue sacendon” 
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Anios figures as the son of Apollo, and as his prophet at Delos. 
He receives the host of Agamemnon on their way across the 
Aegean, After the fall of Troy, he gives a hospitable weleome 
to Aeneas, Anios has three daughters—Oeno, Spermo, Blais, 
‘These, by grace of Dionysos, command the gifts of wine, com, 
and oil, Collectively they are called ofvorpémor,—apparently 
with special reference to the faculty of the eldest, since she 
could turn water into wine? This legend of Anios seems to 
disclose a glimpse of Delos in that phase of society which the 
Momeric poems mirror, We see au island governed by a 
patriarchal priest-king. Peaceful amid wars, because sacred, it 
eooive Greek and Trojan alike; and it has a local cult of 
deities who preside over the fruits of the earth. ‘The fact that 
the infant Anios reaches Enboca in a flonting chest (as Perseus 
reaches Seriphos), and is thence earried by Apollo to Delos, has 
deen thought by some to betray the influence of Phoenicia on 
the myth. However that may be, there can be no doubt that 
Phoonioia was in contact with Delos from an carly time; at 
first, through the occasional voyages of Phoonician traders,— 
then through the posts of Phoenician commerce in the Aegean, 
‘The quail Gprug), from which Delos took the name of Oxtyyin, 
was sacred not only to the Hellenic Leto but also to the ‘yrian 
Heracles—a solar god, whose worship at Delos, it cam scarcely 
be doubted, was older than that of Apollo, Asteria, another 
name given to Delos, appears to have been sometimes confused 
or identified with Astarte:* and the Syrian Aphrodite, who at 
fa later period held a shrine in Delos, had probably been 
Known there since the first days when the trulers of ‘Tyre 
had entered the waters of the Archipelago, Crete, again, 
has prehistoric relations with the saored island. It is 
from Crete that Theseus brings to Delos tho ancient wooden 
2 Meatees ad Zyemphr, 870 (Cyet, corrupted to overran, a the fale 
ongmenta, od Dido ps 608). yore invented to explain tho later? 
“ris Olvtpérovs, Olvb repub nal? "Pod (Sou pounegranate) 
Tpdattar at 8 Buiruvoséxapitee, beére Danae of the story, woud her 
Bothoore, slvr ewipuara eel fraur rdgudor inthe Aevisius (Tastes, 
‘rues eat Rapdvwr ward rds Br Bronde Le) 
ar Oden, We are reninded of the ® The 
fame Oenens derived from. ofiy, the Delos only 
inecplant, his son being called #érior the decadence (Lebigue, p. 2); but 
ecataus in Miller, Fray. is, gered fe may 
Gri. 31). Can alrorpbper have Veen have been very ancient. 
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statue of Aphrodite. Cretan traits belong to another goddess 
worshipped at Delos—Eileithyia’ ‘The connection between 
Delos and Egypt, though perhaps later, was at any rate old. The 
‘oval basin® (xpoyoeB}s Aiyon) at Delos recalls that of Sais: 
the Delian stream called the Inopus was believed to swell with 
the rising of the Nile? Among the early visitors to Delos we 
must not omit the Carians. The fact that part of Caria was 
Known as Phoenice corresponds with the somewhat indetermi- 
nate use of the term ‘Carian’ which may be remarked in Greek 
writers. The Carians are ‘speakers of a barbarous tongue’ ; 
and yet the Hellenic Apollo deigns to employ their language. 
‘The fact seems to be that the tribe or tribes of Hellenic origin 
settled in this south-west comer of the Asiatic sea-board were 
deeply saturated with alien and especially Semitic influences: 
vy the other Hellenes they were not alsways recognised as kins- 
men: and sometimes the name of ‘Carian’ was applied to people 
who were wholly non-Hellenic, especially to Phoenician settlers 
on that part of the coast. In early times the ‘Carians’ appear 
1s pirates, clad in bronze armour, who make raids on the Aegean 
islands. The graves found on Delos when the Athenians ex- 
humed the dead in 426 nc. were chiefly Carian; and it is to 
the Carians that M. Lebégue would ascribe the primitive temple 
which he has excavated on Cynthus* 

‘The Hellenic period of Delos begins with the arrival of 
Apollo, Prophet, musician, archer, he comes with attributes 
lent by Lyoia, Ephesus, and the Troed. The Greek legend of 
his birth is preserved in two hymns which represent, on the whole, 
an older and a Inter version,—the Homeric hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, and the hymn ‘To Delos’ by the Alexandrian Calli- 
machus (cire. 260 8.0). Setting minor discrepancies aside, we 
may say that the salient points of difference between the two 





1 Olen had composed hymns to this the sting in the N.E. of Delon wan 
eddies Pause 97,2}, whom the fed by the Jordan. But he sano thing 
hueter of an Tiypertora Ariunis wes mi abo of « spring ia Mykonos 
Seems blended with that of » Cretan (Lablgu, 116) 

‘Sphneite QThne, i 104; Leblgne, pe 75. 

Thangs, x. 73 Calin. Zima, Cana greceled Toniant nother 
De (epocdeen) 251; Zu Apel 69 Whos which aflerwaris Donne sete 
pack sme ely ff poles worship—as at Trica, 

T Gain, te, 206; Pans. i. 5. 2. Colophon, Cars, ahd Mien 
Toarnefrt heard a ocl legend that 
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versions are these:—(1) In the Alexandrian hymn, Delos is a 
floating isle, which becomes fixed when Leto touches it, ‘The 
Homeric hymn knows nothing of this; it merely describes Delos 
as fearing lest it should be sunk in the depths by the spuning 
foot of the new-bom god. ‘The legend of a floating isle is, howe 
ever, at least as old in Greece as Pindar, and is implied in the 
apparently ancient belief that Delos could no longer be shaken 
by earthquake (2) In the Homeric hymn, Hera is resolved 
to prolong the pangs of Leto even after she has reached Delos, 
and’ it is only by a ruse that the aid of Kileithyia is ob- 
tained. In the Alexandrian hymn, Hern relents as soon as 
Leto touches the sacred isle : the whole spirit of this Inter pocm 
is one of mature.reconciliation between the claims of conflicting 
worships. (8) In the Homeric hymn, the solar character of 
Apollo is seen through a trusparent disguise of imagery : this 
radiant god who is rising on the world is swathed in white and 
finely woven raimont; his girdle is of gol? In the Alexandrian 
hymn this oxigin has been obscured under the symbolism of a 
learned theology ; if any one aspect of the god prodominates, it 
is the prophetic, But the leading idea of both hynms is the 
same :—Delos shall be for ever precious to Apollo as the place 




















‘Tho ‘birthplace of a god is the place where his votaries, or 
their informants, have first known his worship. In the case of 
Apollo, this place was, for the Greeks of the Asiatic seaboan, 
Lyoia; for the Grocks of the Aegean and of the western coast, 
Delos. Delos was the point at which this worship, brought 
from Asia, first became conspicuous and familiar to this. group 
of votaries. Other groups had other traditions: for the Cretans, 
Apollo wos born in Grete ; for the Boootians, in Boootia ; for the 
“Areadians, in Arcadia, But, with regard to these three latter tra- 
ditions, it may be remarked that every one of them belongs to a 
population detached, in the historical ago, from the main enrrent 





1 mibvrov Odyarep, xBords edpelas Wforo’ 481 me. Bach isthe first and 
axivaror vipat : Vind. fray, 68 (from a only earthquake, ‘Tho statements cane 
rraidy xpoaodiaxés, a pcan to be sung not, and need not, be reconciled. 
uring the procession to Apollo's ascribing thelr own tremors to 1 
Delian temple). Her. (wi $8) had island the Delians m 

een told at Delos of an earthquake prestige, aud 
said to have occurred there in 490 ne, ing kense ofa criss, 
‘Thue (i. 8) mentions another ‘shortly? Hom. Hymn, Apoll. 121. 
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of Greek beliefs and sympathies. The tradition which placed 
the birth of Apollo in Delos was the most widely received : 
indeed, its acceptance was well-nigh universal. This fact 
is probably connected with the political insignificance of 
the oracle at Delos from the beginning of the historical age. 
‘There was a good understanding between Delos and Delphi. 
Delos yielded the palm of prophecy to Delphi ; the influence of 
Delphi was used to sustain the belief that Delos had a separate 
and unique claim to reverence as the birthplace of the god. 

Artemis, like Apollo, came to Delos from Asia. ‘The legends 
vary. Sometimes she appears as a native of another place. 
‘More often she is said to have been born at Delos, either as the 
twin-sister of Apollo or before him by one day: in the latter 
case she becomes the Eileithyia who delivers Leto. The brother 
and sister are essentially alike in this—they displace solar 
deities who held Delos before them, and who are either merged 
in them or subordinated to their worship. A solar character 
clearly belongs to the nymphs who come to Delos from the 
Hyperboreans, who figure as handmaidens of Artemis, and whose 
tombs are made within the precincts of her shrine—Opis 
(Odmis), Loxo, Arge, Hecaerge, Hyperoche. Down to late times 
Delos received offerings of first-fruits (drapyad), wrapped in 
plaited straw (caddyn), which were forwarded from distant 
temples, and which were designed to symbolize the immemorial 
tribute of the Hyperboreans. ‘There is some reason (as will be 
seen below) to believe that Apollo was at first co-templar on 
Cynthus with a solar god whom he eventually dethroned or 
subjected ; and it would not be rash to conjecture that this god 
vwas the Tyrian Heracles, Apollo farther succeeded at Delos to 
‘the oracular functions of older deities. Some of these prophetic 
gods were marine—Poseidon, Glaucus, the Nereids; others 
were forms of Gaia and Themis. A goddess called Brizo, who 
sends portents in dreams, continued to be an object of popular 
reverence in Delos after the official cult of Apollo had been 
established? 





2 Callim. Hymn, Del. 985 #. Lebégue notes (p. 117), divination by 

* Bustath, ad Od. xii, 252, who dreams is found in early rivalry with 
‘ays that the Delian women offered the oracle of Apollo (ep. Eur. Z. 7. 
deintics to Brizo: Hesych. Bpi(duarrs, 1250 £): at Delos there is no trace of 
tnandyaoris, At Delphi, as MC sucha conflict, 
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‘The dawn of the historical age is now at hand, Delos 
has become the seat of a distinctively Hellenic worship: at 
the same time, in dependence on that worship, it preserves 
religious associations fitted to attract the veneration of visitors 
from the non-Hellenic Kast, Henceforth the history of 
Delos may be cast into four periods, We may call them 
the Early-Tonian; the Athenian; the Macedonian; and the 
Roman, 


I. The Early-Ionian Period: to 478 2.0. 


‘The golden age of the Ionian race falls between the conquest 
of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians and the subjugation of the 
Asiatic Greeks by the kings of Lydia. In the absence of date 
for a precise chronology, we may assign the best days of Tonian 
predominance in the Aegean to the interval between 900 and 
700 ».0, All the members of the Tonian family—in Greece 
Proper, in the islands, in the Asiatic settlements—were closely 
united by the sentiment of a common ancestry and a common 
worship, which formed a circle within the circle of Hellenic 
Kinship, Apollo Patroiis was the god of all who sprang from 
the loins of Ton: the true ‘sons of Javan’ felt a peculiar pride 
{in that Ionian name which, for Eastern nations, bad become the 
‘universal appellative of the Hellenes, Athens was not as yet 
pre-eminent: Megea on one side of it, Chaleis and Eretria 
on the other, were at least its equals; and it may be noted 
that the Homeric hymn bears a slight but sure mark of its 
‘own age in the passage which speaks of ‘Huboea famed for 
ships.” 

eloa was tho contro of  grent Paa-Ionio guthoring (manf- 
pis), to which Tonians resorted from all the islands and the 
coasts, It was held in the month, Thargelion, on the seventh 
day of which (about May 20) the birth of Apotlo was celebrated : 
and, like the later Ephesia, it was probably annual—as tho 
sacred embassies (Bewp/a:) and sacrifices certainly were from a 
very early time. ‘The Homeric rhapsode of Chios has described 
it: Many temples are thine, and wooded groves; all heights are 


2, 80, Beoous Kpfen o! dorbs Eyer vavownerr # EOBore. 
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dear to thee, and jutting capes of lofty hills, and rivers that flow 
to the sea; but it is in Delos that thy heart takes most joy. 
‘There, in thy honour, Phoebus, the long-robed Ionians assemble, 
with their children and their gracious dames: so often as they 
hold thy festival, they celebrate thee, for thy joy, with boxing, 
and dancing, and song. A man would say that they were 
strangers to death and old age evermore, who should come on 
the Ionians thus gathered: for he would see the godliness of 
all the people, and would rejoice in his soul, beholding the men 
and the fairly-cinctured women, and their swift ships and their 
great wealth ; and besides, that wonder of which the fame shall 
not perish, the maidens of Delos, handmaidens of Apollo the 
Far-darter. First they hymn Apollo, then Leto and Artemis 
delighting in arrows; and then they sing the praise of heroes of 
yore and of women, and throw their spell over the tribes of 
men? The Delian panegyris combined the characters of a 
festival and a fair: like the temple at Miletus, like the Arte- 
mision of Ephesus and the Heraeon of Samos, the Delian shrine 
was a focus of maritime trade. The Pan-Ionic festival at Delos 
had much of the celebrity to which the Olympian festival suc- 
ceeded, and in two points it indicates a higher phase of society. 
‘Women participate in it ; and itincludes a competition in poetry 
(uovaixds éeydv), whereas the literary displays at Olympia were 
not among the regular contests.” 

The decline of the Delian festival must have begun with the 
gradual estrangement of the Asiatic Ionians from their brethren 
in the west. A softer Inxury crept into the Ionian life of Asia, 
preparing the decline of Ionian spirit and freedom. Under the 

ing Tonia 





About the time of the Persian conquest (circ. 546 n.c.) we find 
the Asiatic Ionians of the twelve allied cities meeting at the 
Panionion on Mycale. For them, this gathering had probably 


yy. MS-161. The amadBer ‘know to ventrilogniem (1). At any rate, it 
bow to imitate the voices of all men, suggests the variety of the elements 
and the sounds of their eistanets’ which composed the Pan- Ionic 
eptpBarmerio—ie. the measures of gathering. 

‘their dances): ‘each man would say ? Thus Lysias, Or. xxx. § 2, is 
that he was speaking himself so accurate in speaking of qodune d(- 
wondrous is the weaving oftheir lay": Begur: op. the note in my “Selections 
i, 162-165. This bas bem referred from the Attic Orators/’p. 188. 
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superseded the Delian festival from a far earlier date In the 
age of Thueydides the Panionia had in tum yielded place to 
the Zphesia, But if Delos was no longer the Pan-Tonie centre, 
it could still look to the Ionians of the west, of whom the 
Athenians were now the foremost, At a Inter time Athens is 
found claiming Erysichthon, a legendary Athenian king, as the 
Duilder of the first temple at Delos? This pretension doubtless 
arose at the time when the representation of the Jonian race at 
Delos had been left mainly to the Athenians, Peisistratus, 
when despot of Athens (560-527 n.c), purified Delos, ‘in 
accordance with the oracles’ (ée rv Noylau), by removing to 
another part of the island all the graves which could be seen 
from the temple? A more signal act of homage is ascribed to 
Polyorates (cire, 560622 n.c), tyrant of Samos, whose naval 
power had given to him the empire of the Aegean islands, 
Having taken Rheneia, he consecrated it to the Delian Apollo, 
and attached it by. a chain to Delos It was probably his 
object to secure a religious sanction for a naval Tonian leaguo 
under Samos, which would derive both lustre and strength from 
a rovival of the Pan-Ionio festival in the sacred island, Mean- 
while Delos nd been receiving the first tributes of a nascent 
art: the infancy of Greek soulpture—as we shall presently see 
—has its memorials in the birthplace of Apollo, 

Nor was it Ly Greeks alone that Delos was revered. At 
the approach of the Persians in 490 Bo. the Delians fled to 
‘Tenos, But, as the fleet. drew near, Datis, the Persian general, 
sailed ahead, aud directed his ships to anchor, not at Delos, 
dut off Rheneia, He then sent a herald to ‘Tenos, with this 
message:—‘Holy men (év8pes poi), why have ye fled away, 
and judged me so hershly? It hath been enjoined on me 
dy the king—yea, and I myself have wit enough—not to 
harm the place in which the Two Gods were born,—no, nor 








1 Speaking of the mgm of Gyyes, ‘Homer’ is fhe chief witness (i 
vrhowe acccation ho would place about 104). 
TG ne, Profesor E. Cortina says, 7 Buseh, Chron. ii, oub ann, 600 
‘he federal fstival on Delos, whieh after Abraham); other accounts make 
had formesty united the Toniass on im merely erect a statue, See Lee 
ther side ofthe sa, had long lost all Vue, . 292. 
signiance? (vl. i. 104, tr. Ward). . 
Por Thuoydides, the festival elrealy 
Telangs to a pest age, of which 
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the dwellers therein. Now therefore return to your own, and 
inhabit your island” He then offered 300 talents-weight of 
frankincense on the altar of Apollo. Just before this, his army 
had bumed the Greek temples of Naxos. The host of Xerxes 
ten years later destroyed the temple of Apollo at Abae, and 
attacked Delphi. The special reason assigned by Datis for 
sparing Delos—that it had borne ‘the two gods’—appears 
yather Persian than Phoenician. So comprehensive were the 
claims to sanctity which interwoven traditions had concentrated 
on Delos. Outside of the Hellenic circle, the prestige of the 
Sacred Island could appeal to Aryan worshippers of Mithra and 
‘Homa no lesé than to Semitic votaries of Melearth or Astarte. 

‘Thus far the religious character of Delos has been joined to 
political independence; in the age which now opens we shall 
find them severed. 


IL The Athenian Period: 478-822 2.0, 


‘When, after the Persian Wars, the allies transferred the leader- 
ship from Sparta to Athens, the new Confederation took the 
solemn form of an amphictyony : that is, the federal obligations 
laid on the members were placed under a religious sanction, 
symbolized by common worship at a central shrine. For an 
Aegean amphictyony, this central shrine could be nowhere but 
‘at Delos, which therefore became the treasury (rayefov)® of the 
League,—the meetings of the deputies being held in the temple 
of the Delian Apollo. The Hellenotamiae (who were exclu- 
sively Athenians) were concerned solely with the Federal fund. 
But the temples of Delos were placed under the protection of 
the League. This afforded an easy pretext for meddling with 
their administration. ‘The transference of the Federal treasury 
from Delos to Athens had taken place before 454 nc. But 
‘Athens continued to interfere in the local management of Delian 
affairs. An inscription found at Athens, and referring to the 
years 434-493 n.0,? warrants the inference that the sacred 
revenues of the Delian Apollo were at that date controlled by 


2 Hor. vi OT. {inscription gives the accounts of the 
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Athenian officials; who, though now representing imperial 
Athens alone, presently appear under the plausible title of 
‘amphictyones, ‘Federal Commissioners’ With a decent respect 
for the forms of independence, Athens still, indeed, permits the 
name of a Delian archon to appear in company with that of 
the Athenian eponymus, 

Tt was in the winter of 426 n.c, that the Athenian Demos, 
imitating the example of the Athenian despot, undertook the 
purification of Delos, Peisistratus had obeyed a sacred text; 
‘and they too, says Thuoydices, acted ‘on some oracle or other’ 
(card xpnoydy 8 ria). All the coffins (Ojiea1) in the Sacred 
Island were taken up:—more than half of them, we are told, 
contained bodies which could be recognised, by the fashion of 
the armour and by the mode of burial, as Carian, ‘These remains 
were removed. It was ordered that thenceforth all dying 
persons, and all parturient women, should be transported frou 
Delos to Rheneia, At the same time a now festival was insti- 
tuted. Year by year the sacred embassies, bringing choruses 
and offerings, had continued to visit Delos. But since the 
cessation of the Pan-Tonic gatherings, the brilliant contests had 
in great measure ceased, The Athenians now founded a eele- 
bration to be held in the third year of every Olympiad, The 
ist of the ancient contests was enlarged by the addition of 
chariot-races.! Religion and policy alike counselled such a 
measure, Athens had lately been delivered from the plague, 
‘The Athenians and their allies wore still excluded from Olympia. 
But the regulation of births and denths had an wlterior aim 
which it is not difficult to perceive, When the Delians, in 
Plutarch’s story, complain to the Spartan king, he drily rejoi 
that, under this double restriction, Delos has well-nigh ceased to 
be their own country.? ‘The best comment on this apooryphal 
sarcasm is the next step actually taken by Athens, Tn 422 n.0, 
the Delians were expelled from their island; but the Apollo of 
Delphi pleaded for his birthplace, and in 421 the survivors were 
permitted to return, 

Soon after this date may be placed a memorable and 
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picturesque incident in the history of the island—the sacred 
embassy from Athens which was led by Nicias The new 
Delian festival fell in the third year of each Olympiad: this 
embassy probably belonged to the first celebration after the 
peace of 421 2.0,—that, namely, of OL. 90. 3, or 418 na Hitherto, 
it appears, an unseemly disorder had attended the anival of 
saeyed missions at the island. On the approach of vessels from 
the various cities, bringing the choruses who were to chant 
Apollo's praise, a crowd had thronged down to welcome them 
at the harbonr of Delos. The persons (Ay\arai) who were 
to form the sacred procession had been compelled to disembark 
hurriedly, in the very act of donning their festal garb and 
adjusting the wreaths upon their heads. An idle population— 
those ‘parasites of Greece’ whom Delos nourished—had been 
accustomed to press around them as soon as they touched the 
shore, to impede their movements, and to derange the speciacle of 
their progress to the shrine. Nicias was resolved to prevent 
this indecorum. Instead of proceeding directly to Delos, he 
Janded, with his chorus, with the animals destined for sacrifice, 
and with all his sacred gear, on the adjacent isle of Rheneia. 
A wooden bridge had been prepared at Athens, and brought in 
pieces on a ship. During the night this bridge was erected, not, 
as Plutarch implies, between Rheneia and Delos, which would 
make it at least half a mile long, but obviously between the 
landing-place of Delos and the more northerly of the two small 
islands in the channel, just opposite the landing-place, where 
the distance to be spanned isabout 150 yards. Next moming the 
expectant populace beheld an unwonted sight. Across the bridge, 
splendid in gold and colours, festooned with wreaths and sprend 
with carpets, a magnificent procession, raising the chant of the 
festival, slowly passed into the Sacred Isle, and moved in stately 
order to the temple of Apollo. When the sacrifices and the games 
had been celebrated, and the feasting was over, Nicias dedicated to 
Apollo the offering of a palm-tree in bronze. He also purchased. 
and presented to the Delians a site to be used for sacrificial 
danguets; placing on it a column with an inscription which 
prayed the feasters to ask many Blessings for Nicias from the gods. 
Five years later he was to die miserably in Sicily—after that 
terrible retreat, at the outset of which he makes his confident 
appeal to the tenor of ‘a life religious before the gods, just. and 
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without offence among men’? Subsequently the bronze palm 
tree was blown down by a storm, overturning in its fall a 
colossus of Apollo, which had been dedicated at an earlier time 
by the Naxians. Perhaps the superstition of those days may have 
whispered that the Erinyes of the unhappy Athenian were 
wroth with the god whom he had adored in vain? 

Tt has hitherto been supposed that, at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, Sparta left to Athens the control of Delos, 
‘This belief rested, ‘partly on the Plutarchie anecdote of the 
Delians failing to obtain relief from Sparta, partly on the silence 
of ancient writers, and on the general probability of a con- 
cession at once cheap and politic. ‘These grounds are in- 
conclusive, And a fgmentary inscription lately found at 
Delos by M. Homolle makes it highly probable that the 
case was otherwise’ ‘The words are. . . wad Oedv kal vadv wal 
av xpnudrov ray 700 Beud. "EBactdevov* “Ays aveavias, 
“Bgopor oav’ Ouwvigas Aproroyeribas Apylaras Sodéyas 
debtras. "Ev Airy [8 jpyev?...] The mention of Delos 
indientes that this document concerned the island. Agis I, 
and Pausanias IZ, were the only two Spartan kings of those 
names who reigned together: the date must therefore be either 
427-426 0.0, or 401-398 n.c,; since Pleistoanax, tho father of 
Pausanias, was recalled in 426 and reigned till 408, Now, if 
the date was 427-426 no, one,of the five ephors named by 
the insoription ought to occur in thnt list of eponymous ephors 
from 431 to 404.0, which is read in Xenophon But it is not 
s0, Probably, then, the date lies between 408 and 398 no, 
‘The genitives at the beginning seem to depend on some lost 
verb with the notion of émipedeteBas, We know from Diodorus® 
that Athens lad occasion to complain of intrigues between Delos 
and the Peloponnesus. The story of the Delians applying to 
Pausanias points in the same direction. 

Tt seems, then, a not unwarrantable hypothesis that, in this 
inscription, we have the fagment of a convention between 
Sparta and Delos with regard to the administration of the 
Delian temples and their treasures; and that this conven- 
tion was made after the defeat of Athens in 4045.0, If the 
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hypothesis is correct, and if the Delians recovered for a time any 
measure of their old autonomy, this independence was not of 
long duration. Inscriptions found at Athens, and referring to 
OL 100. 4, OL 101. 1, 2, 3—ée. to 377-874n.6.—chow that the 
sacred revenues of Delos were at that dete administered by the 
Athenian officials called amphictyones! We have the table of 
their receipts and expenses. They receive interest on money 
Jent by the temple of the Delian Apollo, and rents of houses 
or lands appertaining to it. ‘Their expenses are connected with ” 
the sacred mission, the sacrifices, and the games. More curious 
than these details is an item which figures among their receipts. 
Fines, equivalent to about £30 a head, had been levied on 
certain Delians guilty of assaulting the Athenian officials in the 
island,—dragging them from the temple of Apollo,—and beating 
them. Delos still possessed the shadowy privilege of nomi- 
nating archons ; and the Delian archons contemporary with this 
outrage bear in three instances the same pames as the culprits, 
If the Delian archons were not chosen by Jot, prominence in an 
insult to the tyrants from over the water would doubtless have 
commended a candidate to the constituency with a force which 
‘we can easily understand. 

The existence of a home-rule party in the Sacred Island 
is indeed attested by a less obscure incident which occurred. 
some years later. Delians yho resented the usurpation of 
Athens might well think that their grievances could never 
have a better chance of being redressed than at the moment 
when Philip of Macedon had succeeded to the place of Phocis 
in the Council of the Delphic Amphictyony (346 nc.). A 
court which at all times was peculiarly bound to chastise 
sacrilege now had for its virtual president a judge not. too 
partial to Athens. In 345 nc. the case.(iadieacia) came 
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before the Amphictyonie Council, Euthycrates, the betrayer of 
Olynthus, was the advocate of the Delians. ‘The Athenian 
cause had been entrusted by the Ecclesia to Aeschines, whose 
former relations with the Amphictyonic Council, and. whose 
favour with Philip, must have designated him for the office, A. 
belief grew, however, that Philip was playing into the hands 
of the Deliaus, It was resolved—probably on the motion of 
Domosthenes—that the final choice of an orator should be 
referred to the Areopagus. That oly selected Hypereides, His 
speech before the Amphictyonic Council, —famous in antiquity 
48 ‘ the Delian oration,’—traced the history of the island temple 
to an Athenian origin, while it did not fail to remind the judges 
of those immemorial ties which linked Athens with Delphi, 
His ingenious eloquence prevailed: the Amphictyonic tribunal 
confirmed Athens in the administration of the Delian sanctuary. 
After this repulse, it might have seemed that Delos was fated 
to remain in permanent dependence ; but the time was at hand 
when the island was to enter on a new life of freedom and 
of brilliant prosperity, 














ILL The Macedonian Period : 322—166 v.c, 


An Athenian inscription, presumed to be an inventory of 
objects preserved at Delos, mentions a gift bearing the date of 
the archon Polemon, ic, 312 1.0.2 It has been inferred that the 
Athenian domination in Delos still existed then’ But this infer- 
ence presumes that the Athenians would no longer have registered 
and dated their own offerings in the Delian temple when they 
had ceased to administer it. At any rate, the Delians became 
independent not much later,—if, indeed, the submission of Athens 
to Antipater after the battle of Crannon (822 3.c) had not 
already emancipated them. ‘The constitution of free Delos was 
like that of other Greek cities : it had a popular assembly and. 
asonate, We find the guild of ‘Dionysiae artists’ (reyveras 
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Atovuctaxot) applying to the senate and people for permission 
to erect @ statue, and these bodies appointing a committee 
(mpurdveis) to assign a site! Hitherto epigraphy has given 
us only rare flashes of light: but from 300 to 100 mo. the 
inscriptions are numerous: and from about 250 3.c. to 166 3.0. 
they are most abundant of all. They are chiefly of three 
classes : (1) deorees of the Delian Senate and People, awarding 
distinctions to benefactors of the island; (2) dedications, in 
honour of gods or men ; (3) inventories of objects preserved in 
the temples. 

The decrees are the most numerous. Their formula is nearly 
constant. A preamble sets forth that such or such a person 
‘perseveres in benefits’ (Giaredei dyyabbs dy) to ‘the temple 
and the people’ (rd iepdv wal rov Bor) ‘of the Delians’: 
that therefore it has seemed good to the Senate and the People 
to confer upon him such or such privileges. These are, in 
most cases, () the right of acquiring land and house-property 
in the island —yjs xa) olelas Eyernows: (ii) exemption from 
taxes,— dré\eva: (fi) precedence in the law-courts,— Sécas 
pé8ixor: (iv) the right of bringing private business before 
the Senate or People immediately after the affairs of religion — 
pbcobos xpis Thy Boudiw xad rdv Bjuor mpdrous werd 7a lepd. 
A rarer distinction is a place of honour at festivals—mpoedpia, 
Rarer still is the distinction of being publicly eulogized and 
crowned at the Apollonia (a festival distinct from the Delia, as 
another inscription shows *}—when the sacred herald (iepoxiipu€) 
proclaimed the name of the person thus honoured. The decree 
usually adds that the recipient is to possess ardvra ca SéBoras 
ois rpoftvars xab evepyéracs, all the privileges assigned to the 
public friends and benefactors of Delos* 

Among the persons thus distinguished we find Paytagoras,¢ 
king of Salamis in Cyprus, and Philocles, king of Sidon, who 
had established a claim on the regard of the Delians by helping 
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them to recover their debts from the islands? A wreath is 
voted to a poet of Andros named Demoteles, because ‘he has 
made the Temple his theme, and has commemorated the legends 
of the place’? A physician named Archippus, of Ceos, receives 
the honours of hereditary prazenia because he has served Delos 
“by his medical science, as in other ways.’ Antiochus IIT, (the 
Great) of Syria, and his son Antiochus Epiphanes, are among 
those to whom statues were raised at Delos during this period, 
and who are commemorated in extant dedications ; also a certain 
Sostratus, who may possibly be the builder of the Alexandrian 
Pharos in the reign of the first Ptolemy; and Heliodorus, the 
false treasurer of Seleucus Philopator, whose miraculous punis 
ment for attempted sacrilege at Jerusalem is mentioned in the 
Second Book of Maccabees. ‘Two different inscriptions, on the 
bases of statues erected by private persons (one, a Rhodian), 
commemorate Masinissa, king of Numidia, the ally of Rome 
against Carthage. ‘They style him Bada Masamdea 
Baordlos Tala* ‘The MSS. of Livy give his father’s name a8 
Gala, Another dedication honours Chysermus (of Alexandzia), 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy IL. (Kuergetes), 247-299 
3,¢, He is styled ‘kinsman of the king,’ ‘ doctor of snered law,’ 
“president of the physicians’ ‘director of the Museum,'® This 
is the man named by Plutarch as father of that Ptolemaeus 
who was involved at Alexandria in the tragic end of Cleomenes 
IL. 

‘From 300 to 200 2.0. every shore of the Mediterranean was 
constantly sending tributes to Delos. If the spirit of the old 
Greek worship was sinking, the area of Hellenie civilization had 
been greatly enlarged. ‘The rulers of the new kingdoms into 
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which Alexander's empire bed been divided were proud’ of 
Hellenic lineage, or anxious to claim it For them, it was 
point of honour or of policy to heap gifts on the Aegean 
Virthplace of Apollo, ‘The Ptolemies, the Seleucidae, the kings 
of Macedon from Demetrius to Perseus, are among the bene- 
factors of the temple. Choruses of maidens (Ay\dbes) for the 
festivals of Apollo are provided at the charges of Alexandria, 
‘Megalopolis, Cos, and Rhodes. Gifts are sent by the Cyclades, 
Crete, Sicily, Rome. The mention of ‘a bowl presented by the 
people of the Tauric Chersonese ’ (giddy Xepoovnovrav Taw ex 
708 [lévrov) proves the continued intercourse between Delos and 
the remotest of her daughters It was at this period—between 
300 and 200 B.c.—that Delos began to merit in the fullest 
degree that title which Pansanias gives to it, as ‘the common 
mart of the Greeks’ +3 xawdy ‘EDujvor guméprov? Its im- 
portance in this respect is indicated by the fact that the Tyrian 
‘traders of Delos formed a separate guild, which recorded decrees.* 
Both as a sanctuary and as a resort of merchants or sightseers, 
‘Delos offered peculiar advantages for the display of public 
documents, Thus a treaty between the Boeotians and Perseus 
‘of Macedon (172 8.) was exhibited on graven columns placed 
at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos‘ When Perseus wished to give 
all possible publicity to an amnesty recalling exiles to Macedonia, 
Delos, Delphi, and the Itonian temple in Phthiotis were the 
‘three places at which he announced it A conveution between 
towns of Lesbos, a convention between towns of Crete, decrecs 
by the authorities of Tenos, Syros, Ceos, Twos, are registered at 
Delos The people of Cyzicus on the Propontis had obtained 
‘an oracle from Delphi, declaring their city to be sacred. ‘They 
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send an embassy to request that this response may be published 
in the temple of the Delian Apollo. 

It is due to this quality of Delos as the common depository of 
archives that recent researches have been able to throw some 
fresh light on an interesting institution. For more than a century 
after Alexander the history of the Aegean islands is obscure. 
But three insoriptions published by Béokh had already taught 
us that there existed at this period a Confederation of the Islands, 
17d xowdy ray ynavwrdsv. One of these inscriptions was a dvoree 
in favour of a Syracusan named ‘Timon; two others were dedi- 
cations, in honour respectively of Ptolemy Philadelphus and of 
a Rhodian named Agathostratus? M, Homolle has discovered 
at Delos five more inscriptions which record acts of this Island 
League, ‘Two are dedications on statues erected by the Co 
federation,—one in honour of ‘ the navareh Calliorates of Samos’ 
—possibly the very navarch of that name mentioned in the 
epigrams of Poseidippus—the other, to Apollo. ‘Three are decrees, 
In one, it is ordered by the ‘Council (odve8por) of the Islanders’ 
that a certain Thrasyllus shall be crowned ‘at the first contest 
of the Péolemaea, when the tragic poets compete.’ ‘Two others 
requite the services of Egyptian officials? ‘This Island Lengue 
may probably be referred to the period from 300 to 180 no. The 
mention of a festival called Plolemaca,—the fact that two of the 
persons honoured are described as ‘ministers of king Ptolemy’ 
(reraypévos bmd rdv Baoidta Trodepatoy),—sufticiently indicate 
that the Confederation was protected by the dynasty of the 
Lagidae. ‘The Second Ptolemy (Philadelphus, 285-247 0.c) 
had sufficient naval power for that purpose. The last mention 
of the League is in an inscription found at Tenos,—one of those 
already published by Béckh,—which must be earlier than 166 
2c. ‘Tonos was one, at least, of the meeting-placos ‘There is 
no proof that the League, or its Connell (¥vedpo:), exercised 
any functions beyond the regulation of festivals and of honorary 
rewards. It was probably in political dependence on Egypt. 
‘When the Delians desired to collect the moneys which they had 
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lent to the Island Confederation, it is significant that their 
‘appeal was made to Philocles, king of Sidon. 

‘While Delos was subject to Athens, the temples were 
administered by the Athenian ‘amphictyones’ In free Delos 
these duties were entrusted to Delian officials called hicropoioi 
(eporo.o!), ‘ministers of public worship’ Like the ‘amphic- 
tyones,’ these guardians held office for one year only, at the end. 
of which they rendered a minnte account of their stewardship. 
‘The inventories or accounts relating to the temples form the 
most numerous class of Delian inscriptions. They give us a 
curious insight into the sacred administration at the period 
when the Delian sanctuary was most prosperous. The outgoing 
"hieropoioi? handed over the charge to their successors in 
presence of the Delian Senate. On doing so, they presented 
an inventory in two parts. The first part enumerates all the 
objects which they had received from their predecessors,— 
beginning with the temple of Apollo, and going on to the other 
Delian temples, of which (like the Athenian raplat zis Bcod) 
they had the general charge. The fornmula is—rdBe rapedBopev 
dy 7G vag 705 "ArbMAwvos, err The second part enumerates 
the objects acquired during their year of office. Articles of 
g014, silver, bronze, iron, marble, wood, glass, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
fre successively recorded. Some of these are kept in coffers 
(exBeiria) ; others, on. stands of which the shelves or drawers 
(junol) are numbered and catalogued ; in other instances the 
place is indicated by @ phrase: ‘on the right, or ‘left, ‘as you 
enter’; ‘near the comer of the picture’; ‘near the sun-dial’; 
“hanging against the wall’ The objeots themselves are of every 
Kind: bowls ($:éxai—of which Apollo's temple alone had 
some thousands) ; vases and chests or coffers of every class; 
amps ; consers ; small altars or braziers; pictures (rivaxes) 
portraits (wivaces eleovtxol); mosaics (rivaces éuBdrobs 
pags Eyorres); statues of gods (dyE\uara) or men (évBpr~ 
Gores); jewellery ; engraved gems. When there is an inscription 
‘on the gift, it is often quoted ; in the case of the precious metals, 
the weight is given. The minuteness of description is often 
remarkable : ‘a little cow [dedicated to Isis in the Serapeion “] 
without its left horn’; ‘a kettle which has lost its bottom and 
its handles’; ‘a golden laurel-crown with twisted leaves’; 
‘a golden wreath with [so many] leaves, counting those that 
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have dropped off” ;—for the smallest fragments, the very morsels 
of gold dust (Gpavuara, rréopara, yriyuara) were recorded. 
Ex-voto offerings are frequently named—beaks of ships, rndders, 
a herald’ staff, shields, spoars, greaves, bows. A fragment of 
one such ex-voto has been found, part of a leaden quiver, with 
the legend, raira yap wewhy towaen syas,— these [arrows] 
saved us from starving’ :—one thinks of Philoctetes at Lemnos, 
Sacred envoys (ewpo!) used to wear a sort of plaited hend- 
dress called o7eyyis, and among the ex-votos are mentioned 
orreyylbia Oewpred. One article is named which the modern 
world would gladly purchase at the cost of much else 
which the Delian temple contained—Orjeny rplywvov eyoveay 
BiBrla *Arxalov, a Uree-comered ease containing works of 
Aleaeus, 

But the wealth of the Delian god did not consist merely in 
the contents of his temple, He was also a land-owner and a 
money-lender, Itheneia, the greater part of Delos, and (in the 
second century 1) part of Myconos, were included in his 
domain, His revenves comprised rents of arable land (evmpéexa), 
of pastures (évduia), and of houses (@volka). ‘The house- 
property is multifarious,—workshops, cellars, dwelling-honses, 
Jodging-houses (evvouxcai), an apothecary’s shop, a bath. Apollo 
further levied taxes on tho purple-fishery, on anchorage, and 
on the disembareation of merchandise? One item figures as 
orpopeta, I take thie to mean charges for the use of windlasses 
employed in warping ships up to the jetty, or in landing their 
freight.® ‘The Delian temple, like other rich temples, put ont 
the balance of its revenues at usury. ‘The town of Delos, the 
island communities, and also private persons, appear as debtors 
in the temple-rogister of loans. ‘The capital sums (8dvera) 
‘were usually lent for terms of five years, at the annual interest 
of ten per cent. (réxor éme8éearo1). An inscription presouts 
‘us with a contract for repairing the temple of Apollo, In. 
supervising this work the regular ‘hieropoioi’ are assisted 
dy inspectors termed emordérae or eryedyral: and the 
signatures of guarantors ave subjoined. ‘The document certainly 
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belongs to free Delos, and may probably be placed shortly before 
200 B.0.* 

‘During the Macedonian age we have seen Delos independent, 
widely venerated, and increasingly prosperous, In the period 
which now opens, independence is once more taken from 
it; worship gradually forsekes it; and the marts of Delos, 
still busy for a space, presently share the ruin of her freedom 
and the silence of her shrines. 


IV, The Roman Period: from 166 30. 


Livy says that Athens recovered Delos in 196 nc. ; Polybius, 
in 166 no. The latter is doubtless right, Athenian hopes may 
have been raised when Rome proclaimed the freedom of Greece 
in 196 no,, but they were realised, after urgent demands, only 
thirty years later’ From 166 Bc. onwards the archons of 
Athens are, as M. Dumont has shown, the archons of Delos also.t 
The last shadow of autonomy has vanished; Delos is more 
completely dependent than an ordinary cleruchia. The supreme 
administration was vested in an Athenian governor (2mieNyrs). 
But a special cause sustained, or stimulated, Delian commerce. 
‘The position of the Aegean island rendered it, at this 
time, a convenient station for the Romans in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Rome granted to Delos the privilege of 
‘exemption from taxes on imports and exports, The result was 
to give Delos a decisive advantage over her commercial com- 
petitor, Rhodes ‘The trade of Rhodes was, in fact, ruined. 
‘The prosperity of Delos, on the other hand, is sufliciently 
attested by inscriptions. Dedications belonging to the years 
200-80 no, constantly speak of ‘the Romans,—Italians and 

2 Corp. Inser. Grace 2966 ; Labigne, ft which is of interst for the come 


7-908, mercial history of Rhodes, He has * 


* Liv. xxx. 305 xxx. 18, shown that the pan-Asiatic coinage of 
2 ‘The question has been discussed by the cistophori was intrduoed by 
Hertzberg, Geek, Grichenlands, vol. Enmenes II. of Pergumns, with the 








Lp 84 who ‘note (60, i.) consent of the Romans, about 167 3.0., 
collects the authorities ‘when Rhodes shared in the reverses of 

+ Revue areliol, 1878, xxvi, pp. Macedonia. Hitherto the Rhodian 
2578, coinage had been the general medium 
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Greeks,—who are trading in the island.’ Many Orientals were 
settled in Delos or Rheneia; the ‘Tyrian trading-guild has 
already been noticed, ‘The Delians had some local industaies, 
‘They manufactured a species of bronze much used for the legs of 
tables and like purposes ; they prepared a certain unguent which 
‘was in request ; they sold fish, and the honey of the Cyclades ; 
they fattened fowls; and they maintained that ancient prestige 
as cooks which led ungrateful gourmands to nickname them 
€deoBSrau, ‘scullions,’? Delos was an active centre of the slave- 
‘trade, ‘The site of an enclosure in which the human cattle were 
penned can still be traced at the north-east comer of the island ; 
‘and this traffic, flourishing close to the altars of the god whose 
praise was to kindle a light for the prisoners of darkness and 
pain, must have made Delos a name of horror to thousands of 
miserable beings, 

‘The glory of Hellenic worship in the island had already 
poled, ‘Kings who felt or affected reverence for the Greek 
Apollo had been replaced by Roman officials, who were 
sceptical, avaricious, or both. But the administration of the 
temples—now once more controlled by Athens—seoms to have 
eon continued on the ancient lines. ‘The new Athenian officials, 
who succeeded to the Aicropoioi of free Delos, have no longer 
the specious name of amphiotyones, as in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, ‘They are described merely as ‘those appointed to 
the charge of the sucred treasure and the other revenues of the 
temple,’ of (xabeerdpevoi) ert nhy guraxy rév lepav xpnucrav 
ral roy AdNwv mpoodsav ry ro vaos? ‘This was a time ab 

2 uti de. oT 
“Pepateoldpyainerr—'Palu'Irad- 
pacpc reais many apelalsoubriquete — such as 
& Graeest qul nego Wenmy Xalpanas, “Awol, ahranoy, ete. Cp. 
complete the Jacuna after xa with the Cle. ead. 2, 20, Nothing is certain 
Totten mvdedorre: unless ie was warove about the Apnide of the come. post 
nabrre, ioochares (ln Aristot. Piet, 2, Caste 

2 Pliny, xxiv. 4 ai, 2: Diosorides, _velro would read aude, poltrnind) 
fi 101? Athenaets, iv. 173. (who but Philoatephanue weote «comely 
explains the nickname, a 12 rsis called agnor (Athen, vii. 298 4), ani 
treo broBieotan, Barovodrres ty vais the AndidBesof Cratinus is often eted 
Soba). The preparation of sacifelal (Meineke, Prag. 1 p11). ‘The anata of 
farts bad always been an engrossing Antipancs is known only hy name (2, + 
‘csupation for the islanders: wayeyer 304). 
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which inystic rites and Oriental worships probably gained the 
ascendancy at Delos. We find that mysteries (noticed also 
by Iamblichus) were celebrated on the top of Cynthus, near a 
cistern adjoining the temple of the Cynthian Zeus and Athena. 
One inscription of this age direots that the votaries shall ascend 
to that temple ‘pure in soul! ‘in white raiment; ‘with no shoes 
upon their fect.’ Other inscriptions refer to the temple of 
Serapis lower down on the north-west slope of Cynthus; they 
‘mention the black-stoled priestesses (wehavygépot) and canephori 
of Isis? A native of Ascalon is among those whose dedications 
are recorded? The shrine of the Syrian Aphrodite and of the 
‘Tyrian Heracles had numerous worshippers in the island. 

‘The first Mithridatic War (88-84 8.¢.) brought the catastrophe 
of Delos. While Athens joined the Pontio king, the poorly 
defended isle was held loyal to Rome by interest and fear. 
During the tyranny of Aristion at Athens, Apellicon, whose 
prestige was that of a Peripatetic philosopher, received the com- 
mand of an expedition against Delos Successful at first, he 
‘was surprised and driven off, with the loss of his whole force, 
by the Romans under Orobius, “Presently, however, the generals 
of Mithridates reduced the Cyclades. Menophanes (according 
to Pausanias) was the leader who captured Delos. “Delos was 
unfortified, and its inhabitants were unarmed. He'sailed down 
‘upon it with his triremes; he slaughtered both the natives and 
the resident foreigners; he plundered much of the property 
Delonging to the merchants, and all the objects dedicated to 
the gods. He further enslaved the women and children; and 
levelled the town of Delos with the soil’ (ainiy & Bagos 
karéBade Thy Ajdoy). At a later time the town of Boiae, 
opposite Cythera, possessed an ancient wooden statue of Apollo. 
Tradition said that, at the sack of Delos by Menophanes, the 
image had been cast into the sea, and that the waves had 
watted it to the Laconian shore.* 

This event may be placed in 87 nc Two inscriptions * 
indicate that, during a brief space, Athens held Delos for the 
king of Pontus. Both he and his father, Mithridates Energetes, 


2 Lebégua, p. 158: yexG aatefpede] + Lebigee, p. 126, Inser. No. 21. 
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figure among those who had sent gifts to the Sacred Isle, Its 
severe doom may have seemed in his eyes the merited recom- 
pense of ingratitude, 

In 86 B.c, Sulla took Athens; and the peace of 84 n.c, restored 
Delos to Rome, A little later we find Delos placed under the 
control of Paros, but with municipal autonomy, and with the 
right of nominating archons, Tn a deoree preserved by Jose- 
phus,! Julius Caesar charges the Senate and People of Paros 
to protect the Jews of Delos in the free exercise of their religion, 
Delos was finally restored to Athens about 42 2.0. Henceforth, 
ag from 166 to 87 3c, it is administered by an Athenian 
governor (émipehyrs). 

‘The island never completely recovered from the blow dealt by 
Menophanes. It further suffered from the piracy which then 
infested the Aegean.’ If Cicero may be believed, Verres 
attempted to carry off some statues by night, but failed to ship 
them! It would, however, be a mistake to conceive Delos as 
already abandoned to the spoiler. ‘Though much had been 
injured or removed, it was still the isle radiant with marble of 
which the poets speak:® its holy places could still attract the 
lovers of art and the pious students of antiquity, ‘The general 
features in Ovid's description are doubtless borrowed from what 
he or his contemporaries had seen. His Cydippe sees the an- 
cient altar which Apollo was said to have made from the hone 
of she-goats, and the tree at which Latona gave him birth, But 
that is not all. ‘Now I roam in colonnades; she cries, ‘now I 
marvel at the gifts of kings, and at the statues which are every- 
Arhere?® ‘The dediations show that under the Ite Republican 
the early Empire statuos were still raised to distinguished persons, 





3 Ant, Jud, xiv. 10, 8. irate Athenodoras made a successful 

2 Taxtgavbpor Maavedcirov @hveds is doseent upon Delos, and enrried many 
named aa dewergrds (Athenian of the inhabitants into slavery. 
governor) of Delos in the arch “Jn Verrem, Do practura urbana, 
‘of Zenon Corp. Tnser. Gr. 9987. 17, 28, 
‘Two archons of the name occur at this 6 Ovid, 1eroid. Ep. xxi. 82, Candida 
period—in 64n,¢. and 412.0. (Dumont, Delos: Antlal, Gr, ed. Jacobs, i, 
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Lebégue (p. 821), the later. spatior, modo munere regum 
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38 DELOS. 
Among these we note Julia, the daughter of Augustus? and 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilaea and Peraea? Yet the 
phrases used in these dedications serve to mark how commercial 
life was slowly ebbing from Delos. Three formulas of dedica- 
tiom prevail between 166 0. and about 50 4.0. The first we 
hhave already quoted. The second is current from about 80 to 
28 80,, and commonly runs thus:—‘The Athenians, Romans, 
and Greeks generally who reside in Delos, with the merchants and 
ship-masters visiting it? The third formula occurs from about 
28 30. onwards: it is simply this‘ The Athenian people, and 
the residents in the island? The mention of the traders is no 
longer necessary.* 

Tt has been inferred from Lucan and is more than likely on 
general grounds, that the oracle of Delos was still consulted in 
the first century Ap. ‘The Delia are mentioned in an inscription 
of Hadrian's reign (117—138 4.D.), who, while at Athens, nay 
have done something to restore the worship of the Sacred Isle 
In the time of Pausanias, however (cire. 160 .p.), Delos was 
deserted, ‘if we leave out of account those who are sent from 
Athens to take care of the temple’? The most striking and ” 
interesting evidence of this statement is afforded by a series of 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology—all, probably, of the first or 
early second contury A.D. 

“Would I were still drifting before the breath of all winds, 
rather than that I had been stayed to shelter homeless Leto! 
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Then had I not so greatly mourned my poverty. Ah, woe is 
me, how many Greek ships sail past me, Delos the desolate, 
whom once men worshipped! Hera is avenged on me for Leto 
with vengeance late but sore.’ * 

“Ye desolate isles, poor morsels of the earth, girdled by the 
waves of the sounding Aegean, ye have all become as Siplnos or 
parched Pholegandros, ye have lost your brightness that was of 
old, Verily ye are all ensampled of Delos,—of her who was once 
fair with marble, but was fist to see the day of solitude.’ ® 

‘Famous wert thou, Tenos, I deny it nots for of yore the 
winged sons of Boreas (slain in Tenos by Heracles] gave thee 
yenown,- But renowned was Ortygia also, and her fame went 
even to those who dwell beyond the North Wind on Rhiphacan 
hills, Yet now thou livest, and she is dead, Who would have 
looked to see Delos more lonely than ‘Tenos ??* 

Delos had been an important station only so long as the 
Romans had no firm footing on the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean, As thnt footing became more secure, the 
Aegean stepping-stone lost its value, Delos was not to the 
Roman world what it had been to the Hellenic: in the course 
of the first century A.p, it was already little more than a sacred 
rock on which temples were kept up by Athens. How Delos 
may have fared under the successors of Constantine can be 
guessed from the case of a shrine hardly less famous. When 
the Emperor Julian paid his devotions to the Apollo of Daphuo 
near Antioch, he found that the once rich offerings had dwindled 
to ‘a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the pale 
and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.’ ‘The last 
recorded incident in the annals of ancient Delos fitly recalls 
the chief source of its early fame, At the moment of 





1 Anthol. Grace. od. Tnobs, vol. ii, Mitylene (whoto date was about tho 
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Apollonides) lived in the early part of | Lebigue (824) as referring to the 
the first century In another decay of Delos, has a different context, 
epigram (Jucols, fi. 98, No. 100, ion, ch xii, vol ii, p. 168 
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‘vanishing from history it appears once more among the great 
oracles. Julian, when meditating that invasion of Persia in 
which he perished, consulted before all others the priests of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Delos? Thus, on the threshold of Asia, 
he honours these three great shrines, as Alexander, in whose 
steps he aspired to tread, had designed to honour them when his 
‘work in the East was done* The Sacred Isle, which belongs so 
wholly to the pagan world, fitly passes out of view with this last 
champion of the pagan gods—with him who in visions of the 
night saw the Genius of the Empire receding with veiled head 
from his tent, and to whom, on the eve of his death among the 
Persian hills, a lurid meteor showed the warning face of Mars. 

Julian died in 363 4. In 376 the Scythians and Goths 
ravaged the Cyclades. If worship had not already ceased in 
Delos, it probably came to an end under Theodosius (378—395), 
or at Jatest in the reign of Justinian (527—565). The final 
destruction of the monuments must have been hastened by the 
Saracens¢ the Slavs in the eighth century, and the Agarenian 
pirates from Spain in the ninth. Some remains on the top of 
Cynthus have been supposed to mark the site of a castle built 
dy the Knights of St. John, who, according to Cantacuzenus, 
‘occupied Delos. M. Lebégue is of opinion that these vestiges 
are exclusively Hellenic or Roman* If the Hospitallers had 
permanent quarters, they were probably on Rheneia. In 1878 
there were no habitations whatever on Delos : on Rheneia, only 
cottage or two, and the buildings erected by the Greek 
government for the officers of quarantine, 

The foregoing sketch will have served to show the historical 
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interest of the Delian inscriptions. Many gaps in our 
previous knowledge have been filled up. Much that was dim 
and vague has become vivid and precise. For the years from 
300 to 100 Bo, the gain is especially large, Delos stands out 
with a more continuous clearness in its relations to the Greek 
and Roman world. The Sacred Isle is like a tiny dise in which 
a wide landscape is mirrored, 


‘This general survey taken, we may next turn to the new 
results in topography. On the accompanying sketch-map, 
reduced from M. Lebégue’s, I have marked the principal points 
of interest. (1) ‘The summit of Cyuthus, on which stood the 
temple of Zeus Cynthius and Athena Cynthia, (2) A grotto, 
‘once used as a temple, in the western taco of Cynthus, (8) 
‘The temple of Serapis (designated by earlier writers as « temple 
of Isis), near the junction of two saored rons lending to the 
temples higher up on Cynthus, (4) The theatre, of which the 
left wing was hollowed out of the hill, while the right was of 
marble, (5) A small amphitheatre, ‘capable of seating about 
100 persons, where the Delian Senate, or its committee (mpurd- 
veis), may have met, (8) A deep ravine, which some take for 
the bed of the stream called the Inopus. (7) Ruins of the 
temple of Apollo in the plain, (8) A dot marking the place 
where the Naxian colossus of Apollo stood, (9) Ruins of a 
portico built by Philip V. of Macedon (220—179 n.c.), (10) 
‘An oval basin, about 289 ft. by 200, encircled by a granite wall 
about 4 feet high, and placed in a large rectangular precinct 
once surrounded by a colonnade. This was the famous zpoyoe~ 
‘Sys Aww. ‘The swans of Apollo floated upon its waters, which 
were brought by a conduit still traceable at the north-east comer. 
Near it was the palm-tree at which Leto had given birth to 
Apollo: also the xepdrwos Aapés, the altar made by Apollo 
with the left-hors of she-goats slain by Artemis on Cynthus 
(according to Callimachus)—or with the right horns of oxen 
(Plutarch), Around this was performed the ancient dance 
called the yépavos. ‘Behind’ the xepdraos Boyds (Diog. 
Lacrtius viii. § 13)—more we do not know—was the altar of 
Apollo Genitor (yevvyfrwp, yevérap), on which only cereal gifts 
were offered, and which was thence called ‘bloodless, or ‘the 
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altar of the pure’? It was said that, when Pythagoras visited 
Delos, this was the only altar at which he worshipped.’ Near 
this, too, must have been the xaeds Awpds, round which sailors 
were whipped, with their hands tied behind their hacks, while 
they bit morsels of sacred olive® (11) .A modern well (perhaps 
‘on the site of an ancient one), called ‘ the well of the Maltese.” 
(12) Site of a gymnasium, (13) A stadium. (14) Remains of 
walls built across the north-east isthmus probably a depot for 
slaves to be sold, (15) A clear and copious spring. Some 
think that this was the ‘Inopus,’ and that it was connected 
with the well (No, 11), 

‘The points to which research has been chiefly directed since 
1873 are marked on our map by (2) and (7). M. Lebégue has 
explored the grotto on “Mount Cynthus, M, Homolle has 
examined the site of Apollo's temple in the plain. 

‘The grotto is about half-way up the western slope of Gynthus. 
‘The dare hill is here cleft by a long and narrow ravine with 
granite sides. ‘Tho grotto spans the lower end of this ravine, 
‘Tho granite sides of the ravine form natural side-walls for the 
grotto, ‘The roof is artificial. Tt is formed by five pairs of 
massive stones, leaning against each other by their tops. A 
number of rough granite blocks had been piled on the roof. 
Some of these blocks have rolled off, ‘Those that remain have 
a Iayer of small stones and lime between them and the roof. 
‘They help to make the grotto look like a natural cavern, ‘The 
western entrance of the grotto was closed by a wall with a door 
in it, of which parts remain, ‘The eastirn end, resting against 
the ‘mountain, was not so completely closed but that light 
could penetrate, ‘The floor, though avtificially raised, was not 
paved. As the ravine widens in descending, the grotto widens 
also, At the west entrance it is about 16 ft, broad : at the back, 
only 7 fect Sinches, From the top of the roof (inside) to the 
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floor, its height is 18 feet 11 inches, Its length is 17 feet 
1 inch. 

‘Within the grotto, to the north side, is a deep receptacle 
for water, which is supplied by a small spring in the cavern. 
This is the -ydowa, which was a constant feature of oracular caves. 
On the floor of the grotto was found a pedestal, with the left 
foot of a statue still placed upon it. Other fragments of the 
same statue,—pieces of arm, leg, and shoulder, were found near : 
the statue was of good workmanship: it represented a young god, 
and was about 6feet 6 inches high. ‘Two marble claws were also 
found: M. Lebégue thinks that they belonged to a large lion. 





Another marble fragment showed part of a tree's trunk with a 
Yion’s skin hanging on it. A holy table had been supported by 
two pieces of Parian marble, Fragments of amphoras (Thasian. 
or Cnidian) occurred near the south-west comer of the grotto: one 
vvase had borne the letters KPO. Lastly, it must be noted that 
the pedestal above-mentioned is supported on one’ side by a 
huge block of granite, which had been cut to receive it. Out- 
side the west front of the grotto was a sacred precinct. Here, 
at about 23 ft. from the door of the grotto, were found two 
fragments of a rough marble basin, notched in three places as 
if to receive the metallic legs of a tripod, which had probably 
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supported a cortina, Near this some Athenian coins were 
found, Between the fragments of the basin and the door of 
the grotto a small square pit was filled with cinders, probably 
from ancient sacrifices: but the precinct was too small for 
sacrifice on any large scale. A flight of thirteen steps, de- 
soending from the south-west corner of the temenos, leads to a 
sacred way which went down the mountain and came out near 
the temple of Serapis, 

These facts warrant at least the following inferences : 

1, ‘The grotto on Cynthus was a primitive temple? who- 
ever were the people that first worshipped there, It shows 
the very genesis of the early temple from step to step. 
‘First, an altar in the open air; then a roof to shelter the altar ; 
next, a door to keep out the profane; lastly, a precinet added to 
the house of the god. 

2, This tomple was the seat of an oracle, ‘The presence of 
the cleft for water (ydopa) in such a cavern would of itself 
make this almost certain. ‘The grotto on Cynthus is analogous 
in this respect to the adyton at Delphi, the cave of the Clarian 
Apollo, the cave of Trophonius, the shrines of the Sibyl at 
Cumae and Lilybacum, the oracle of the earth in Elis, with many 
move that could be named? We need not lay stress on the 
probable presence of tripod and cortina, 

3, Among the deities once adored here was a young god whose 
statue shows Greek workmanship of a mature age. 

4, The whole character of the grotto proves, however, that it 
must have been used as a temple long before such Greek art 
existed, We have mentioned the enormous block of granite in 
which the pedestal of the statue was set, ‘This block was 
probably a Balrudos—one of those stones which wore wor- 
shipped as having fallen from heaven, or as emblems of gods. 
It may have symbolized the god originally worshipped in the 
grotto, before the days of even archaic sculpture, ‘The baetyl 
‘and the later statue probably represented different gods. But 
they may have represented the same god, just as stones (mérpat), 
said to have fallen from heaven, were worshipped in the ancient 
temple of the Orchomenian Chatites conjointly with ‘the finished 








1 Vingil's phrase, Tenupla dei enzo I hesitate to recognise so special an 
‘vonerabar structa vetusto” (en, iii, 84) allasion. 
is referred by M. Lebégue to the grotto, * Lebxigue, p. 89. 
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statues’ (Zyduara 7d ov xbonp rerommuéya), made in the 
time of Pausanias himself, who notes a similar conjunction of 
sacred stone (wérpa) and brazen image (eied») in the Orcho- 
menian shrine of Actecon? 

Before going further, or discussing the place which this grotto 
held among the shrines of Delos, we must refer to the results 
obtained by M. Homolle at another point His excavations 
‘were upon and around the site occupied by the temple of Apollo 
in the plain between Cynthus and the sea I give a tracing 
Fig. 2) from the plan published by M. Blouet, in the Zzpédition 


Fig. 











Scientifique de Morée (Paris, 1838, vol. iii. pl. 1), which will serve 
to indicate roughly where the groups of remains lie. A, site of 
temple of Apollo; B, ruins of a portico about 197 feet long. 
It was of Oriental character, supported by pillars of which the 
capitals were formed by pairs of knesling bulls, and adorned 
with heads of bulls in the middle of the triglyphs. C, remains 
too slight to permit measurement or description of the buildings 
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to which they belonged ; one was a large oblong, facing east and 
west. D, remains of the portico of Philip (in grey marble). 
E, the oval basin, 

‘An examination of the remains at A has enabled M. Homolle 
to determine the dimensions and the general arrangement of 
Apollo's temple, ‘Two rectangles can be traced, one exterior, 
the other interior, ‘The exterior rectangle supported the steps 
and columns of a portico. It measured, on the north and south 
sides, 29°49 metres, or 96 feot 9 inches nearly ; on the west and 
east sides, 13°55 métres, or 44 feet 6 inches nearly. ‘The interior 
reotangle supported the walls of the cella, which stood between 
two porticoes, one on the east, the other on the west It 
measured, on the north and south sides, 2067 métres, or 67 
fect 7 inches nearly; on the west and east sides, 753 mdtres, 
or 24 feet 8 inches nearly. 

The temple at Delos was thus a little smaller than the temple 
at Athens known as the Theseion, and its pln was similar, 
It was enclosed by a colonnade (rreplarwdos); it comprised 
pronaos, naos, and opisthodomos ; it had six columns on each 
front, enst and west (é&darvdos), and it was peripteral,— 
the columns at each side (north and south) being thirteen in 
number, counting the corner column, ‘There is nothing to show 
whether the entrance was at the west front, on the side of the 
sea (98 practical convenience would rather have suggested), or 
on the east, as in the tomples of the Athenian acropolis, M. 
Homolle notes that the columns (Dorie) were fluted only at 
‘the base of the shaft and again just below the capital ; the rest 
of the shaft was left smooth. Other temples exhibit the same 
peculiarity, But at Segesta (for example) it is merely a sign of 
unfinished work, At Delos it appears to have been a deliberate 
device of artists who sought novelty at the expense of good 
taste. On the whole, the mason’s work is excellent; one mark 
is present which M. Beulé regards as characteristic of good 
Greek building—tho double-T joining of stones; but in the 
style M. Homolle finds a certain heaviness, a want of character 
and elegauce, Judging by the evidence of the remains them- 
selves, he concludes that the temple of Apollo is ‘at least of 
the fourth century B.c,, and doubtless of the beginning of that 
century.’ 

‘Along the outer rectangle of the temple, on its north side, was 
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an avenue about 9 feet 10 inches broad, which was once bordered 
on right and left by two lines of small marble pedestals. Here 
were found some 150 inscriptions, chiefly accounts relating 
to the temple of Apollo and the temple of Artemis, North of 
this avenue, which separated it from the temple of Apollo, stood 
a much smaller temple on a different plan: it had four columns 
on each front, east and west, but no columns on the sides, north 
and south (éugempéerunos); the cella was probably square: it 
had pronaos and naos, but no opisthodomos. This may have 
been the Artemision; or, if Artemis shared the temple of 
Apollo, the Letodn. ‘The former hypothesis seems the more 
probable, but it is not certain. 

Such, in brief, is the sum of the topographical results to 
which M. Homolle’s researches have led. He had to deal, in 
truth, with ‘the rains of ruins’ and it required such skill and 
perseverance as his to ascertain thus much. But, even if he 
had not been rewarded with some 350 new inscriptions, and 
with some valuable relies of art, his labour would not have been 
in vain. We now know the exact site, the size, the character, 
and the arrangements of Apollo's Delian temple! 

‘A question at once occurs. Was this temple (which M. 
Homolle would refer to the beginning of the fourth century 
2.c) the earliest which Apollo possessed at Delos? And if not, 
can any eatlier temple of Apollo be traced? M. Lebégue holds 
that the grotto on Cynthus was the primitive temple and oracle 
of Apollo, who succeeded a solar god previously worshipped 
there; that, when the Inter temple was built in the plain, some 
of the legends, migrating from Cynthus, attached themselves to 
the new site; but that the grotto continued to be the oracle, just 
1s the temple (iepév) of Apollo is distinguished from the oracle 
(savreioy) at Clavos and at Branchidae? Among the texts on 
which this view relies, two are prominent : (1) Leto, aceo 
to the Homeric hymn (v. 17), bears her children, ‘reclining 
against the'lofty hill, the slope of Cynthus, close to the palm, 
dy the streams of Inopus’ And Leto promises (v. 80) that 
Apollo shall build ‘a beauteous shrine, to be an oracle of men,’ 
at Delos first of all, before he builds his temples elsewhere. 
This, it is argued, shows (i) that the birthplace of Apollo was 

2 Monuments gece. No. 7, yp. 28—24, 
2 Paus iL 3,15 2,6 
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originally placed on Cynthus, not in the plain; (ii) that 
there was an oracular shrine of such immemorial age that the 
building of it could be ascribed to Apollo himself. ‘This latter 
point may be allowed. As to the first, the words of the hymn 
would, I think, be equally suitable if the scene of Leto's pangs 
had been in the neighbourhood of the oval basin. I rendered 
keedupéym mpds ‘reclining against) for argument's sake: but 
it is not necessarily more than ‘reclining towards, ie. on the 
ground at the foot of the hill. (2) Themistius (cive. 360 aD.) 
says:—In Delos the inhabitants say that a cortain temple 
is shown, simple in style and furniture, but venerable by reason 
of its tradition and of the legends which are told concerning it, 
‘There, the story has it, Leto was released from her pangs when 
she was giving birth to the two gods ; and, in honour of the spot, 
Apollo fixed there his sacred tripods, and thence gave his 
decrees to the Greeks.’ ‘This passage is very striking. Clearly 
it would not apply to a handsome temple in the plain, close to 
the town, It implies that the shrine had to be sought out. 
And the desoription applies exactly to the grotto on Cynthus, 
before which a tripod appears to have stood in a conspicuous 
place, 

Tt has beon seen that the Phoenicians had probably been in 
contact with Delos before the worship of Apollo hd come 
thither from Asia, and had brought with them a cult which is 
found in Delos at a Inter time—that of Melcarth, the Tyrian 
Heracles, a solar divinity. M. Lebégue seoms unquestionably 
vight in holding that the grotto on Cynthus was once associated 
with Apollo, If this grotto was the most venerable sanotuary 
of the island at the early time when the worship of Apollo first 
came in, it would doubtless have become the dwelling of the 
new god as soon as he had prevailed over his predecessors, 
Among the marble fragments found in the grotto wore a lion's 
claws and part of the trunk of a tree, covered with a liow’s 
skin, 
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I think that these objects may help us to conjecture what 
happened. The solar god of Tyre may have been in possession 
of the grotto when Apollo came. By and by Apollo became 
its principal divinity ; but the memory of his predecessor was 
still preserved, and the granite beetyl remained in the grotto 
as the sacred emblem of the earlier solar god. Afterwards a 
new temple for Apollo was built in the plain. This now became 
the principal seat of his worship. Greeks visiting the less 
frequented grotto on Cynthus, and finding there the traditions 
of a god whom they identified with their own Heracles, wor- 
shipped the ancient god of the grotto as Heracles ; and thus the 
‘Tyrian sun-god, though still associated with Apollo, may once 
more have become the chief deity of that primitive shrine, 
‘The number of Tyrians who visited or inhabited Delos in the 
age of its commercial prosperity would have favoured such a 
result, The temple of the Tyrian Heracles at Delos is men- 
tioned in an inscription? The tripod and cortina were attributes 
of Heracles as well as of Apollo. So long as oracles continued 
to be given at the grotto, they were doubtless given in Apollo's 
name. 

But, granting that the grotto was the earliest temple of 
Apollo, wos it his only Delian temple down to euch a date as 
(ay) 400 3. the superior limit which M. Homolle is disposed 
to assign for the temple in the plain? I will briefly state the 
reasons which make such » hypothesis very diffiult to my 
mind. 

1. In the days of Ionian greatness the Pan-Ionic festival 
drew to Delos all the wealth of the race, The Homeric hymn 
pictures the Ionians of all cities vying with each other in the 
display of their ‘swift ships and great possessions’ All were 
animated and united by a common sentiment of devotion to 
“Apollo, the father of Ion. Is it conceivable that no fraction of 
their wealth was expended on an object which the spirit of the 
festival so strongly commended, and which would have brought 
public credit to the donor—on making offerings (4vadjuara) to 
the god? It is surely certain that, besides votive statues, the 
Apollo of the Tonians must have received gifts of gold, silver, 
‘bronze, gifts of those various materials and forms which his 
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temple is known to have contained ata later time, Dut if he 
then had no temple but the grotto—17 feet long, with an 
average breadth of 11, seamed by the chasma, and partly open 
to the sky,—where could thoso gifts have been preserved ? 
‘The Greek priests had always the instinct of bankers. When 
the fountain of piety, quickened by vanity, was flowing so 
freely, they would not have seen it run to waste, It would 
have been strange if, in the course of two or three centuries, 
the whole wealth of the Ionian world had not housed their god 
and his treasures in some better abode than the granite hovel 
half-way up Cynthus. 

2. Supposing—though to me the supposition is scarcoly 
possible—that no new temple of Apollo had been built in the 
Tonian days, at least the sixth century 3.0, would handly have 
passed by without sening it arise, Peisistratus showed devotion 
to Delos, If the Delian Apollo still lacked a treasure-house, to 
build one for him would have been to balance the influence 
which the Alemaconidae had gained by a similar attention to the 
Apollo of Delphi, Polycrates, again, hy becoming the founder 
of a Delian temple, could have secured just the hold which he 
desired to have on the Sacred Island, 

8. Thucydides says, speaking of the formation of the Delian 
Confederacy (i. 96), fu 8 8 mpdros dépos rayBeds rerpaxdora 
rédavra Kal ifxovra, rapuetby re Siro Hw adrois wad ab 
Ebvoboe és 7d tepdv eylpovro. ‘The word rajeloy means 
that the great sums raised by the levy of tribute on the 
allies were kept for security in the temple at Delos, as they 
were afterwards kept in the temple on the Acropolis: we re~ 
member that the sacred treasurers at Athens were called raplas 
‘rhs Geod. Now the grotto on Cynthus certainly could not have 
eon used for such a purpose: neither its structure nor its 
situation afforded the needful security, 

Considering all these facts, we cannot, I think, resist the con- 
clusion that, as enrly at lenst as 475 n.c., and almost certainly 
at a much earlier date, Apollo already possessed a temple in Delos 
distinct from the grotto. Now we know that the most ancient 
altars in Delos (the xepérivos and that of Apollo Genitor) stood 
near the oval basin, And, as early at least as the Odyssey, the 
palm which saw Latona’s pangs was shown near an altar, ‘The 
site of Apollo's temple can scarcely be sought, then, elsewhere 
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than on the spot where remains now exist, If all these remains 
were of the same age, we should have our choive between re- 
ferring them to a much higher date than 400 x<., or supposing 
that the temple to which they belonged had occupied the site 
of an older building. I have stated my difficulty. I do not 
propound a definite solution, for which it may be doubted whether 
sufficient data exist. The hypothesis, however, to which I 
should incline is this. The temple, of which the remains have 
deen examined by M. Homolle, may have been partially repaired 
at more than one time, and these fragments, from which he 
estimates the date of the whole building, may be of the age 
which he assigns to them, és. about 400 Bc. But, either on 
these foundations, or at least on this plain, a temple of Apollo, 
however rude, must have stood long before 400 nc. ; probably as 
early as 700 B.0.; in any case, not Jater than 475 3.0. 

Before parting from the grotto on Cynthus, the students of 
ancient astronomy may be invited to consider a question which 
can scarcely fail to interest them. In the Revue archéologique of 
August, 1878, M. Bumouf intimated that ‘a series of astrono- 
mical considerations, supported by numerous texts, had led him 
to think that Delos bad been a centre of very ancient observa 
tions, and had performed for the Tonians a part similar to that 
which afterwards belonged to the Acropolis of Athens’ The 
solar character of Apollo was, he added, in favour of this view. 
This theory has been developed with great ingenuity by M. 
Tebégue. We have seen that the east end of the grotto—that 
which rests against Cynthus—was not completely closed. On 
an April morning a ray of the sun pierves the cavern and fills 
t in a moment. Apollo was supposed to spend the winter in 
Lycia, and to revisit Delos with the spring: we hear, too, of his 
Delian oracle being consulted in the morning. M. Lebégue 
suggests that the grotto may have been a station at which the 
process of the seasons was observed by noting the length and 
inclination of the sun's rays. Solstitial dials or gnomons were 
known from a remote age in Greece, which may have received 
them, through the Phoenicians, from Chaldaca. Referring to 
Odyssey, xv. 403, 
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“There is an isle called Syria (Syros), west of Ortygia (Delos), 
where are the turnings of the sun’: M. Lebégue takes this to 
mean ; ‘where the course of the sun on the ecliptic is observed 
from the grotto on Cynthus,’ Enstathius took 88% rpomal ed. to 
mean, ‘where (at Syria) is the sunset’; but adds this remark- 
able comment:—érepor 8¢ dace omprauoy elvat éxel, 8: 0 rds 
Mov, dos leds, conueroivro rpomds, wad Aov 8d roiro 
omfraioy aeyov. Didymus, also, in his commentary on the 
Odyssey, mentioned the slov omjraov. Nothing ‘could be 
more brilliant, more tempting, than this combination. It is an 
ungracious task to confess the fear that it is too brilliant, Yet 
I cannot but think that the words 66: rpomat jedlovo merely 
express a hazy notion of the poet’s—whence derived, the Muses 
alone can tell—that ‘the Syrian isle’ lay beneath a turning- 
point in the sun's heavenly course, As to the comment of the 
old grammarians, I conceive that it blends two elements. (i) 
‘This grotto in Delos may have beon anciently called ‘the Cavern 
of the Sun’ because a solar god had been worshipped there; 
and (ii) rpowad sjedlovo at once suggested the fainiliar word 
dorpbmvov, a suun-dial.? 





Scareely any objects of ancient art have been discovered at 
Delos, except marble statues, more or less fragmentary. ‘The 
state of the island when the French explorers came to it sufi- 
ciently explains this. But, among M, Homolle’s prizes, some 
are of the very highest interest and value, In July, 1878, he 
found about a dozen pieces of soulpture beneath the soil of a 
hollow which divides the group of remains at C from the ruins 
of the two teniples at A. Among these sculptures were six 
statues of Artemis, They are of life-size, and are all archaic in 
style. Five of them are tightly swathed in a robe which, 
slightly drawn from right to left, shows the outlines of the legs. 
‘Where the arms remain, the left hangs by the side: the right 
arm is bent; the hand wos held ont. ‘These five statues re- 
semble those which were lately found in excavating the Asklé- 
‘and which had doubtless been thrown down 
neous objects slmost vertical, like the hemisphere at 
ys wis partof  Revenna andthe old solar dials in the 
toro supports, Naples Museum (Lebégue p. 190). 
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fom the temenos of Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. The 
latest in date of these five, though still archaic, shows the begin- 
nings of a more free and masterly art : it is probably not much 
older than 500-450 B.c. 

But the sixth is the most remarkable. It is a bretas, with 
the edges rounded, roughly marked off into three parts, for 
Jegs, torso, and head; arms are rudely indicated at the sides. 
On the left side it bears an inscription, saying thet it was 
dedicated to the éenBédos loyéaipa by Nicandra, daughter 
of Deinodikos, a Naxian. The date of the image itself might 
de placed between 700 and 600 B.c, or 580 B.c. at latest. But 
the type which it represents is much older. Daedalus, said 
the legend first made statues to walk and see: his name 
symbolizes the first effort of the artist to represent the open 
eyes, and to give some measure of freedom to the limbs. The 
art called ‘prae-daedalian’’ had left the eyes closed and the 
limbs sheathed, mummy-wise, in a scabbard resembling the posts 
of the Hermae, The ancient wooden images—such as that of 
the Ephesian Artemis, swaddled in her tight, stiff robe—were of 
prae-daedalian character. Bupalus and Athenis of Chios are 
said to have sculptured marble about 540 2.0, the art having been 
then hereditary in their house for three generations. Delos had 
no school of sculpture. But Naxos had eminent sculptors from 
about 580 5.0, and the art must have prospered there during 
the period at which Naxos was the first island of the Aegean, 
ice, from about 520 to 490 nc, The Delian Artemis is apparently 
an imitation of a very ancient model in wood; and, being a 
ruder work than even the Artemis of Ephesus, may be regarded 
as representing the oldest type of Greck sculpture hitherto 
known. 

Another figure represents a woman in a tunic, with wings 
on her shoulders and feet; the left foot scarcely touched 
earth; she seems fiying. Prof. E. Curtius has shown that 
this half-kneeling pose is often used in catly Greck art to 
express hasty motion—as in the case of the Gorgons chasing 
Perseus* This is probably a winged Artemis, perhaps of the 
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6th century Bc. M. Homolle makes a reniark & propos of 
this Delian series which is a seasonable corrective to exaggerated 
estimates of Oriental influence on early Hellenic art, This 
gradual development of a plastic typo which the Delian statues 
of Artemis present—from the rudest bretas to the comparatively 
finished statue—reminds us how essentially original, how 
patiently self-disciplined, Greek sculpture was! 


From Delian topography and sculpture we retum to epi- 
graphy. ‘The inscriptions have been surveyed in their historical 
aspect, But several of them demand particular notice, especially 
on philological grounds, Of these I will now speak,—beginning 
with the latest age, and thence remounting to the earlier, 

Close as had been the relations between Rome and Delos, only 
two Latin inscriptions from the island bad been known up to 
1877, and these only through copies taken by Cyriao of Ancona 
(Comp. Inser. Lat. ii, 484, 485), No, 484 runs thus :— 





BRANDVTIVS * L* L * ARISTIPPVS 
DesvorEoin, 


‘M. Homolle has found two fragments of this inscription, which 
show that on the stone it formed a single line, and that for 
rnorr we should read nevecir, He has also discovered 
three new Latin inscriptions. One was on the plinth of a 
statue dedicated by ‘the Italians and Greeks in Delos’ to 
‘Aulus Terentius Auli, Varro, who in 167 0.0. was one of the ten 
‘commissioners appointed to reorganise Macedonia, Another was 
‘on the base of a statue dedicated by several Romans to Mereury. 
and Maia: it presents the forms magisires (magistri), and 
Mireurio? The third was on the base of a statue dedicated 
dy ‘the Athenian people, the Italian and Greek merchants in 
Delos,’ to Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates. He is styled 
pro quaestore, Tucullus went as quaestor to Asia with Sulla 
in 88 Bc, and was in the East till 80 3.0, His quaestorship, 
more than once noticed by Cicero, was mentioned by only one 
inscription previously known (Corp. I. L. i, 202, xxxiv)? 


1 Bulletin de O. hill 1075 ep. * Bulletin de 0, hai. 284, 
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Among the Greek inscriptions of Delos relating to Romans we 
note a dedication to Augustus by 6 Sjuos 6 *AByvaler, which 
(@s restored by M. Homolle) styles him Avroxpéropa Kaleapa 
baby ZeBaordv dpyrepta whyorov (i.e. pontifex maximus). The 
Jast words show that the dateis after133.0, Another Greek dedi- 
cation (date, a few years B.C), also by 6 Bjjuos 6 "A@mvalar, 
honours Aeiuov Aiud\oy TladdXov Tladrov vidy AéreBov as 
“benefactor and saviour.’ This, as M. Homolle shows, must be 
Lucius Aemilins Paullus, son of the Paullus Aemilius Lepidus 
who was consul in 34 Rc., and grandson of Lucius Aemilius 
Paullus (cons. 50 Bo). The latter (brother of the Triumvit) 
was the first of the Lepidi who took Paulus as a cognomen, 
His son made it his praeomen, The grandson reverted to its 
‘use as @ cagnomen, Mommsen has pointed out that the ten- 
dency to revive an ancient praenomen, or to adopt an altogether 
new one, is a patrician trait which coincides with the Sullan 
restoration : the hereditary patrician praenomine had in many. 
cases been usurped by the new nobility. Before quitting the 
inscriptions concerning Romans, we may notice one in honour 
of Manius Aemilius Lepidus (48-42 x0), who is styled 
dyreraylas (pro quaestore)? 

‘Two inscriptions in the Cretan dialect, both of which had 
been placed in the temenos of the Delian Apollo, are of curious 
interest. The first? is certainly later than 166 Bc, and may 
probably be referred to 150-120 B.c. It is a decree by the 
magistrates (edcyot) and city of Cnossus in Crete, conferring 
the titles of proxemus and citizen on one Dioscorides of Tarsus, 
city which, during the last 150 years Bc, was one of 
the chief seats of literary activity? «Following the example 
of the poet” (eard ry wrourds)—ie, Homer—Dioscorides, who 
‘was both an epic and a lyric writer, bad composed an eulogy 
(@yedéuso>) on Cnossus, and had sent thither his pupil Myrinus 
—a native of Amisus in Pontus—to recite it. The emissary 
had performed his part with zeal—‘as was becoming’ the 
decree remarks, ‘in the cause of his own teacher’ A copy of 
the decree was to be placed in the temple of Apollo Delphidius 
at Cnossus: another was to be sent ‘to the people of Tarsus” 
(opr viv Tapatav Bayox) ; while leave was to be asked from 

Bilin de 0.8 618 2 Op, Strabo, xiv. 672, 
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‘the Athenians dwelling in Delos’ to place a third copy ‘in the 
most conspicuous place’ available within Apollo's temenos. The 
allusion to Homer's eulogy of Cnossus cannot be justified from 
our Iliad, but clearly refers to that passage of ‘the Homeric 
hymn which describes how Apollo committed the service of 
his Pythian shrine to ‘Cretans from Minoan Cnossus’ (Hymn, in 
Apoli, 391-544). ‘Hero, then, is a fresh proof that, about 150 
B.C, this hymn was still asoribed without question to ‘ Homer,” 

‘The inscription adds some valuable illustrations to the forms of 
the Cretan dialect. ‘Thus we have the aco, plur. ras xaraglays 
yaptrars: darybvos = deybvovs: boxlas = olxlas: Olvwv = Belvioy, 
for deloy: both révs and rés for rods. Among the verbal forms, 
dxoteavrey = dxotearres: lovaa = obea: mopispevos = opes- 
pevos in sense of sropitsuevos, and similarly mpoaipropévors : 
‘ryséovoa= rindovea, as if from ripéo, not ride: dmfaredxe = 
dméoradxe: and the remarkable atryadbdas = alrjoacbat, 
Sas, with subjunctive, has the sense of Sas, ‘in order that 
‘At the end wo read, Aipé@y émi ras dvadéowos ras orddas 
MaxecdSov Oapundyo nad Acdyros KrupeviSa, M, Homolle 
regards aipéOy a8 Srd pers, plur., but remarks that we should 
have expected the termination in -v, comparing &iéreyev, 
C.1.G, 8050, Tshould take aipé@y to be 3rd pers. sing, and 
the construction to be like that of Lysins in Bratosth. § 12, 
dmervyxdver Myrbpids re xad Munaibeléns. In vy. 18 there 
is a doubtful reading: M, Homolle gives dwovoayrey 7a 
mempayparevusva vai rav (d]rav (¥) alpeow 7a dvdpds 
dy tyov ruyydver els ray’ day wéduv. Perhaps [ea} Adv: 
‘having heard his compositions (the poem), and those kind 
sentiments which he entertains towards our city’ (as further 
evinced by a letter, fyypassoy, which Myrinus had read.) 

‘The date of the second* Cretan inscription is fixed by the 














2 Cp. thocontemporary Polybins,ina our text, 84 

tplaco Which also illustrates rh mexpequareondea Ow abr 

Budreupor We ilustrated by Poly. 

a adroradeles 700 Aevxlov Biaride- 

xph mepl Meyerorodrrar txewbdayyar; ulvou rods Adyous, ‘the harwxgwe of 
at xpGroy yay hy xdpar KAcouéver Le being founded on his own experi- 

apocirro, werd 22 ratra..terauvar +f ence.’ ‘Tho phrase Barlderta Siew, 

srarpld Bid rhy epbe obs "Axawbs alpee ete, was common in Tater Greek. 

aw, ‘through their attachment to - ? Bulletin de 0, ha ii, 290. 
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Athenian archonship of Sarapion, which M. Dumont places in 
1348.0. It relates to a convention between three Cretan towns, 
Caossus, Olus, Lato, by which the first-named was to have the 
arbitration (Zizpordy) in certain issues pending between the 
two latter. The archaeological interest here is for the Cretan 
calendar. Each of the three towns had different names for the 
months. ‘The second day of the month Erépyios at Cnossus 
is the second of "Enevedowos (siz) at Olus, and of @roBalavos 
at Lato, Similarly Needewos (Cnossus) answers to "Aré\Ravos 
(Olus) and @ecyodépios (Lato). The month Aerdérros (Olus) 
comesponds with two of which the reading is doubtful —ép[a 
trace of dpyorros ToStaplo (Lato), and Kap[a fJouos (Cnossus). 
This last was certainly not Képveios. As to dialect, we have 
the dat. sré\—whereas wédet had been noted by Béckh as the 
constant Cretan form: éray as 3rd plur. imperative of eit: 
pera xa, with subjunct, as = péyps ao, ‘until’: genitive Avo- 
wdelos = Auoedbous: xpiblvex = xpibeict: sroprt in compos. 
(ropruypéryat) : aitocavrois for éavrois (in sense of dddfrors). 
So in the former inscription we find rév aivds aizé yabéray= 
iv éavroi p. In v. 19 there is a difficulty. ‘The passage runs 
thus :—droorm\dvraw [sid] of re Kudoxot xa) of Adriot xah of 
“Osorio opt tiv Erwednray [the Athenian governor of 
Delos] xpevyelav (= xpecBelay] xad ypduyara év épdpas rpd-~ 
kovra Gove cricas ordday & ty dvaypadne .. 7rd beboypeva. 
‘M. Homolle thinks (and I agree with him) that after ANA- 
TPAOHE. . there is not room for the four letters ETAI before 
TTA. He says that there is room for two letters only. 

Now I can suggest a restoration which gives the sense re- 
quired, and which is satisfied by the insertion of just two 
letters, via.: 61. I would read, é a» dvaypagh og 7d Beboypéva, 
‘on which they may have their resolutions recorded.” If the 
iota subscript of dvaypagg is absent (as the copy indicates), 
this was doubtless a mere slip of the stone-cutter’s, In v. 53 
of this same document he has given us xpoypayuévov instead 


2 The eps oe would not beat vate Monde $85, 1, 8. The Greek tyouer 
ance with the general complerioa of 3 v1 crwper sea to bave bean do- 
the Gietan dais. For the sabjnct, veloped ot of the negative fora (where 
sfter the rte, cp. Teocates Fon. the subj i deiterativ), abe feoner 
$44, bere. tearipon byt tg cg Bs caper, 
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of mpoyeypaypévov: a Neo-Hellenic omtailment which we 
certainly should not find in a public document of the second 
century B.C, 

Passing upward from the Roman to the Macedonian period, 
we note some points of interest in an inventory drawn up by 
the hieropoioi of the Delian temple This mentions gift 
dedicated by Perseus before he was king (ie, somewhere between. 
200 and 179 n¢.); and one of the most recent items gives the 
name of Lucius Hortensius, doubtless the praetor of 171 2.0, 
‘The inscription belongs, probably, to the very last years of free 
Delos, 171-166 5.0, It exhibits the diphthong EI used both 
for H and for HI: thus évepbaua, éveizay (= évijaar) + rel a8 
well as rH: order as well as onfdp. ‘The values of the 
objects are given in Attic terms (els Arrixod Nryor), but cortain 
fractions are expressed in terms of the Delian copper currency 
(AxAuos xadxois). ‘The weight of an object is commonly de- 
noted by the participle of iyo, or by the phanse of dxf, x7. 
But here we have a peculiarity,—the use of the neuter participle 
Tkov even with a masculine noun; ey. &Arov (bundy 2), Eyovra 
ierla, twov [‘woighing’] e's Arruod Xéyov Spayyas HA, 
xarxobs Anrdlos eva, ‘The sign ¢ (half o) is used for the 
halt-obol; T (reraprnydptov) for the quarter-obol ; the sign \ 
(perhaps from y, initial of -adeots) for obol. 

‘Phe Athenian age of Delos furnishes, first, an important 
bilingual inscription on which M, Ernest Renan has commented.? 
Ib is in Greek and Phoenician, and belongs to the fourth century 
RO. The Greck text roads ... [T]¥pov wad Lubdves ...[ete]évas 
of de MWpov iepovatras Amdddav dveOneav. Tn the Phoenician 
text M. Renan deciphers the name of ‘the king Abdaschtoreth’ 
(‘servant of Astarte"), ‘This name, he adds, corresponds with 
the Greek name ‘Straton,’ borue by several kings of Sidon; and 
may here indicate Straton the Philhellene (who reigned from 
about 874 to 862 n.c.), or else the Straton deposed by Alexander 
in 332 uc, M, Renan regrets that the fragmentary inscription 
does not tell us how the name of Apollo was translated in 
Phoenician, 

‘A puzzle is presented by the inscription which I have already 
mentioned as probable evidence for the fuct that, soon after 
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404 2.0, Sparta made a convention with Delos regarding the 
administration of the Delian temples. 

‘The Greek alphabets may, with Kirchhoff, be classed 
geographically as Eastern and Western. The alphabets of 
Asia Minor, of the Aegean isles, and of Attica, belonged 
to the eastem group; that of Laconia, to the westera, which 
was distinguished from the eastern by these among other 
traits :—() the use of Honly as the sign of the rough breathing ; 
(fd the use of the sign Y for the letter x; (iii) the use of X or 
~f with the value of & 

‘The first six lines of our inscription exhibit the charac- 
ters of the Laconian alphabet as it was after 476 no? The 
rest of the inscription is in characters of the eastern type: 
we have H for eta; X represents, not & but (as now) y, 
How are we to explain the fact that two different alphabets 
are used in two different parts of the same inscription? 
‘M. Homolle justly rejects the hypothesis that the inscription is 
fa late copy of an older document. In such a ease the original 
orthography, if not wholly altered, would have been consistently 
preserved. 

I venture to propose a simpler explanation. This was a 
convention between Sparta and Delos, of which Sparia— 
vietorious in the war—doubtless prescribed the terms. It was 
dated, on the one hand, by the names of the Spartan kings and 
ephors; on the other hand, by the names of the Delian 
magistrates, The first six lines of our inscription form the end 
of the part which prescribed the terms: these are in the 
Laconian alphabet, ‘The names which mark the date are in the 
ater Ionian alphabet. I conceive that the terms were framed at 
Sparta, and that a copy of them was sent to Delos. At Delos 
they were engraved on stone, to be set up in the temple; and 
the names marking the date were then added by the Delians, 
who, in making this addition, naturally used their own alphabet, 
Probably the authorities at Sparta did not know the names or 
styles of the Delian officials whom it was proper to record, and. 
therefore, in sending the terms, merely directed that such and 
such Spartan names were to be added beneath; leaving the 
Delians to complete the task of dating the document. It may 

1 se Tle Ta Kish Sin er ach rich pal ke 
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be noted that in the latter or Tonian part we find © for omega, 
‘This sign, as denoting omega, occurs at Miletus about 540 2.0., 
but not earlier, 

But the interest of the new Delian inscriptions culminates in 
the oldest of all—that which is found on the left side of the 
archaic bretas representing Artemis. It consists of three hexa- 
meter verses, written Boverpodndév,—the first, from left to right. 
Reversing the second line, we read :— 


NIKANAPHMANE@EKENBKHCOAOIIOXEAIPHI 
QOPHAEINOAIKBOTONABEIOEBZOXOZAABON 
AEINOMENEOZAEKAZIANETBEPABEOA 
AAOXOEM 


that is: 


Nuxdvdpy p dveOneev éenBdrp loxealpp, 
kovpn Aewodixou rod Naglov doxos ddXwv, 
Acivopbveos 82 kacvyviirn, (P)pdgou (2) 8 Aroxos (¢) 


The sculptor’s name, with éroieev, may have followed, as 
M. Homolle thinks. Hitherto the older alphabet of Naxos had 
been known from only two insoriptions. 1. One was that on 
the base of the Naxian colossus of Apollo at Delos, first noticed 
by Spon, which Bentley read as an iambic trimeter (with hiatus), 
rairod MOov ely’ dvbpids xal 7d opédas, ‘Tam of one stone, 
the imaye and the pedestal.’ ‘The first letters are (T)OAFYTO, 
as if ado liad been written &Furod, a phenomenon in which 
Kirchhoff! could scarcely believe, but which M, Homolle’s 
facourate transoript confirms. 2 ‘The other early Naxian in- 
scription is on a bas-relief at Rhomaiko, a village not far from 
Orchomenus, on the rond to Chaeronea: it reads ()eArfjvop 
érrolnaen 5 Néguos" adn’ do lBeabe. 

Both these inscriptions may be referred to the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the fifth century n., say to 520-490 no? 
Now the new inscription has a mark which at once distinguishes 
it, and affords a presumption that it is older, ‘This is the 
presence of B, with three horizontal bars, instead of H, The 


3 Studion, p. 73. ten und fiinften Jahrhunderts,’ i, 
2 "twa um die Sehmelde des sche p. 78. 
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form 1 ocours in the inscription by the mercenaries of 
Peammitichus at Abu-Simbel (cire. 620 30), in the older 
inscriptions of Thera, and in others of which the date may be 
placed before or about 540 0. The later form H occurs in 
texts of Melos and Paros, from about 540 Bo., and in the 
Rhomaiko inscription from Naxos. In both its shapes—the 
older H and the later H—this character is found serving a 
double purpose: (1) normally to denote the long ¢: (2) oceasion- 
ally to denote the rough breathing—the use for which the 
‘Western alphabets regularly reserved it. 

But our inscription presents new modifications of these 
‘uses — 

(@) In BenBire, B by itself denotes epsilon with the rough 
breathing. 

@ In AewoducEo, for AewoBlcou, it perhaps serves, as M. 
Homolle suggests, to aspirate the x. While koppa was in use? 
it, not kappa, was preferred before o and u, Where kappa was 
s0 placed, the need of a complementary sound may have been 
felt. As, however, we have Pépn, it is not easy to see why we 
have not Aewod:Po. H does not strengthen o to ov, for we 
have simply ro Nafio for roi Naflov. 


(8) Tn NaBlelo, #Acoyos, He stands for £ which in the 
older inscriptions is normally expressed by xe. Thus El alone 
stands for an aspirated x, just as above for an aspirated e. 


(4) Most remarkable of all is AABON. No one, I think, 
who examines the facsimile given by M. Homolle will have any 
doubt that the word is rightly read thus. The letters are, 
indeed, clear. The preceding &oxos is clear also. After E£oyos 
(which must be fem), in hexameter verse, derdv is the only 
alternative which presents itself, and the word is certainly not 
thet. Assuming, then, that the writer meant 2Aay, how ate 
we to explain the spelling? If it was a mere blunder of the 
stone-cutter, it was at least a strange one. In the Greek &xdos 
yodh does not elsewhere appear under a vowel form : nor is it 


A The mere presence of the koppa compel us to suppose that the koppa 
fs a point on which it is unsafe to had fallen into disuse so early as about 
{insist here. In Kirehholl's opinion (op. OL. 60 (540 .0.). 

cit. p. 39) the known evidence does not 
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likely that Hi (originally cheth) should, among its other uses, 
hhave served for the yodh. Possibly His here the aspirate; the 
effect of a double X in édA-wy may have been given by writing 
@®-hoy: on, if d is in itself the archaic equivalent of AX 
the aspirate might be regarded as developed by the double 
letter. 

To sum up: (1) the form B, instead of H, points to a 
date earlier than about 540 no; (2) the use of B is here 
various and (apparently) inconstant, Tt denotes long ¢ ; but long 
¢ is also denoted by E, as in KAZIFNETH, ANE@EKEN, 
It stands, not only for the aspirate, but also for an aspirated e, 
‘and for an aspirated x before ¢. In specimens of the Eastern 
alphabets dating from about 600 to 540 n.0, Bis already fixed 
to two uses, (1) as the long ¢; (2) occasionally, as the aspirate, 
‘The fluctuating and seemingly tentative employments of A in 
our inscription point to a time when the sign H had been 
uewly introduced, and when its application still varied with 
individual or looal caprice, 

Combining the epigraphic evidence with that afforded by 
the type of the Artemis, we can scatvely be far wrong it 
wo refer the inscription to about 650-600 n.c. It would 
thus be of approximately the same age as the writing on 
the colossus at Abu-Simbel, and would rank among the very 
oldest specimens of Greek writing known to exist, I may 
remark that € for beta, which this old inscription shows to have 
‘been early Naxian, had already been proved for Paros, Siphnos, 
‘Thasos, and Ceos, ‘The form 4 for gamma had been proved for 
the same islands—also as one (the Intest ?) of threo Cretan 
forms, and as a form used at Athens both before and after the 
adoption of the matured Tonic alphabet in 403 1.0% 








The object of the foregoing pages has been twofold: first, to 
arrange the facts derived from the new researches in a general 
survey of Delian history; secondly, to mark the chict results 
in special departments, with such comments as they suggested, 
L have elsewhere sketched for English readers the system of the 

2 Another possibility which occurs See Tublev J, aniJJ in Bircbhot’s 


is that, a standing for 4, is the Studien, 
termination of the feminine stem, 
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French school at Athens? It is well exemplified by these 
Jabours on ground which demanded so much skill and so much 
perseverance. Two successive directors, M. Bumnouf and M. 
Dumont, encouraged the efforts of two successive explorers; the 
work of M. Lebégue in 1873 was completed by that of M. 
‘Homolle in 1877, 1878, and 1879. An English society for the pro- 
motion of Hellenic studies has a wide field open to it. It might 
do good service by undertaking the photographic reproduction 
of the most important Greek manuscripts in the libraries of 
Europe;? the influence of its members might well be employed 
{in promoting the institution of travelling studentships, or other 
aids to archaeological study abroad ; and, without transgressing 
the bounds of reasonable hope, it might further contemplate 
the eventual establishment of an English institute at Athens, 
‘France and Germany have long possessed such institutes; 
‘Russia is now to have one; all that is needed in order to secure 
a similar advantage for England is the co-operation of those 
sympathies to which our Society appeals. ‘The value of such a 
permanent station has frequently been illustrated by fruitful 
enterprises, but seldom, perhaps, more signally than by the 
French exploration of Delos. 

2 Contemporary Review, vol. 38, p. een estimated at about £500. ‘The 
718 Nor. 1878). umber of subscriber (Ifbries ot 

2'The cost of photographing the individeals) in Europe and Amerion 
seven plays of Sophocles ithe Lan- would probably be sullent to warrant 
reatian MS. (G2, 0) at Florence bas this or any sinilar undertaking, 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED SITES NEAR SMYRNA. 


No part of the Greek world is richer in tradition and in 
the memories of a prehistoric past than the distriot that lies 
within the limit of a day’s exoursion from Smyrna, In the 
small but fertile plain that surrounds the head of the gulf, a 
great power existed long before the Ionians emigrated from 
Greece to Asia Minor. ‘The names of Niobe, Tantalus, Pelops, 
are all most intimately connected with Mount Sipylus, ‘The 
mountain was one of the chief seats of the worship of the god- 
dess called Cybele by the Greeks; and in that worship the 
‘connection between Greeco and the East is more apparent than 
in almost any other. Any now traces of this old empire must 
‘therefore have some value; and though the following notes are 
the result only of a first preliminary survey, they may give 
some new information about a race that is as yet too little 
known. 

A Turk, the trusty and intelligent servant of a very kind 
English friend, had accompanied us in several excursions ; and 
he told me of some ruins near his village that had hitherto 
escaped notice, M, Weber, an archaeologist in Smyrna, went 
with us in our visit to the spot 

Soon after passing from the level plain of Bournabat on to 
the rough hilly tract which stretches from north to south, con- 
necting Sipylus with Olympus, the road divides. ‘The southern 
branch leads through the village of Kavakli-Deré the northern, 
which lies much higher and keeps close to the line of the 
ancient road, passes by a café called Belcaivé. In the angle 
where the roads separate is a Turkish cemetery on the site of a 
temple, A few columns remain én situ, and fragments 
scattered about show that the building is of the Roman period, 
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During a hasty survey we observed no inscriptions. Overhang- 
ing Beleaivé is a hill of about 1,300 feet in height, of which the 
summit, from this side, seems to form along plateau. ‘This hill 
is a very prominent object in the view seen from Smyrna to 
the east, and on this account, probably, has been taken as the 
central point of a sketch attached to the Admiralty charts, On 
approaching it from the west its appearance is still more striking ; 
it seems like a broad cone severed, as if by the hand of man, 
from the range of Sipylus. On the west and south its sides are 
generally precipitous, much more so than on the east and north, 
‘Dut in one place in the southern face a glen breaks the rocky 
wall, and running up into the plateau, makes its southern 
boundary concave towards Beleaivé, After five or ten minutes 
ascent from the eafé the entrance to this glen is reached, 
which is closed by a Oyclopean wall of polygonal stones. The 








stones are of various sizes; some are small, others are six 
feet long. They are so fitted together as to produce a. level 
surface. Its height is generally from six to ton feet, but at 
some places it has been broken down to a much lower 
level. Its thickness is about twenty feet, consisting of two 
similar fronts, with the interval filled, apparently by loose 
stones and earth. It runs from rock to rock actoss the 
entrance to the glen in a curve convex to the approacher; 
and no gateway has ever existed in it, Its length must be 
at least 150 feet. Tt would attract the eye of every traveller 
on the road, at certain points of which it would be in view, 
were it not for the dense thom-bushes which clothe the 
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whole slope, except where there are bare rocks, ‘These bushes 
both conceal the wall and render the ascent difficult, and on this, 
account the remains have escaped the notice of almost every 
traveller, ‘The summit is an elongated plateau, measuring 
about 1,800 feet round, and is completely encircled by a very 
massive wall, ‘The stones are roughly squared and laid in 
horizontal courses, ‘The thickness of the wall can scarcely be 
ascertained owing to its peculiar construction and ruinous state, 





Among pottery of « plainer character, numerous fragments of 
Greek ware are scattered over the surfice, some of a very early 
period, others with the well-known black Hellenic glaze, No 
fragments with figures painted on them were found. At some 
time after the city was destroyed the surface was cleared for 
agriculture, and the stones thrown up in heaps, A little digging 
under one heap made me certain that the ground had not been 
disturbed since the destruction of the city. 

‘Towards the west end of the plateau there is a rocky 
hillock, which gives the whole hill the conical appearance that, 
it has from the west, and conceals the platean from the view of 
‘a spectator on that side. On this small hill is built the Acro 
polis, which is very similar in style to the Acropolis of Old 
Smyrna! ‘The natural rock is taken advantage of to the utmost, 
and walls are built where it fails. For example, the south-west 


1 A description of Old Smyma is moro enreful and full account will 
given, with a plan, in Curtins’ Bei- be found in M, Weber's just pub- 
trig sur Geschichte Klein-Asions, Berl. Yished work, “Le Sipylos et set 
Akad. Athand!, 1872; but a’much  Ruines.” 
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comer is simply bare rock slightly cut and smoothed ; about 
four feet from the comer the rock fails, and is continued by an 
artificial wall along the westem side. ‘The comer of the rock pro- 
jects a little beyond the line of the wall. On the Acropolis at 
Old Smyrna the middle part of the western wall is natural rock, 
Dut the two ends are artificial; and there also the rock projects 
‘beyond the line of the wall. In both cases the stones used for 
building are small, carefully squared and fitted blocks of the 
common trachyte of the country. This Acropolis is many 
times larger than that of Old Smyma. Inside it, in the centre 
of the hill, there is a large square chasm in the rock, about 
twelve or fifteen feet deep, which may possibly have been used 
asacistern On the south slope of the hillock the lines of at 
least four walls can be traced. Abutting on the wall to the east 
is a small circular ruin which may have been, as M. Weber 
thought, a ruined tumulus like those near Old Smyrna, It is 
not more than eight feet in diameter. Further to the east, 
where the hillock rises above the level of the plateau, several 
fiat shelves have been cut in the rock near one another at the 
same level, but not in one line. In these shelves small oblong 
sivkings have been made to a depth of about two inches. I 
counted ten of them. They are evidently made to hold the 
foundation of the outer wall of the Acropolis. A little to the 
north-east may be traced the line of several walls, built of 
squared stones like the Acropolis; they meet one another 
always at right angles, and evidently formed one building of 
considerable size. 

The site commands the road which passes at the foot of 
the hill In ancient time this was the road from Smyrna to 
Sardis, and thence into the interior of Asia Minor; and until the 
Hermns-valley railway was constructed, all merchandise from the 
Upper Hermus-valley and the country eastward entered Smyrna 
dy this route. On the other side of the pass, at the village of 
Nymphi, there is another bold hill, isolated from the mountain 
range to the south. On it, besides the mediaeval castle on the 
summit, there are remains of early walls, built of much larger 
Vlocks of stone than the Acropolis of Old Smyma. This fo 
like that in the pass, commands the road between Smyrna an 
Sardis. It must have been a strong place in early time; in the 
Hellenic period it seems to have sunk into decay, and again 
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under Byzantine and Genoese rale to have become a town of 
importance. 

On another extensive plateau six hundred feet beneath the 
hill over Belcaivé, towards the east, Mr. Dennis and myself 
found, during a subsequent visit, clear traces of a Hellenio city. 
Scraps of pottery and tiles were scattered about in profusion, in 
chameter exactly like the pottery of the upper city. Most of 
the fragments are plain red ware, but distinotively Greek ware 
is quite well represented. We saw some rough holes recently 
ug, and were told that three large jars had been found, but no 
bones. ‘This lower plateau adjoins the hill on which the upper 
city stands, and on it evidently the majority of the inhabitants 
lived, 

Looking at the character of all these remains one sees that a 
Greok city of considerable size once stood here. ‘The contrast 
Detween the utter ruin of the fortifications on the summit aud 
the good preservation of the wall at the foot of the hill is very 
striking. Now, as Mr, Dennis pointed out, the wall at the foot 
is an outwork to defend the entzance to a glen that runs deep 
into the side of the hill; an enomy attacking the city would gain 
fan advantage by finding an entrance to the glen. On the other 
hand, the outwork is of no value in itself, aud we might. argue 
that @ victorious enemy had destroyed the upper fortifications 
and Jeft the wall at the foot as not of any consequence. ‘Tho 
pottery found is, in the majority of cases, of a primitive kind ; 
‘on such a site as Erythrao, the great mass of the pottery is 
late. 

On these grounds I venture an hypothesis 

‘The Greck immigrants ocoupied the Lydian city of Old 
Smyma, with the small Acropolis that is still standing. ‘The 
Greek Smyma rapidly grew into an important city. It seems 
not to have been a great colonising and sea-faring state, like 
‘Miletus or Phooaea, but rather to have depended on the inland 
trade of which it is the natural coast terminus, The little 
Lydian Acropolis, which might be placed inside a respectable 
English dining-room, ceased to be a suitable centro for a city 
‘which doubtless ruled a wide country round about, ‘The Greeks 
therefore founded a colony on the magnificent site which I have 
just described. Here they commanded the road and the two valleys 
of Smyma and Nymphi, The colony, if we may judge from the 

¥r2 
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remains, was of far greater importance than the mother city ; 
and this colony was the city destroyed by Alyattes: Here the 
Greek: life centred, and here the Greek remains are found. The 
old Acropolis remained overhanging the harbour, but Alyattes 
did not take the trouble to destroy it with the same complete- 
ness with which he destroyed the more dangerous city. It still 
remains to find the Necropolis of the colony and thus prove or 
disprove the conjecture I have advanced. 

The other site of which I propose to give a short account lies 
on a hill ab the extreme northem limit of the level ground 
surrounding the Gulf of Smyrna. It is perhaps the most 
interesting relic of antiquity in the valley, as it gives the im- 
pression of greater antiquity than either of the two fortresses 
‘that we have just been describing. 

Looking northward, from the quay of Smyrna across the gulf, 
wwe see the western part of Mount Sipylus sloping upward from 
a.valley that opens on the sea at Cordelia. The effect is as if 
the spectator stood on the Aoyeioy of a gigantic Greck theatre, 
of which the valley and the gulf formed the épyfezpa and 
srépoSot. Then straight opposite in the central wedge of the 
xoidov formed by the gradual ascent of Sipylus, the eye is 
caught a little way up the slope by a bold hill whose summit 
looks like a cubical rock rising clear over the surrounding hills 
to about half the height of the highest point of Sipylus. The 
hill is now called Ada, “the island.” Old Smyma stands on 
the extreme right-hand point of the xotdor. 

‘M. Weber, who was convinced that some ruins ought to 
‘be found in this part of Sipylus, between Old Smyma and the 
ancient Temnos, corresponding to the Hicron of Cybele, noticed 
by Pausanias, was so impressed by this remarkable-looking hill 
that he started from Smyrna expressly to examine it. He was 
not disappointed, but discovered on the summit remains of con- 
siderable extent, and of the highest interest, which he found no 
difficulty in identifying as the Hieron. M. Weber published an 
account of this discovery, identifying the Hieron of Cybele with 

2 The modern name of this part of The name ected to have meaning to 
Sipylus is Yamanlar Dagh, from the the popularasind, and was changed oa 
village of Yamsnlar. It has been word that gave a distinct sense, ‘The 
suggested by ML. Fontvier that erf- sound i altcst the same in taodern 


‘Amor, the name of a landing-place pronunciation. No eaves occur at the 
YVelow the mountain, issimply Serdar, place. 
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these rnins, and the throne of Pelops with a point on the 
highest cummit of Sipylus ; but the description was buried in a 
oval paper and never met with the recognition that its interest 
undoubtedly deserved. Tt was only from a chance allusion in 
tho Zyvprasd of Kup. Toaxtpoyros, that I learned of the 
proposed identification ; and the next day the brief description 
published by M. Weber this year in the Moueeiov of the 
Evangelical School in Smyrna, came into my hands, It was a 
point of much interest to see the place, aud examine on the 
spot the arguments in favour of the proposed identificution, 
There remained also the summit of Sipylus still unexamined, 
where the throne of Pelops was conjeoturally placed; and, 
though it is probable that this name was applied to the summit 
of a hill commanding a fine view, without any artificial addition, 
still there was always the possibility of finding some natural 
appearance, perhaps aided by the hand of man, to suggest the 
name, We therefore lost no time in visiting the place, On the 
retexpedition almost all our time was spent in finding the way, 
Though visible from Smyrna, the hill is not, in sight from the 
northern side of the gulf, nor from Bournabat, the side from 
which we started ; and the process of examining all the remark- 
ablelooking hills in Sipylus is a slow one, On reaching the 
summit we had time only to take a hasty view of the ruins, 
collect some of the fagments of pottery that were scattered 
about, and make some sketches of the styles of building. A 
second visit gave us more time to examine the hill, though an 
aulucky aceident made it impossible to take measurements for a 
plan, But it is easy to see that M, Weber's hypothesis as to 
the purpose of the ruins is at least inadequate ; he was probably 
0 much absorbed in the ruins on the summit of the hill, that, 
like us on our first visit, he failed to notice the much more 
extensive trices of walls on the west and north sides of the hill. 
A brief account of the whole is necessary to make any criticism 
of his viow intelligible. 

‘From the highest point of Western Sipylus (Yamanlar Dagh), 
extend two lofty ridges, the one towards the mouth of the 
Hermus, the other towards the eastem extremity of the gulf 
near Bournabat. These ridges form the upper tier of the eotov 
in the natural theatre that we have described.  Betweon them 
a mmber of lower ridges radiate from the central point and siuk 
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gradually into the plain. Midway in one of these ridges, but 
far above them all rises the hill we speak of, like a cone, to the 
height of about 1,600 fect. Near the top, a wall extends almost 
completely round the hill, and at this point the cone is truncated. 
Tnside the wall is a plateau, more or less level, about 200 feet in 
diameter, in the centre of which rises a square mass of rock 
with perpendicular sides about thirty feet high. A similar rock 
projects over the southern brow of the hill, making a wall 
unnecessary at this side, as one might drop a stone over the 
southern face, nearly 150 feet to the slope of the hill. These 
two ‘ gigantic altars’ as M. Weber calls them, are connected by 
a lower ridge, with flat surface and perpendicular sides about 
fifteen feet high, so that the whole forms an oblong mass 





stretching across the plateau from north to south, West of this, 
and parallel to it,.a lower ridge projects from the platean 
towards the south. Between the perpendicular walls of these 
two ridges lies a narrow steep valley. It is closed at the top by 
the wall surrounding the plateau. In general this wall runs 
nearly ina circle round the hill; but it goes across the top of 
this valley in a straight line about eighty feet long. ‘This part 
of the wall is Cyclopean; the stones are of various shapes and 
sizes, but none are larger than two feet by two and a half. They 
are roughly fitted together, and often open spaces are left 
‘between them; but on the whole the surface looks smooth and 
regular and the effect is good. ‘The wall, which is several feet 
thick and about ten feet high, seems never to have risen above 
the level of the plateau, but rather to have been a support for it. 
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On the Acropolis of Erythrae near the summit I have seen a 
wall similar in style, and obviously built for the same purpose, 

After crossing the lower ridge which projects to the south at 
this point, the wall goes along the western side of the hill. It 
is here built of carefully squared stones, about twenty-seven 
inches long by fifteen inches high. Few of them are left; there 
are never more than two courses in position, with some scattered 
about, Tn the middle of the western side is a gateway, about 
four feet wide, ‘The road entered at a very oblique angle, It 
evidently passed round the north side of the hill. Down the 
northern slope, at the level where the hill parts from the chain, 
of which it is a member, there are again traces of a rondway cut 
through a small eminence, This is exactly the path by which 
the ascent is easiest for one coming from the Gulf of Smyrna, 

Along the north side of the hill, the wall that surrounds tho 
plateau is very rude and slight, After the careful building on 
the west we have first stones slightly cut, and placed with a 
rude appearance of tiers, and afterwards mere round fragments 
loosely piled up. ‘The natural rock however makes a wall less 
necessary in this part, Tho stones are piled on the top of a 
rook, which is from three to ten feet in height, On the north- 
cast, where this rock is highest, and where the wall is no longer 
required, a curious niche, like a sentry-box, is seen. It is in 
part at least artificial, its sides are three flat stones while another 
forms a'roof overhead. Inside this it is possible to stand and 
look out over the natural battlement. ‘This niche was in the 
front of a squave tower, tivo of the side walls of which still can 
Vo traced. ‘They are built of the same squared stones as the 
‘west wall and are more than three feet thick, 

Before reaching this tower we passed a hole in the plateau. 
It is now almost filled up; but was once built regularly, and 
two of the walls built of stones placed so as to give a rude 
appearance of tiers can still be seen to a depth of about four 
fect. ‘These two walls meet at a right angle, 

Tmnmediately beyond this tower there may have been a gate, 
as M. Weber states ; but the wall can hardly be traced beyond 
‘this point, though it evidently extended round to the base of 
the lofty rock. 

Tf we now ascend the oblong ridge we find that the rock in 
the centre of the plateau has been left in its natural state. Ouly 
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in one place is there a hole shaped like a grave and full of 
earth ; it may possibly be artificial. Graves likeit are scooped out 
of the limestone rock on a promontory south of Erythrae, which 
js known to have been a city before the Greek immigration ; they 
probably did not belong to a Greek race, as bones only were 
found in them. It is in the other rock that M. Weber discovered 
the most interesting remains, At its north-east corner there is 
an entrance from the lower part of the ridge into an oblong 
chamber, fourteen feet broad, which penetrates into the rock till 
it attains a total length of twenty-one feet. At oue time, ap- 
parently, there were walls of the natural rock on the north and 
east, only a narrow doorway having been made at the comer; 
Dut these rock walls seem afterwards to have been destroyed 
and replaced by artificial walls, ‘These walls differ from all the 
others described, thin layers of lime being used between the 
stones, In the floor of this chamber, but not exactly in the 
centre, is sunk an inner chamber. The accumulated rubbish, 
and an enormous boulder dislodged from the rock above make it 
impossible, at present, to see the depth of this chamber or its 
shape at the back. From east to west it is about six fect and a 
alf Lroad. The north end is semicircular; but as the south 
end is covered, it can only be asserted that the length was not 
less than twelve feet. The walls of this inner chamber are 
most beautifully built in courses about a foot high, six courses 
are visible at one end. 

On the top of this southern rock, beyond the chamber, there 
is an oval depression now filled with earth. In the central 
‘part of the rocky ridge there is a similar depression but round ; 
and again on the plateau, the road entering by the gate on the 
west appears to lead direct into another depression very much 
larger than the other two. 

On the northern and western slopes of the hill, walls can still 
‘be traced on a far greater scale than at any other place I have 
seen in the neighbourhood of Smyma. They are all built 
exactly in the same style as the western wall surrounding the 
plateau ; on one stone there seemed to be small oblong sinkings 
as if for metal clamps. Several times one could trace the out- 
line of square chambers of various sizes. Time, however, failed 
us, and we could not examine half of the slope.” 

‘Various as are the styles of building, they seem all to have 
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been employed (with perhaps the exception of the wall where 
lime is used) by the same race, each for a distinct purpose. 
Where a very massive wall is needed the Cyclopean style is 
suitable. Where the rock forms a natural wall, a still ruder 
style of building is put above it, Where a wall of no great 
thickness is required in a more level place, or where a house is 
to be built, carefully equared stones are used. Judging from the 
adaptation of the style to the purpose in view, we should there- 
fore be led to the conclusion that the inner chamber in the rock 
was something peculinly important or sacred, a tomb or a 
sanctuary, 

Considering the dimensions of the ruins on the slope of the 
hill, we can hardly agree with M, Weber in. finding on the 
summit simply the sacred precinct of the Mother Goddess. I 
should be more inclined to see here the Acropolis of an ancient 
city. ‘The analogy of the Acropolis of Erythrae impressed me 
very much, There, also, there is Cyclopean building near the 
summit supporting a small plateau, and lower down is wall of 
squared stones (different, however, in style from the building on 
this hill) which possibly may have surrounded the Acropolis, 
completely. 

It does not, however, follow that M. Weber is wrong in 
his hypothesis, It may well bo that after the city had 
decayed, the sanctity of an ancient worship was still attached 
to the place, and the Greeks still came to the Hieron of the 
‘Mother Goddess on the old Acropolis, It may be some confirma 
tion of this theory that, whereas no pottery undoubtedly Creek: 
was found on the hill at Kavakli-Deré two fragments 
of Hellenic ware of the fifth or fourth centmy were picked 
up on Ada, At each place hnndreds of fragments were 
examined. 

‘As to the throne of Pelops, it may well be that the summit of 
‘Ada wus known by this name, Though the view to the north 
is ent off by the higher range, a very wide prospect remains 
east, south, and west. Moreover the hill is far the most suitable 
point for a survey of the plain in which the Bay of Smyrna lies, 
and which might be regarded as a little kingdom, defended by 
mountain chains on every side, ‘Then whether the shrine were 
in the rock chamber or in some building lower down the hill 
we should still have the throne of Pelops év xopupf rob Spous 
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mip ris MRaorjvns pnrpds'rd depdv (Raus, v.13, 7). It must 
however be confessed that the words of Pausanias in which the 
definite article is used before gpous are more naturally inter- 
preted as referring to the highest point of Sipylus itself; but 
it is in general not safe to press the words of a Greek description 
180 close. 

But it would be premature to speculate on the character of 
the ruins till a more thorough investigation has been made, If 
this could be accompanied with some slight excavation, which 
might be very easily done, as the steep slope leaves no possibility 
for great accumulation of earth, much would probably be learned 
about the character of the race which built these walls. I have 
reason also to believe that in the six or eight miles between Old 
Smyrna and the ruins on Ada, discoveries may yet be made, 
Again on the other side of Old Smyma M, Weber has found, on 
the hill near Bournabat, an ancient fortification, which cam be 
distinctly traoed below the rude walls of a modem mandra, or 
fold; but the description of it I must leave for his forthcoming 
publication, Le Sipylos et ss Ruines. Since all these ruins, 
close to and within easy reach of Smyrna, have remained alinost, 
unknown till lately, there is great hope that a careful examina- 
tion of Mount Sipylus might show many remains of the Lycian 
Empire that have escaped the ravages of time and the notice of 
travellers, 

W. M, Ramsay, 
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NOTES FROM JOURNEYS IN THE TROAD AND 
fi LYDIA, 


‘Tats Troad has been so thoroughly explored of late years that 
my only exouse for saying anything about my own travels in it, 
during the autumn of 1879 is partly that they were undertaken 
in the cause of archaeology, partly that I enjoyed the advantage 
of having Mr. Frank Calvert as a guide, Mr. Calvert has lived 
so long in the country, and is so well acquainted with its 
archaeology, in the intorest of which he has excavated on 
various historic and prehistoric sites, that I could not fail to 
obtain a better knowledge of the whole district than has 
hitherto fallen to the lot of most visitors. Dr. Schliemann, 
moreover, had kindly placed his foreman and servant, Nikéla, 
at the disposal of myself and my friend, Mr. F. W, Porcival, 
and a Nikéla is a native of Ren Keui, I had additional 
opportunities of making myself acquainted with ‘Trojan 
topography. 

Sinco Dr. Schliemann, however, has entered fully into this 
subject in his work on ‘Tis,’ I shall content myself with a fow 
selections from the notes I made during my journey, and draw 
attention to one or two matters which have not. beon observed 
before, But I must first of all confess myself a convert to the 
theory which identifies the Hin of Homer with Hissarlik. 
If Troy ever existed, it could have only been on the site of 
Hissarlik. ‘There is no other site, at once so ancient, so 
commanding, and so conveniently near the sea, in the whole of 
the Troad.  Strabo's ‘ village of the Ilieans,’ which I am 
inclined to place at a spot a little to the south of Chiblak, 
where there are remains of two Hellenic or Graeco-Roman 
towns, is of course out of the question, It was too far inland, 
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and had no early history, As for Bunarbashi, so long the 
chosen representative of ilinm, I find it difficult to understand 
how any one acquainted with the archaeology of Greece and 
Asia could have maintained its claims, ‘The scholars of the 
last coutury, believing as they did that the Troy of Homer was 
like one of the great cities of Europe, naturally fixed upon the 
hoights of Bunarbashi as realising their ideal, Hero we have 
a large-sized hill, or rather the Inst spur of the range of Ida, 
which would have embraced within its circumference a city as 
large as Edinburgh, and needs a long and weary climb to scale 
its summit, None of the data given in Homer suit it, and the 
springs in which Le Chevalier saw the twin sources of the 
Skamander are really more than twenty in number, As the 
cliff descends sheer into the bed of the Skamandler on the south- 
eastern side, the race of Achilles and Hektor would have been 
possible; indeed, the size of Bunarbasbi and the. impossibility 
of finding any one spot sufficiently high to overlook the gradual 
slope of the hill on the western side, are sufficient to show that 
no legend could have made it a sort of watch-tower from which 
to survey the surrounding plain. Such places were not the 
sites of prehistoric cities or fortifications, ‘Tho latter, as we 
now know, are always ridiculously small to our eyes, and if they 
continued their existenco into the historical age, became merely 
the citadels of the towns at their feet. A picce of rising ground, 
not too high and not too large, protected if possible by a low 
steop oliff, aud provided with a spring of water, was the natural 
spot on which the early inhabitants of Greece and Asia Minor 
Duilt their fortified towns, Mykenne, Tiryns, Boeotian Orkh- 
omenos, the Akropolis of Athons or the Trojan Hissarlik, 
are tho natural sites of pre-historic settlements, not a hill like 
that of Bunarbashi, 

No relics of early date have beon found on the latter spot, 
with the excoption of some tumuli built of loose stones on tho 
summit of the hill, which consequently, it may be observed, 
could not have been included within the precincts of a town. 
At. the south-east comer of the summit, just above the crag 
which descends abruptly into the Skamander below, are some 
remains of masonry, among them a fragment of wall which has 
been called ‘Cyclopean.’ But it only needs a careful examina 
tion to see that every stone in this so-called Cyclupean wall has 
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‘been shaped by an iron pick, and can hardly be older than 
the Macedonian period. Elsewhere the excavations of von 
Hahn and Scbliemann in the scanty soil have brought to 
light only pottery and other relies of the historic age. ‘Tho 
ideas and condition of the early settlers in the Troad were not 
ours, and the very reasons which make Bunarbashi seem to 
‘us so excellent a site for a city prevented them from settling 
there, 

‘At Hissarlik I discovered that the brick city which has been 
partially destroyed by fire, and in which Dr. Schliemann found 
the treasures, had been preceded, not by one city, as had 
hitherto ben supposed, but by two, This discovery was 
subsequently confirmed by Dr, Schliemann, who had already 
noticed that the pottery contained in the two strata was entirely 
different, The first settlers had their entrance on the north 
west side, where the original hill sloped gently and immedintely 
faced the sen, The situation was an admirable one for « people 
who, a8 we know from their remains, were great consumers of 
oysters and other sea-fish ; it was near enough to the sea for 
fishing purposes, and yot distant enough to be safe from attacks 
by pirates, while it stood above the miasmata of the plain, ‘The 
next-comers made a new entrance by heaping earth against the 
steep slope of the hill on the south-east. side, and so forming 
a road, at the upper eud of which they built a gute, ‘The op- 
posite side of the town, where the entrance of the original 
inhabitants lad been, was made secure by an artificial mound 
of earth and stone wall. 

Opposite Bunarbashi, on the eastem bank of the Skamander, 
is another Hissarlik or castle-hill. Tt is a steop and rugged 
climb to the summit, which is covered with the remains of 

istoric buildings and a circular wall of Cyclopean masonry. 
‘Within the Intter are a number of ellipses of stono, similar to 
the basement of the so-called Tomb of Hektor on Bunarbashi. 
It is diffioult to explain their origin, ‘The soil is very scanty, 
and Mr, Calvert’s excavations have resulted in the discovery of 
only two fragments of rude pre-historic pottery. I found some 
more potsherds on the spot, conrse and suu-baked. ‘They might 
belong to any period before the Hellenic. A little above the 
village of Bunarbashi itself, to the north-west, is a modern 
sqnare enclosure for cattle, Among the stones of which 
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this is built is one, first noticed by Admiral Spratt, which 
hhas an inscription in very strange characters, Here is 
copy of it: 








4A BO O v1 jp 


Dr. Schliemann turns it-upside down and reads it as Tarkish, 
but I do not see how he can connect the characters with any 
form of the Arabie alphabet. ‘The letters, moreover, are incised, 
not in relief, as is usual with Turkish inscriptions, 

Between Bunarbashi and Hissarlik lies Mr. Frank Calvert's 
farm at Akshi-Keui, just above the springs of the Dudén, which 
flow into the Skamander, and were, I believe, the springs 
identified by Strabo, on the authority of Demetrius of Skepsis, 
with the Homeric sources of the Skamander. At the back of 
the farmhouse Mr. Calvert has discovered the necropolis of the 
old Greek town of Thymbra. Much of the pottery found in the 
tombs is archaic, and of the same character as to material and 
ornamentation as the Phoeniko-Greck pottery of Thera and 
Greece, so that we are carried back by it to at least the seventh 
or eighth century B.c. Among the pottery are some paterae of a 
peculiar shape, on one of which I noticed four characters 
belonging to the so-called Kypriote syllabary, which I should 
prefer to call the syllabary of Asia Minor. On opposite sides 
of the patera are the two characters $$ twico repeated, 
which may represent the name of the maker or owner. ‘The 
first has the phonetic value of 7e or Ze ; the value of the second 
is unfortunately doubtful, but may possibly be oon ;2 in which 
case we should have the proper name AeFov. Alternating with 
this twice-repeated name are the single characters 3¥ and i), the 
first of which is an ornamental variation of the Kypriote ¢, while 
the second is the Kypriote ne. ‘They are plainly used as mere 


> Teoceurs as the frst character of Major di Ceanola at Salamis, which is 
‘thonameinseribed onthe baseofasmall read Olimpais, by M. Prides, 
terracotta figure of a womau found by 
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‘omaments, ‘The occurrence of these characters is interesting, 
since Dr, Schliemann’s discoveries at Hissarlik had already 
informed us that the so-called Kypriote syllabary was once 
employed in the Troad, and the pacera from Thymbra further 
shows that even after the introduction of the Phoenilkian alpha- 
bet, and gluring the earlier Hellenic period, the old characters 
still lingered on, and might be employed for decorative 
-purposes.! 

The river Thymbrius flows on the northern side of the rising 
ground on which Thymbra stood, making its way through thick 
Dushes of agnus oastus and willow-trees, A mile to the south 
it joins the Skamander ofter passing for nearly half a mile 
through a dreary waste of swamp and sand. Just before this 
marshy district is reached, at the extremity of the higher ground 
on the western bank of the Thymbrius, is a remarkable tumulus 
Known as the Khanai-Tepé, This was partially excavated by 
Mr, Calvert some years ago, and the excavations have been 
completod during the past winter at Dr, Schliemann's request. 
‘The partial excavations, however, made it clear to me that the 
tumulus was the site of the famous temple of the Thymbraean, 
Apollo. Ibis the ouly spot which eorresponds with the require 
ments given by Strabo (18. 1. 85), and it corrosponds with thom 
exnetly. Moreover, there are plain traces of a temple in the 
upper soil of the mound, a section of which was shown by a 
shaft driven right through it by Mr. Galvert. Above the native 
yock came two feet of artificial earth, containing interments, 
about seven of which had been found, up to the time of my visit. 
‘The bones soem to have been deposited in large jars of comse 
rei clay, and various objects were mixed with them. Among 
these were flint. and obsidian flakes and polished implements of 
stone, a bone whistle, bronze pin with a double twisted top, 
and fragments of black pottery similar to that found in the 
lower strata of Hissarlik as weil aa in the prehistoric tumulus 
‘on the shore of Besika Bay. ‘The bones of an infant were 








1 Tt is powible that a figment of yecropolis of Thymbra and pub- 
the old langnage of the in Le Bas, Poyige archéologique 
‘vo preserved in an inscription in Greek (1847), No, 174%m, which is as 


letters found by Mr, Frank Calvert in follows s— 
- AISOENEIAIEMM@)ITONIKIAIOITOFAVKIO 
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iscovered laid within walls of sun-dried bricks, as well as 
numerous flakes and implements of a milky flint, nodules of 
which are met with below the trachyte on the western side of 
the Thymbrius northward of Akshi-Keni, A layer of charcoal 
came above this first stratum of earth, on the top of which was 
another stratum of earth a foot and a hslf thick, containing 
fragments of black pottery and flint implements, but no bones. 
It was evident, therefore, that the mound had been raised for 
sepulchral purposes by the prehistoric inhabitants of the Troad, 
and the layer of charcoal may have been a memorial of their 
funeral feasts. As time went on, however, the tumulus must 
have become sacred, legends must have grown up about it, and 
sacrifices been offered upon its summit. At all events the 
second layer of earth is succeeded by a Iayer of wood-ashes and 
calcined stones a foot thick. Over these comes a pavement of 
sun-dried brick, upon which rests ancther layer of wood-ashes 
two fect in depth. Then fullow walls of the Hellenic period, 
among which I distinctly traced the foundations of the cella on 
the north-west side. The walls must be those of the Greek 
temple built on a site long deemed sacred, where sacrifices had 
been offered for many generations. ‘The antiquity to which the 
sucred character of the spot reached back may be judged from 
the thickness of the two layers of wood-ashes. Their accumu- 
lation must have been a slow process. 

‘The only unpublished Greck inscription found at Thymbra 
is the fragment of a tomb of a late period which contains a 
curious name, BpuBapus (2). 
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The tumulus of Agios Demetrios is a natural, not an 
artificial mound, and derives its namo, I believe, from the 
fact that a temple of Démétér once stood at the foot of it 
on the eastern side, The foundations of this temple still 
remain, and the marble blocks that are strewn around, partly 
embedded in the soil, seem to indicate that excavations 
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might bring something of interest to light: An open chapel 
close by has been partially built out of the ruined fragments 
of the old temple. 

Northward of the tumulus is a large commanding site of 
rising ground, on the eastern slope of which Hellenic tombs 
have been discovered, Mr, Frank Calvert suggested to me 
that this might be the true site of Sigeum, the modern town 
of Sigeion occupying the site of the ancient Akhilleum. If 
the modern Sigeion is rightly named, there is certainly no site 
available for Akhilleum, since the tumulus of Akhilles is 
immediately under the eminence on which Sigeion stands, and 
there are no potsherds or other remains of an old town in its 
vicinity. (See, however, Strabo, 13, 1.82, 39.) The tumulus of 
Akbilles was excavated by a Jew for M. Choiscul-Goufier in 
1786, who professed to find in it some Etruscan pottery, the 
fragments of an iron sword, and some other remains. ‘There 
‘can be no doubt, however, that these objects were all brought 
from elsewhere, s0 that a discovery of interest may possibly 
avait a future explorer. 

‘At Gheykli, on the way to Aloxandria Troas, I noticed some 
fragments of marble in the cemetery and in a field to the 
north of it, as well as at a Turkish fountain, from which we 
may conclude that a Greek temple once stood in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At Alexandria Troas itself three enormous columns, one of 
which is shattored, still lie on the bank of the pestiferous pond 
which marks the site of the ancient harbour, and nine com- 
panion columns may be seen in the granite quarries near 
‘Kochali Ovasi in the very places where they were cut. Seven 
of these lie together in one place, and the two others a little 
beyond, a vast heap of stone chippings coming between them. 
I mention this because the number of columns in each case 
has been wrongly stated in Murray’s Guidebook, 

‘The ferruginous hot springs of Ligia, in a valley eastward 
of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, are still much frequented, 
and I saw the marble torso of a woman in the bath-house 
there. 

‘We passed a night at the village of Tki-Stambtl in some 
uildings that had been erected by an Armenian valona- 
merchant, While waiting for dinner I noticed a broken block. 

BW. 8. VOL. I. « 
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of marble in the courtyard containing the following inscription, 
which I cannot find in Mommsen's Corpus :'— 


Q-AE DIL - CON-SEY 





‘The morning after leaving Tki-Stambtl we passed very 
pleasantly in exploring the remains of the old Greek city on 
the summit of the Chigri-Dagh, which Mr. Calvert would 
identify with Neandria, ‘The remains belong to the early 
part of the Hellenic period, and the climb up to them over 
rugged and almost perpendicular rocks is long and fatiguing. 
But the view alone that is gained from the top would amply 
repay the visitor for all his pains. In front lies the rich plain 
above which tower the peaks of Ida, while on the opposite side 
is the blue sea and the pretty little island of Tenedos. South- 
ward, the view extends over Assos and Lesbos to the mountains 
of Lydia, while far away in the north-cast is the mountain-range 
that overlooks Kyzikos and the Sea of Marmora, In fact a 
lange part of Mysia is visible from the summit of Chigri. But 
besides the view, the traveller has also before him some of the 
‘most perfect remains of Greek city-walls existing anywhere in 
the world. ‘The summit of the mountain is divided into two 
separate peaks, the highest of which served as the Greok citadel, 
while the town stood on the plateau between them and the 
sloping ground on the south-east side below. The whole is 
surrounded by a wall of well-built masonry, in a wonderful 


2 Tho inscription may be compared (Kin}p. Ceo), divi Traifani) Parthiot 
with the one on a granite column at (Glius), divi Nervae nep(os) Traianule) 
‘Yekli (Gheykli), near Alexandria Hudrianus, Aug. pont, max, trib. pot 
‘Troas, given in Le Bus, No. 1732:— will, evs fil. 8 i, 
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state of preservation, which runs up to the highest part of the 
citadel. On the south side there are seven walls, rising one 
above the other, the lowermost of which (more than a mile in 
length) is pierced by eight gateways, flanked with towers. The 
lintels of each gate consist of large monoliths, the first I came 
to measuring more than twelve feet in length, and the blocks 
of stone with which the way was paved are still in their places, 
The last gate is at the point where the wall tums round the 
smaller peak of the hill. ‘The foundations of the old houses 
may be traced in many places within the walls, and I discovered 
the remains of a large temple and a single-flated column between 
the sixth and seventh walls, On the north side the Hellenic 
wall, which is here pierced by eleven drains, some of which 
are quite perfect, is joined by two walls of Pelasgic masonry, 
which seems to imply that the place had been inhabited before 
the Greck period. The carly date of the Greek settlement, 
however, is indicated by the polygonal character of the masonry, 
as well as by the absence of inscriptions or cement, and 
the rarity of any kind of ornamentation, At the foot of the 
hill is a fragment of Roman work, and between Chigri and 
Tneh a broken marble cornice with the word DIvI upon 
it, The so-called Tomb of Aeneas at Inch is a natural 
mound, but the name is a curious illustration of a geographical 
myth. 

‘The only other ‘Note’ from my journeys in the Troad 
which I need record concerns a short and mutilated inscription, 
which had been dug up just before I saw it and embedded in 
the wall of a house that was being built at Kalessi Ovasi, a 
village not far from the quarries from which the granite columns 
of Alexandria Troas were brought. The inscription, which 
originally consisted of two lines only, is as follows :— 


VS TO 
UMP Xt 


I must now pass to Lydia and select a fow out of the many 
notes I made during two excursions through a little-explored 
country. One of the objects of my expodition was the famous 
figure of the Pseudo-Sesostris (Herod. ii, 106) in the pass of 
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Karabel, about three miles from Nimphi. Nimphi itself, with 
its rained Roman palace and rock-cut tombs in the cliff above, 
is twenty miles inland from Smyrna, ‘Texier's drawing of the 
figure had previously convinced me that we had in it an example 
of Hittite art, specimens of which are now being brought to 
England from the Hittite capital of Carchemish (Jorabts or 
Jerablus) on the Euphrates, and that the monument of Karabel 
as well as the monuments of Eyuk and Boghaz Keui near the 
Halys bore witness to a Hittite occupation of Asia Minor in the 
prehistoric age? The importance of this discovery for the 
history of the early art and culture of Asia Minor and Greece 
need not be pointed out, and it was therefore desirable to verify 
it, Now Texier had indicated in his drawing the existence of 
some curious hieroglyphic characters on the right side of the 
Pecudo-Sesostris, and the discoveries at Carchemish and elzo- 
where had made us acquainted with the fact that the Hittites 
employed a strange system of hieroglyphic writing which is 
still undeciphered. Texier’s copy was not accurate enough 
to allow us to decide whether or not the hieroglyphics in it, 
were identical with those of Carchemish. ‘The question, 
however, is now settled, I took two squeezes of the characters 
at Kambel, as well as careful copies, and the characters turn 
out to be the same as those that were employed by the 
Hittites in their distant capital on the Euphrates. We may 
therefore consider, as Mr. Head remarks, that Sardes was 
once in Hittite hands, ‘and to the governor or satrap of 
Sardes, the inbabitants of the valleys of the Kaikos, the 
Hermos, the Kayster, and the Macander were then, as later, 
tributary.’ ? 

But. besides this figure, which has been known since 1859, 
when it was discovered by Mr. Renouard, I was also privileged 
to see the second figure described by Herodotus, which had so 
long been sought in vain. This second figure is on monolith 
between the present path and the little Kara Su, or Black 
Stream, which flows through the pass, and about ten minutes’ 
walk to the left of the other figure. ‘The latter is on the 
eastern cliff, more than seventy feet above the road, whereas 
the former is on a level with the western side of the old path, 


2 ee my Inters in the Aendemy, —# History of the Coinage of Ephesus, 
August 8 and November 1, 1879.22. 5. 
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‘This has long been disused, the present path running a few 
yards to the westward, and hence the second figure remained so 
long unnoticed, being buried in shrubs, with its carved face 
turned away from the modern traveller? Owing to its more 
accessible position, it has suffered much more severely than its 
companion sculpture; the breast and head are mutilated, and 
disfigured by the smoke of a Yuruk's fire, whose tent was 
pitched against it when it was scen by Mr. Spiegelthal three or 
four years ago. It is 74 feet in length and 5} feet broad in 
the thickest part. It must have been this second figure that 
was described in detail by Herodotus, since the inscription upon 
the other figure is not upon the breast, as stated by the Greek 
historian, but at the side, while the spear is held in the left 
hand pointing towards Ephesus. In the case of the newly- 
found figure, however, the spear points towards Sardes, and is 
therefore held in the right band, and as there is no sign of an 
inscription elsewhere, the characters no doubt ran across the 
breast. ‘The two figures must have served as sign-posts, besides 
being visible tokens of Hittite dominion. The pass of Karabel 
leads from Sardes and Smyrna to Ephesus, and through it, as 
we see, the high-road ran in ancient times. I detected traces of 
this high-road close to the second Pseudo-Sesostris, on the western 
side of the stream, not on the eastern, as stated by Mr. Human. 
‘At the northern entrance of the valley, on the left-hand 
side, is an artificial tumulus, called by the Turks ‘The Treasure- 
mound ;? and a little beyond it, between the mound and the first 
Peeudo-Sesostris, I observed a large niche in the rock which had 
been smoothed away as if to receive an inscription. About half 
a mile beyond the figures, on the right-hand side of the pass, 
is a double cave, called by the Turks the ‘ Cave of Treasure.” A. 
stream flows through one of the cavities, into which it passes from 
the other at a distance of about twenty yards from the entrance, 





2 Tt was frst discovered by Dr. John lished by Prof. E. Cartius in the Arche 
Beddoo, in company with Count dologische Zeitung for 1875, pp. 50, 51 
Kéuigsmarek and Dr, Scott of South- (where, however, the copy of ‘the 
hampton, in 1856, but as nothing was figure is not quite correct, and the old 
suid about the fact, Ma. Karl Humann, rou does not run along the east side 
who visited the spot in June, 1875, of the stream, as stated), and by Dr, 
‘may claim the merit of first making Hyde Clarke’ in the denacum of 
known the existence of the missing Octoler 16, 1875, pp. 516, 517. 
figure, Humann’s discovery was pube 
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as was discovered by George Fedros, a Greek of Smyrna, and 
companion. Three hours to the east of Nimphi, at the village 
of Karijalia, Mz, Karl Humann came across rock-tombs and 
niches cut in the cliff and above the village of Ekmes, on the 
side of Mount Sipylus immediately opposite the northern 
entrance of the Karabel Pass, I noticed a large piece of lime- 
stone rock which rises very prominently out of the dark slope 
of the mountain. Though at midday it seemed to display a 
flat surface, both in the evening and in the early morning my 
‘imocular glass showed that an oblong niche of considerable size, 
like those in which the Pseudo-Sesosiris figures are cut, existed 
in its centro. 

Tmay add that in going to Nimphi I travelled along what is 
called the Old Road, which is now but little frequented. On 
the way we passed the cemetery of Sislar, which is filled with 
the fragments of marble columns and other indications of a 
Greek temple that must once have existed there, and a few 
miles further on I noticed the foundations of another temple, 
Old mines of silver and antimony exist in the neighbourhood of 
Nimphi, and Mr. Spiogelthal informs me that he has found 
Byzantine tombs in the Pass of Karabel. 

In riding across the plain from Karabel to Cassaba, we passed 
a tumulus on the left bank of the Nif-chai, five minutes beyond 
the rains of a Roman bridge, and shortly before reaching 
Cassaba two tumuli on the right. 

Sardes I explored thoroughly, and satisfied myself that the 
remains of the old Lydian city still lie under the ground, though 
ata depth of more than forty feet, both above and below the 
temple of Kybelé. A little above the temple a Roman sarco- 
pphagus has lately been brought to light, and a little above that 
again I noticed an unexplored tumulus which probably goes 
back to pre-Hellenic times, In a field to the east of the ancient 
city M. Mithlhausen discovered two years ago a chambered 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other objects, I was 
shown at Smyrna a small piece of an archaic gold ornament 
which was said to have come from it, but everything else seems to 
have disappeared. At all events, I could hear nothing about 
the remains. Nothing is left of the acropolis of Surdes except 
a mere shell, the top of which is as narrow as the edge of a 
razor, the loose sandstone of which the hill was composed 
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having been washed down into the bed of the Paktélos below. 
I realised, however, the character of inaccessibility asoribed to 
the place in ancient times, as I had to climb up the steep and 
rugged side of the cliff, with the sun on my back and the 
‘thermometer at 101°in the shade. I carefully examined the 
fragment of mediaeval wall that adorns the crest of the hill, both 
inside and out, but though I copied every line of inscription 
that has been built into them, I could find none that has been 
overlooked in Le Bas, On the eastern slope of the hill I 
detected traces of an ancient wall which ran sheer down it, as 
well as the foundations of a circular building. 

After visiting the tumulus of Alyattes and the other tumuli 
which stand on the same plateau, we explored the Gygaean 
Lake. ‘The lake was very low, owing to the long drought of six 
months that had preceded my visit, and I was thus enabled to 
observe, as Mr. Spiogelthal had observed before me, the remains 
of lacustrine dwellings in two places. ‘The foundations of the 
old temple of Artemis (?) are very visible on the southern 
shore of the lake as well as of a causey thrown out into the 
lake, A Greek gentleman, M. Naoumi, who farms the fishing 
along with a Turkish partner for 4800 Turkish pounds a year, 
has lately had some boats brought to the lake. ‘These aro 
manned by fair-skinned Slavs from Southern Russia, settled here 
in the time of Catherine, who still preserve their features, 
complexion, and language. ‘Three of these gave me and my 
friend a pleasant row over the lake. The fish caught in it 
are carp, which are usually of a wonderfully large size. Accord- 
ing to the local superstition every carp has a. bitter stone in its 
mouth. , If this is not removed before the fish is eaten fever 
will be the inevitable result, If, however, the stone is removed 
the fish is considered innocuous, 

On our way from the Gygaean Lake to Urghanlu we were 
entertained by a Turkish gentleman, Achmet Bey, whose 
chift or farin is not far from Achmetlil. He showed me a 
marble lion’s head built into the wall of one of bis farm- 
buildings, which he said had come from Sardes. As the style 


2 The path by which the Median secording to which the vulnerable 
soldier found his way into the acropolis point was caused by the lion carried 
nat have been formed by one of these round the oftadel by Meles not passing 
Jandalips, and was consequently un- over it, is plainly to be explained in 
Known to the garrison, ‘The legend, the same way, (Hd, {. 84). 
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of it is archaic, it might easily have been of the age of Kroesus. 
‘The art is of the seme character as that of the archaic statues 
found by Prof. Newton at Brankhidne. At Urghaulu, where we 
spent a night, I saw what looked like a tumulus surrounded by 
1 wall on tho other side of the plain of the Hermus, and on the 
very summit of the Tmélus range. I was told by the natives 
‘that it was ‘an old castle,’ called the ‘Castle of Mosquitoes,’ 
Sevrijeh-Hissar. I may here note that the Turkish head of 
the police at Philadelphia averred that when hunting brigands 
in a desolate part of Mount Tmélus he had come across a 
monument of large size covered all over with strange characters. 
‘When I mentioned this afterwards to Mr, Spiegelthal, he told 
‘me that he had himself once discovered the same monument, 
which was inscribed with Persian cuneiform characters, and had 
probably been erected by Darius. It is a pity that we have no 
copy of the inseription. 

‘The road from Cassaba to Magnesia ad Sipylum winds round 
the north-eastern shoulder of Sipylus, and here I was informed 
that ‘old stones ’ with letters on them existed in the village of 
Koralina, about a mile and a half to the left of the path. 
Owing to the time the soldiers who were with me had wasted on 
the way I was unfortunately unable to turn aside and discover 
whether or not the letters were Greck. At this spot four 
tumuli and the remains of a fifth exist by the side of the road. 

‘We spent a long afternoon before the famous figure of Niobé, 
which does not seem to have been properly examined previously. 
At all events I discovered one or two facts which hed not been 
noticed by earlier visitors. First of all I found traces of the 
foot of the figure, or rather of shoes with turned-up ends, rudely 
delineated on the surface of the stone and tured inwards, 
Secondly I found that the head of the figure is surmounted by 
a small circle, by way of omament, which is carved out of the 
rock at the back. ‘Thirdly, I noticed that tho hair of the 
figure is represented very curiously by futings. I am inclined 
to think that the image was originally intended to denote the 
goddess Kybelé, though I cannot explain why it is made to face 
the north-west, and the disfigurement of the face by decom- 
posed particles of lime which trickle over it in wet weather 
renders it difficult to say whether it was intended to be male 
or female, Mr. Dennis, indeed, thought that the calcareous 
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accumulation below the chin is not wholly due to the decom- 
position of the stone, but covers the representation of a beard. 
At any rate the original features of the image had dis- 
appeared, and the decomposition of the stone had produced the 
semblance of tears, before the Grecks had settled in Smyrna 
and attached to it the myth of the weeping Niobé. ‘The 
couches of the nymphs’ mentioned by ‘Homer in connection 
with the statue (J/, xxiv. 615, 616) must be the numerous rock- 
tombs cut in the cliff in the neighbourhood of the sculpture, 
which have the shape of a bed, (). At the foot of the cliff is 
a stream, fed by several springs, some of which are warm and 
aperient, and just below the figure is a small pool, filled with 
torteises, and called by the Greeks ‘the Tears of Niobé. 
‘This poo! is all that is left of an extensive lake, drained some 
thirty years ago, which seems to have represented the lake 
under which the town of Sipylus was buried after the earth- 
quake in the time of Tiberius. ‘The columns of a temple found 
when the lake was drained now serve to support the embank- 
ment of a stream Which a market-gardener had diverted from 
the main channel. 

‘The figure of Niobé, as is well known, is represented in a 
sitting posture, with the hands pressed against the breast, like 
the rude figure of the goddess Artemis Nanaea, which was 
carried in prehistoric times from Babylonia to Asia Minor, the 
Aegean Islands, and Greece. In front of the figure is a pit- 
tomb filled’ with small loose stones. The style of art is 
thoroughly barbaric, and transports us to a period earlier than 
that of Hittite influence. Itreminds me strongly of that of the 
curious figure cut out of the rock at Bujah near Smyrna, which 
was discovered by Mr. Spiegelthal, and sont to the British 
Museum by Mr. Dennis, Bat I was further strongly reminded 
of the sitting Egyptian statues in niches cut out of the rock on 
either side of the Nile, more particularly of that of Nofre-tari, 
the wife of Ramses II, at Abu-Simbel. Indeed it is difficult 
to avoid believing that the Niob@ is really a barbarous imita- 
tion of one of those Egyptian sculptures, so great is the general 
resemblance between them. 

‘After visiting the Niobé we dined at Magnesia, and there 
heard from a boy who waited on us of another figure carved on 
a rock ina niche similar to that in which the Niobé stands, and 
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at the distance of about half a mile to the east of the latter. 
Accordingly I started next morning for the spot, taking the boy 
with me asa guide. Unfortunately he lost his way among the 
rocks and brambles of the mountain, and after clambering 
about the cliff for several hours under a burning sun, I was 
obliged to return to Magnesia without having seen what I was 
in search of My guide described it as a well-executed figure 
resembling @ sheep, with the head, neck, ears, tail and wool 
quite perfect, but the logs so far injured as to make it difficult, 
to say whether they were two or four, ‘The head points east, 
the tail west. I found by cross-examination that whatever else 
the animal was intended to be, it was ceriainly not a lion, 
‘While hunting for it, however, I discovered the representation 
of a large phallus on a smooth wall of rock, with two small 
niches of triangular shape carved on either side of it, and two 
pit-tombs in front, similar to that in front of the Niobé. It 
stands about a mile to the east of the latter, near the top of the 
mountain, and in a straight line from a rained mill, If the 
Doy’s recollection was trustworthy, the figute of the animal is 
detween the Niobé and the Phallus. The latter, it is plain, 
must once have been an object of pilgrimage, like a similar 
object I once visited in the Basque Pyrenees, near the village of 
Bidarray, hence called ‘the Saint of Bidarray’ and still visited 
by the Basque women far and near in the hope of getting 
offspring, which is on the inner wall of a small grotto on the 
top of a hill, and, like its double on Sipylus, is really a stalag- 
mitic formation. "While searching for the figure of the animal 
Lalso noticed what looked like a quadrangular block of white 
marble hidden among the bushes upon the very brow of the 
cliff, about half a mile westward of the phallus. I examined 
it carefully through my binocular glass, and regret very much 
that I did not force my way to it, since I afterwards fancied 
that it might be the ‘throne of Pelops,’ placed by Pausanias in 
this locality. (Paus, 5,13, 4.) At the time, however, I had 
forgotten the passage of Pausanias; and the great heat, the 
difficulty of climbing up a cliff with loose stones under the 
feet, and nothing to cling to except prickly shrubs, together 
with the existence of a deep ravine between myself and the 
lock of marble, must be my excuse for not having actually 
visited it, 
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A little to the east of the phallus, in a depression on the 
summit of the mountain, I discovered three natural pyramids 
of stone, and close to thom two chambered rock-tombs similar 
to the well-known one at the foot of Sipylus, besides a 
cistern hewn out of the rock. Other rock-tombs on the face of 
the mountain, as well as stone implements found in the neigh- 
dourhood, some of which I brought home with me, show pretty 
plainly the prehistoric antiquity of these monuments. Mx. 
Spiegelthal has heard from some Yuruks of amonument exactly 
like that of the Niobd existing in the western part of Sipylus 
near old Smyrna (Texicr's Tantalis), about an hour and a half 
distant from Smyrna. If it were not for the brigands, many more 
monuments of the same kind might doubtless be discovered. 

On the way from Smyrna to Ephesus I came across the 
remains of a Greek temple which has not been noticed before. 
Opposite Kosbunar, and on the hill top above the village of 
Belevi (not Beledi, as in Kiepert’s map), I noticed an artificial 
‘tumulus surrounded by a wall of Cyelopean masonry. Descending 
the hill by its northern slope we come to the ruins of a mediaeval 
fortress, and a little behind this stood the temple. The 
city to which it belonged must, I believe, have beon the Larissa 
of Strabo (9. v. 19., 13. iii. 2.), though, if so, the distances given. 
by the Greek geographer are, as usual, wrong. Southward of 
Ephesus, again, and opposite ‘Azizich is another tumulus sur- 
rounded with a wall, first noticed by Dr. Hyde Clarke. This, 
however, seemed to me to be of natural origin, though 
‘the wall, which is built of small stones, is unquestionably 
ancient, After visiting Magnesia ad Maeandrum, we climbed up 
the Gumush Dagh, or Silver Mountains, partly for the sake of 
the view, partly because I fancied from the Turkish name of the 
hills that some old silver mines existed in them. One of those 
Teertainly discovered just above the village of Gumush, with 
its entrance now obstructed by a lange fig-tree, and I fancied I 
saw another from the height on which we stood. ‘The view we 
enjoyed was superb; below lay the plain of the Macander and 
the ruins of Magnesia, Priéné, and Miletus ; in front rose the five 
peaks of Latmos, and behind them the snow-clad summits that 
Jook down on Halikarnassos, while the range on which we stood 
ended in the promontory of Mykale, shut in by the blue sea and 
the distant shore of Patmos, 
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By way of postscript, I may add here two Greck inscriptions 
which I procured on the Nile last winter. One of them is an 
addition to the numerous receipts on potsherds left. by the 
Roman gurison at Elephantine which are known to European 
scholars. Tt is unfortunately imperfect, but, so far as Ian make 
it out, reads as follows :— 


1. "AsBotri0s Néyep kab "Totr1os Zepfivos mpax(répes) d(pyupi- 
seis "Bdegayrlvns). 

2. Aréypa(c) Ourperyeounmouyruuns Av... 

38. ivesxos Pevynau(?)rov ulds 6 H(2)oau(?)rov xara. 

4 oe © (Qundov. Apay(uds) 860, §80r(o¥s) zpe 
IL y... 

5. Auppdlov ‘Avravelvou Kateapos 70d kupi(ov)... 

6. "Tot(tos) Bepiivos ovréypary(a). 





The other was on the fragment of a small white sandstone 
slate which I picked up on the site of the Roman station of 
Maharrika in Nubia. Here isa facsimile of it :— 





At the landing-place of Kalabsheh in Nubia I noticed a broken 
slab of stone, on the side of which was the name of some 
Koptic Christian written as follows :— 
_ + NAINEMMAINEMNMOG 

Tt would be a good work to copy thoroughly and systematically 
‘the multitudinous Greek graffiti which cover the walls of such 
newly-exeavated Egyptian buildings as the temple of Seti at 
Abydos. No doubt most of them would be simply of the style, 


MENEKPATHE 
HKO 
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‘but among them must be several of interest, on account 
either of the names they contain, or the facts they record, 
or the forms of the characters in which they are written, 
It is possible that the autograph of Herodotus himself may 
yet turn up among them, since it is impossible to suppose 
that he could have travelled in Egypt without indulging in the 
favourite custom of his age and countrymen. No doubt many 
of the monuments he visited, such’ as those of Sais and 
Memphis, have now perished or disappeared, but there are 
others still existing which were probably seen by him. 


A. HL Saver. 





P.S—The thorough excavation of the Khanai Tepé last 
winter, at Dr. Schliemamn’s expense, has shown that some of 
the conclusions I drew from the partial exploration of it must 
be corrected. ‘The mound was first inhabited by settlers who 
built their huts upon it and buried their dead in it; then a 
fortress was built upon the ruins of the town; this in turn was 
burnt, and altars wore constructed and temple-walls built 
around what had now become a lofty tumulus. The successive 
levels at which the different altar-bases were found show the 
length of time during which it was a sacred spot. Finally, the 
mound became part of the necropolis of the historical Thymbra, 
to which the temple of Apollo had been transferred. ‘The 
layer of charcoal turns out to be the result of the destruction 
of the fortress by fire. A detailed account of the excavations 
is about to be published by Mr. Frank Calvert in an Appendix 
to Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios. 
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STEPHANI ON THE TOMBS AT MYCENAE. 


In the Compte rendu of the Russian Imperial Archaeological 
Commission for 1877, which has just made its appearance, Dr. 
Stephani, one of the most learned and experienced of archae- 
ologists, has boldly attacked the antiquity of the graves dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. ‘The circumstances of 
that discovery will be fresh in the memory of our readers, As 
soon as English archaeologists had an opportunity of examining 
the various objects discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the graves, 
they at once gave their verdict, all but unanimously, that what 
‘vas found belonged to the pre-historic times of Greece. And in 
this country it is now commonly assumed that the antiquities 
of Mycenas must form the subject of the first chapter of any 
account of Greek artistic production. But the reputation of 
Dr. Stephani is deservedly so great that his entry into the con- 
‘troversy compels us to a reconsideration of the whole problem, 
and a careful examination of the now light which he has to 
offer. 

This task I have undertaken, not without reluctance. And 
whatever may be my inferiority to M. Stephani in the matter of 
learning and experience, I have over him the great advantage 
that whereas he judges of the Mycenaean treasures from en- 
gravings and photographs, I have seen them not once, but many 
times, have examined them with utmost care, and have for years 
been seeking in all quarters for anything to throw light on their 
date and origin, And, moreover, as the treasures of Mycenae 


1 Seo Edinburgh Review, 1878 (Mr. May 17, 1877 (Mfr, Newton and Mr. 
Newton); Quarterly Revino, 1878; Watkiss Lloyd). An important ex 
Contemporary Review, 1878(aKr,Poole}; option to this unanimity is Mr. 
Proceadings of Society of Antiquaries, A, 8, Murray (Nincleonth Century, 
March 22, 1877 (Mr. John Evans); 1875). 
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stand quite apart from all other remains of antiquity, all archae- 
ologists in approaching them aro, except as regards scientific 
habits of mind, somewhat on a level; no one can claim them 
as especially belonging to his province of study. We must 
borrow light whence we ean, from prehistoric archaeology no less 
than from that which concerns itself with Egypt or with Greece, 

I must first deal with the destructive part of M. Stephani’s 
essay, that part of it in which he tries to show that the treasures 
of Mycenae cannot belong to the pre-historic ages of Greece. 
Afterwards I shall have something to say about the positive 
part of his polemic, in which he tries to show to what period 
they really do belong. I may at once say that he gives them in 
the main to the third contury after the Christian era, but 
considers that many objects of earlier date arc intermingled. 

‘Now it appears to me that the whole polemic of M. Stephani 
ia led astray by two false ideas, idols, as Bacon would term them, 
which take their rise in the circumstances of his position. Of 
these ideas the first is that the treasures from the graves at 
‘Mycenae belong to various periods of time, and are dissimilar, 
‘one from the other, in character. Now this is a notion which 
might easily arise from going over the photographs and engray- 
ings of Dr. Schliemann, but would surely have been dispersed 
by a careful examination of the objects themselves, After 
examining boxful after boxful of the treasures at Athens, the 
feeling in the mind grew ever stronger and stronger: ‘these 
things aro strange, new, almost inexplicable, but they certainly 
‘belong to one race and one period’ Between objects which at 
first sight seemed dissimilar a closer examination discovered 
curious points of resemblance, some trick of style, or some 
peculiarity of treatment which bound them together and indi- 
cated a common origin. I speak of course of tho things found 
‘in the graves, not of those found in the earth above. ‘This 
‘object reminded one at the first glance of India, this of Greece, 
that of Celtic antiquities, and yet on more careful consideration 
the likeness was seen to be but superficial, After all, these 
antiquities were more like one another than any of them was like 
the works of India or Gaul, They formed a class quite apart, 
and mirrored a certain phase and degreo of civilisation, of which 
the student even began, after severally examining these objects, 
to form some elementary notion. 
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Now it seems to me that this difference between first and 
second impressions is exactly what must occur in coming upon 
the works of a new phase of art, Suppose that to an archae- 
ologist who had never seen any of the antiquities of Mexico, a 
parcel of the pottery and other relics of the ancient people of 
Mexico were brought for judgment, He would at once say, 
this object reminds me of early Greck work, that of Celtic, the 
other is purely barbarous. But he would arrive after sufficient 
study at the opinion that all belonged to one nation, with whose 
workmanship he was quite unacquainted. He would find 
radical resemblances running throughout, and even be able 
through induotion to judge in a certain measure of the degree 
of Mexican civilisation, 

I think, then, that in treating the antiquities from the graves 
at Mycenae as objects dating from various periods and different 
countries, M. Stephani does them great injustice. No doubt 
some of them are in design and execution very superior to 
others, And sometimes the influence of Egypt is more appa- 
rent, sometimes that of the civilisations of Asia Minor, some- 
times the style is purely local. Nevertheless all belong, with 
the exception of a few imported objects, to one age and one 
race, ‘Thus among all the vessels made of metal, although the 
shape of some seems to us far more civilised than that of others, 
there is none which witnesses to any mode of fabrication other 
than that by the hammer. It would appear that none are 
soldered ;? all are formed of plates of metal beaten into shape 
‘and nailed together at the edges. And the gold omaments, 
though the designs on them are of the most various merit, are 
0 like in fabric that they evidently came from one set of work- 
shops. 

‘The other notion which appears to me to mislead M. Stephani 
is his fixed idea that if the treasures belonged to the prehistoric 
ages of Greece, they would of necessity present the characteris- 
tics of archaic Greek art. Repeatedly and constantly he returns 

2 No doubt the Bgyptian porcelain this appears to be a misuse of the 
swan imported, and the trcheshell term; he informs me in a letter thet 
ound in exe grave. See Appendix to he did aot find in the caso of any vase 
‘he Gorman edition of Saillemann's an inslance of the proces. At the 
Mycoae. fame time I should not regard the 

De Selfemann does in some cates oceasonal use of the soldering process 
speak of soldering, as at p, 298. But a proof of late date, 
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to this point, Again and again he observes of this or that 
object that there is nothing like it among early Greek works. 
And he points continually to the fact that the art of Mycenae is 
rather like an art of decline than an art of growth. 

‘We may at once confess that the points of contact between 
the art of Mycenae and Hellenic art, whether in the archaic or 
any other period, are but few. And we do not hesitate to add 
that in the treatmont of the human fignre, at all events, the 
workmen of Mycenae do seem to be feebly imitating a better 
art than their own. In fact there is at Mycenae a great deal of 
what is familiar to all archaeologists as barbarous imitation, 
But does it follow that the superior art which set the model in 
this case was Greek? As early as the tenth and twelfth con- 
turies before our era there were in Egypt and Western Asia 
schools of art which had reached a high point of perfection 
And it was natural that Phrygians, Lydians, Greeks, and other 
semi-barbarians on the borders of the great empires of the old 
world should copy their works of art. “And that unlikeness to 
Greek work which is so noteworthy in the treasures of Mycenae 
is the best of all proofs that the art which was the mistress and 
teacher of the craftsmen of Mycenae was not Greek at all, bub 
Oriental. What we call archaic Greek art can scarcely be shown 
to have come into existence at all before the seventh century 
2.c,, and even then existed only in very rudimentary form, 
‘How then can we expect to find anything like it four or five 
centuries earlier? If we maintained that the graves at Mycenae 
were filled in the seventh or eighth contury before our era, then 
indeed it would be reasonable to search in them for works of 
nascent Greek art, such as are yielded by Ialysus or Camirus. 
But putting them as we do three or four centuries earlier, we 
take them entirely out of the field of Greek antiquity and 
relegate them to that of Egyptian, Oriental, and Prehistoric 
archaeology; and an archaeologist who has spent his life in 
the study of the remains of peoples who inherited Greek 
civilisation, is really especially liable to error on this point 
Much leaning may merely mislead him, and put him beside 
himself. 

But E must not be understood to assert that there are no 
points of resemblance between the treasures of Mycenae and 
works found in places usually regarded as the cradles of Greek 
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art, The Archaeological Society of Athens expressly claims 
certain points of likeness between the productions of Mycenae 
‘and those found in a grave at Spata,} in Attica, the antiquity of 
which M. Stephani would, I imagine, not deny. And in a most 
instructive speech delivered before the Society of Antiquaries,? 
Mr. Newton directs attention to several points of likeness, if not 
between the work of Mycenae. and that of Greoce, at least 
between the work of Mycenae and that of Cyprus, Melos, and 
other places where Greck art was’to arise. In the shape 
of the Mycenaean vases as well as in the style of their decoration 
Mr. Nowton finds many points of likeness to the unquestionably 
early vases which come from Talysus, in Rhodes, He also brings 
forvvard the important fact that some of the very archaic lentoid 
gems which come from the Greck islands were found in the 
tombs of Mycenae. ‘In the tombs of the Akropolis at Mycenae 
were found four of these rude goms, and the tombs at Ialysos 
yielded five of the some class,’ No one, so far as I know, 
has denied the justice of those observations. Recently Messrs. 
Fuvtwingler and Léschke have reproduced ® tlie fragments of 
pottery found in the graves at Mycenae, and whoever will com- 
pare them with the early pottery of Camirus and Melos, will 
not fail to find points of resemblance. It is of course open to 
‘M. Stephani to say that objects of great antiquity might possibly 
be found in tombs of the third centmy A.D, but he would 
scarcely be able to produce satisfactory parallels. Moreover the 
golden cups, between which and the pottery of Ialysus Mr. 
Newton finds points of likeness, are just the objects as to the 
late date of which M. Stephani is most confident, 

‘The criticism of the individual points raised by M. Stephani 
will not be here attempted at length, partly because soveral 
replies to his strictures have already appeared,® partly because 
the disenssion must descend to small detail and be almost unin- 
tlligible except to those who follow it with the help of several 
large works. A few points only will be mentioned. 

Certainly the Russian archaeologist could scarcely have started 
with a feebler argument than that derived from the presence of 
golden butterflies at Mycenae. Pointing out that the butterfly 


2 See the *ABhyaoy, vol. 6. * Conze, Melis Thongefasse 
* Procexbings, May, 17, 1877. 5 By Prof, Sayco, im tho St, Peers 
§ AMykenische Thowyefise, burg Heratd, Tune 28, 1880, de, 
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does not appear in Greek art until the second contwy .c., M, 
Stephani at once leaps to the conclusion that those of Myconae 
must belong to an age not earlier than that. After making this 
remarkable inditction, M. Stephani does indeed mention the 
supposed fact that the butterfly is also absent in Egyptian and 
Oriental art. But this is not so. It has already been pointed 
out? that there is in the British Museum an Egyptian wall 
painting of the period of the eighteenth or nineteouth dynasty 
(uot later than 3.0, 1450), in which butterflies are portrayed to 
the life. By a mere chance this particular painting has come 
down to us. But what do we know of the art of Asia Minor of 
that period, of the sculpture and painting of the Hittites, the 
Lydians, the Phrygians? Only the merest wrecks of the artistic 
productions of these peoples romain ; and to assert that they did 
not represent the butterfly is to make a great assumption. 
Butterflies at all events then existed. And if these insects 
may have occurred in'the art of prehistoric Asia Minor, why not 
in that of prehistoric Greece, which seems to have been nearly 
connected with it ? 

And this butterfly argument which seems scarcely worth 
breaking on the wheel of inquiry is yet one that M. Stephani 
specially relies on, And there are others like it. He singles 
out of the Mycenaean treasures certain objects which he con- 
siders to belong to the prime, and others which seem to him to 
testify of the decline of Greek art. In the former class he 
places a silver oenochoe,? the noted bull’s head? a vase with 
plant-like pattern, and the golden handle of a sword.’ But the 
‘oenochoe is of just the same fabric as all the other vases of 
Myconno, and its shapo, though elegant, is in no way inconsistent 
with an carly origin. Tt has no tell-tale ornamentation to testify 
to its date. ‘The bull’s head differs in many respects from the 
products of Greek art, and on the other band very nearly re~ 
sombles the golden vase-covers in the shape of the heads of 
animals which the Egyptians received as tribute from the peoples 
of Asia Minor? Drs, Furtwiingler and Léschke in publishing 
the piece of pottery adorned with a plant, do not seem to have 





3 Academy, July 8, by Mr. Murray. 4 Page 100. 
2 Engraved at p. 243 of the English * Page 307. 

edition of Schliemann. © See Contemporary Review, xxi, 
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‘been shaken by its superficial likeness to Apulian pottery. ‘The 
omament of the sword-handle consists of spirals, and closely 
resembles that of all the other objects in gold found in the 
graves. It does not seem to have struck M. Stephani as remark- 
able that the sword to which this handle belonged was of bronze, 
and of quite a different form and size from Greek swords. Yet 
surely if the sword itself is non-Hellenic, the handle will 
scarcely be Hellenic, 

‘Yet these are tho things of most Hellenic aspect which can 
be selected from among the thousands of objects from Mycenae. 
‘Turning over the pages of Dr. Schlieman’s book, from first to 
last one does not find a single object of which one can unhesitat- 
ingly say that it is of Greek origin. And yet Greek work is of 
s0 distinctive a character that, any competent observer can detect, 
it ata glance. After turning the pages of Schliemann let any 
man turn the pages of some work full of the products of Greek 
art, say the Russian Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, in 
which are represented the treasures found in the tombs of the 
half Hellenised Scythians, who dwelt near the Greek cities of 
the Crimea, ‘These remains are not purely Greek, and yet I 
have found by experiment that of all the numerous plates of the 
vast work there is hardly one which does not contain some article 
the Greek origin of which we could unhesitatingly and instantly 
assert. 

Of the antiquities for which M. Stephani claims a date in the 
period of Inte decline of Greek art, we need speak of but two 
sets; the masks which were on the faces of the dead, and 
‘the rings. 

Now the custom of placing masks on’ the faces of deceased 
heroes is one which scems never to have prevailed anywhere 
except sporadically, and as an exception, but the majority of 
instances known to us date from late Roman times? M. 
Stephani makes much of the fact that two gold masks found in 
the tombs of South Russia on the faces of dead persons dated 
from a period not earlier than the third century A.D. He con- 
cludes that the date of the Mycenaean masks must be the same. 
Jt appears to me that this argument is almost without force. 
Of course the moment it was known that gold masks had been 
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found in the gravest Mycenae every one thought of the Russian 
masks at once. I rayself spoke of these latter in a letter to the 
Acailemy of 28th April, 1877, and before I went to Mycenae 
made a careful study of the antiquities of South Russia, in the 
idea that it might be possible to find something like them at 
Mycenae, an idea which an how's handling of the Mycenaean 
treasures utterly dispelled. But M. Stephani is misled by those 
who inform him that there is any likeness of style between the 
Russian masks and Dr. Schliemann’s. The former may be judged 
from the admirable coloured prints in the Antiquités du Bosphore 
Cimmérien, and M. Ouvarofi’s work on South Russian Antiquities, 
Their style is that of the age of Diocletian and Constantine. 
‘The barbarous Mycenaean masks are of an utterly different 
character. In them the eyes are represented as at once open and 
shut, the noses are mere square ridges, the mouths are huge slits, 
‘The Egyptians at quite an early period gilt the faces of their 
murmies, and the step between this and putting gold masks on 
the faces of corpses appears to me a very short one Nor can 
we have proof that the races of Asia Minor did not in the 
twelfth century Bc, thus treat their kings until we find in 
Asia Minor a number of rich and inviolate tombs of the period 
which present no trace of such a custom. 

In the same way the evidence for the late date of the rings of 
Mycenae utterly breaks down, How can it be said that their 
style is Sassanian, when every one who isat all used to Sassanian 
gems and reliefs must seo the differenco? Nevertheless I do 
not go with Prof. Sayce in finding close resemblance between 
the devices of these rings and those of early Babylonian 
cylinders. In some details there is a resemblance, but the 
differences are also striking. On the cylinders female figures 
seldom appear, never, I believe alone, but in the most curious 
of the rings there is « group of none bat female figures. The 
dresses of these figures, which seem to consist of a series of 
flounces, are of Babylonian type, but there the resemblance 
ceases. In fact the rings are quite swi generis, which is only 
another way of saying that the links which must at one time 
have existed connecting them with the artistic activity of some 


2 Professor Sayee says that a gold of the eighteenth dynasty, endemy, 
ask now in the, Louvre was actually July 17, 
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people of the Levant have perished. And is this wonderful if 
they are really early? What did we know of Assyrian art fifty 
years ago? What of Cyprian art twenty years ago? Troy, 
Mycenae, Spata, have each lifted a curtain and displayed to us a 
new phase of somi-civilised work which seems to stand by itself 
We need a hundred more such glimpses before we are able 
fairly to trace the history of art in Asia Minor and the Levant 
during the obscure conturies which preceded the rise of the 
Lydian kingdom and the spread of the Greek colonies. 

But it is time to examine the theory which M. Stephani 
himself brings forward as to the date and origin of the My- 
cenaean treasures. He reminds us that twice the Peloponnese, 
and especially the district about Corinth and Angos, was laid 
‘waste by the Goths, In aD. 267 some Heruli sailed thither 
straight from the sea of Azov,' and after mastering most of 
Peloponnese were set upon by the Athenians, under Dexippus, 
and destroyed.” In 895 Alaric? with his bands wandered for six 
‘months through tho same district, capturing Corinth and Argos. 
‘M. Stephani thinks that on some occasion one or other of these 
swarms of barbarians, having lost some of their leaders in battle, 
Duried them at Mycenao with their families, and heaped into the 
graves not only the works of the Gothic smiths, but also the 
spoils of the conquered cities. He suggests that as part of the 
troops of Alaric were Christian, and no Christian emblems are 
found at Myconae, it is more probable that the graves belong to 
the nation of the Heruli, He thinks that these may, during 
their stayin South Russia, have learned some of the burial 
customs there prevailing, such as that of covering the face of 
the deceased with a mask of gold, and his person with gold 
‘omaments. 

Now without taking up the historical difficulties which inhere 
in this theory, or displaying the weakness of the analogies on 
which alone it is based, I will mention but four objections to it, 
‘of which each one taken by itself appears to me of far more 
weight than the whole mass of objections brought against the 
extreme antiquity of the Mycenaean treasures. 

In the first place then, how is it, if, as M. Stephani maintains, 
the graves at Mycenae were partly filled with the spoils of Greece, 


2 Syncellus, Chronogr.p. 282 ©, ed. * osimns Hiv. v. 6, 8. 
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there was not found in them one single article of which the 
Hellenic origin was clear and unmistakeable? What Greece 
was in the third century 4D. we know very well from the de- 
scriptions of Pausanias, who travelled there about a century 
earlier. Every city and every temple was a perfect storehouse 
of works of art, dating from all the periods of Greek culture, 
archaic, fine, and late, and in all materials. Howisit there is no 
figure whatever of Greek god or Greek man, no figure even of 
an animal fashioned by Greek hands, not even a pattern of un- 
deniable Greek design? In the finds of treasures which belong 
to the time of the barbarian inroads such indications are, I 
believe, never wanting. Even in Russia and Germany when 
Gothic and Hunnic chiefs were buried, in their graves was 
placed something telling of Greck and Roman art and civilisa- 
tion. In the grave at Novoticherkask, on the sea of Azov, 
the contents of which M. Stephani compares with those of the 
graves of Mycenae, there was found a golden Eros and a bust of 
the City of Chalcedon, as well as a gold vessel with the artist's 
name in Greek characters. It is inconceivable that a barbarous, 
band spoiling Peloponnese and heaping thé spoils into their tombs, 
should have contrived to avoid all objects of Hellenic character. 
Ifit were granted that they would melt down and re-fashion the 
objects of precious metal, yet they would scarcely throw away 
gems and ivory and amber carved with Greek design, and 
scarcely deem them unworthy of a place in the tomb. 

In the second place, the metal-work and other work of 
Mycenae is not only not Greek, but it is as unquestionably not 
Gothic. What Gothic work is like we know very well from the 
testimony of a hundred museums and a thousand tombs. Take 
‘once more the treasures found at Novotscherkask. These are 
described and engraved by Linas The most striking character- 
istic of their style is that almost every object is made up of gems 
set in gold. The figures of stags, of goats, of hares, and other 
creatures which there abound, are cut out with sharp edges, and 
the interior is diversified with stones of various colours let in, 
and with enlaced designs such as one finds in carly Saxon and 
Merovingian work. All this is quite in the style of the bar- 
arian conquerors of Rome, but where at Mycenae is anything 
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of the sort? Touly find in Dr. Schliemann’s engravings a single 
specimen of the in-letting of precious stones, ‘This is the re- 
markable handle of a sceptre formed of gold and rock-crystal,* 
which stands quite by itself, but the appearance of which 
reminds us of the east, not of the north. 

Thirdly, it is quite notorious that the barbarous invaders of 
the Roman Empire were acquainted with the working of iron, 
and in particular made their swords of it, In fact after the 
Christian era, none of the military nations of Europe used any 
other metal for swords And the Greeks, as is well known, 
imported much of their iron from the Euxine Sea. Aeschylus 
speaks of 2ei@ys oiSypos in the fifth century B.C, and it is 
utterly impossible that a people coming from Scythia seven 
hundred years later should bring bronze swords, But all the 
swords found in the Mycenaean graves ate of bronze, nor was 
there discovered in any of those graves the least trace of any 
object made of iron, Tattach the greatest importance to this 
fact, “Even in Homer's days iron was coming in as a material 
for weapons, swords in particular ; and its superiority, when well 
tempered, over other metals in edge and temper, must have 
made it rapidly supersede bronze. The Greeks of historical 
times used bronze for knives and arrow-heads, but either never 
or very seldom for swords, ‘The Goths would certainly not use 
bronze swords. What is the testimony. of M. Stephani’s 
South Russian graves? At Koul Oba, amid relics of the 
third century of our era, one sword was found, of iron, as 
well as iron darts, and arrow-heads of bronze.® In another 
tomb, dating from the fourth contury 2.0, M. Aschile found an 
iron sword In a third tomb it is recorded that a short iron 
sword was found* I observe no instance in which a tomb of 
the Greek period yielded a bronze sword, though of course I am 
not in a position to say that M. Stephani cannot produce an 
instance, . I may add that'in the fourth grave Dr, Schliemann 
found a number of arrow-heads of obsidian, chipped with great 
labour and skill, and of type, as Mr. Franks informs me, of 
which the antiquity is very great indeed, Already in Homer's 
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time tho Grecks used none but bronze arrow-heads, and the 
Germans and Goths of the third century after our era used 
bronze or iron arrow-heads, ‘The art of making such arrow- 
heads as those of Mycenae was lost in Greece ‘and the rest of 
Europe in’ pre-historic times. 

In the fourth place, there is in the tombs at Mycenae a total 
absence of coins and of inscriptions. ‘The two great inventions of 
writing and of striking coin made their way into general use in 
Greece probably about the same time, in the seventh and sixth 
centuries before our era, And although a rich grave belonging 
to a subsequent time may sometimes be found without either 
writing or coin, yet it is very unusual to find a series of graves 
yielding rich spoils and yet with no trace of either. Considering 
the richnoss and variety of the treasures of Mycenae, one may say 
that the total absence of inscriptions and coins would be, if they 
‘were more recent than the sixth century 8.0, without precedent 
and morally impossible. We are therefore compelled to place 
‘them above that epoch, 

To sum up: M. Stephani maintains that the treasures of 
Mycenae were buried by the Heruli qhout a. 267, and that 
they consist partly of the spoils of Greece, and partly of the 
work of Gothic hands. In reply, I have shown that there is 
nothing which unmistakeably indicates a Greek source, and that 
there is nothing which testifies to Gothic handiwork. Among 
the spoils of Greece there must needs have been coins, in- 
seriptions, figures of deities, or some such objects as are yielded 
by Greek tombs. Among Gothic works we must have found 
inlaid jewels and the well-known national patterus. ‘The swords 
of Goths would bave been of iron, not of bronze, and their arrow- 
heads of iron or bronze, not of obsidian. 

‘Much more might be said, but the case against MI. Stephani 
seems to me quite strong enough already. It is a wonder that 
such a theory as his can be supported by so experienced an 
archaeologist. No doubt there is a certain analogy between the 
Crimean graves about which he knows so much and those of 
Mycenae. Both sets of graves contain a great deal of the pre~ 
cious metal, with which the faces and the dresses of the dead 
are covered. But there the likeness stops. This profuse dedica~ 
tion of gold to the dead seems to be a sort of vulgarity of wealth 
which has recurred at varions periods of the world’s history among 
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the barbarians on the borders of civilisation, ‘The Tartar hordes 
of the middle ages wrapped their dead in sheets of gold, the 
Scythic princes of the Crimea smothered their heroes with 
omament.1 The Etruscans were scarcely less profuse. So the 
people of Greece and Asia Minor, when they were barbarians 
‘on the confines of Lydian and Egyptian’ kingdoms, acquired 
more gold than the living needed, and bestowed it on the dead. 
‘All this proves nothing about race or period. Some of the 
tombs of the Crimea, that opened at Koul Oba for instance, 
are, as M. Stephani explicitly states, in design and construction 
almost exactly like the ancient building called the ‘Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae, M. Stephani would not venture to 
complete his theory by supposing that the Heruli erected thi 
‘Treasury also, 

We naturally revert to the theory which has been put forward 
by many archaeologists both in England and the Continent, each 
introducing slight variations, but the general outlines remaining 
thesame, It would appear that the graves of Mycenae belonged 
toa wealthy race who ruled in that city at @ period not later 
than a thousand years before our era, ‘The treasures themselves 
detray a close connection with Asia Minor, and at least occa 
sional intereourse with Egypt. ‘Therefore we gladly accept the 
aid of the Greek tradition which tells of wealthy Phrygian 
kings in Peloponnese in pre-historic times. And though we 
must not be betrayed into the error of treating Homer as a 
historian, we gladly allow that Homer rested on a historical 
tradition when he made Argolis the seat of the mightiest of 
Grock kingdoms, and applied to its chief city that most felicitous 
phrase wardxpve0s Muerin. 





Percy GaRpyer. 
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ON REPRESENTATIONS OF CENTAURS IN GREEK 
VASE-PAINTING. 


Berore coming to the discussion of the three unpublished 
‘vase-paintings which illustrate this article, and of the questions 
which they suggest (Plates I., IL, IIL), it will Ke proper to give 
some account of the Centaurs in general, as figured on the 
painted vases of the Greeks The passages or episodes of the 
Centaur myth habitually illustrated in this form of art are five 
in number, vi 

1. The battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae at the wedding feast 
of Peirithoos and Hippodameia, or Deidameia, on Mownt Pelion ; 
when the Centaurs, being present as guests, maddened them- 
selves with wine, and one of them seized the bride; whereupon 
a general conflict ensued, ending in the rout of the monsters 
and their expulsion from Thessaly. 

This battle is said by Aclian* to have been made the subject 
of a separate poem by an early epic writer, Melisondros of 
Miletus ; but neither of Melisandros nor his work have we any 
other record. In our extant writings, allusion is made to the 
battle twice in the Iliad: once where Nestor extols the Lapith 
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‘warriors, whom he had known in his youth, as having been the 
mightiest of earthly heroes, and having quelled the mightiest 
foes, to wit the Contaurs;? and again in the catalogue of ships, 
where the Thessalian leader Polypoites is commemorated as the 
son begotten of Hippodameia by the Lapith king Peirithoos on 
the day when he chastised the monsters and drove them from 
Pelion? It is to be noted that in neither of these two instances 
‘aro the monsters called by their name xévravpor; they are 
spoken of only as mountain-baunting brutes, shaggy brates, 
dipes dpecupor, Pipes Nayryjevres. In the Odyssey, on the 
other hand, the name xévravpor is used in the only passage 
where they are mentioned, which is in the warming against 
drunkenness addressed by Antinoos to the disguised Odysseus.* 
‘As the story is there told, the feud is not in the first instance 
a general one arising at the wedding feast between the whole 
‘troop of Centaurs and their hosts, but a consequence of the 
individual misconduct of one of them, Eurytion, who is forth- 
with condignly punished, and whose punishment excites the 
wrath of his follow monsters, In the Hesiodie Shield of 
Heraitles, not the battle itself, but the representation of it as 
embossed upon the imaginary shield, is described at some length ; 
the Centaurs being called by their name, with the addition of 
proper names for the individual combatants on either side A 
fragment of Pindar preserved by Athenaeus relates the begin- 
ning of the bravl, telling how on the broaching of wine the 
Centaurs thrust away the milk that had been set. before them, 
and seized the wine and were driven wild by it* Another 
fragment of the same author and probably from the same ode, 
preserved by the scholiast on Apollonios, refers to the incident 
of the overwhelming of Kainous, the invulnerable Lapith hero, 
with rocks.® ‘These are all the explicit and particular references 
to the celebrated strife of the Centaurs and Lapithae which 
cea in the earlier Greek writers, For a fuller narrative we 
must have recourse to authorities of later date, and particularly 
to Ovid, who in the twelfth book of the Metamorphoses tells the 
story with amplifications which run to the length of 950 
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lines, and are partly, it is evident, borrowed from some Greek 
original.’ Not to speak of incidental references, the battle is 
also narrated by Plutarch,? and by several of the mythographers 
and annalists, particularly Diodoros and Apollodoros.* 

For the sculptors and painters of the great age of Greek art 
this was the central episode of the Centaur mytb, and practically 
put its other episodes out of sight. ‘The reason of this lay in 
the lead taken among schools of art in that age by the Athenian. 
Populations claiming descent from Lapith princes had early 
found their way from Thessaly into Attica, where they bad 
settled in amity with the Ionian tribes. Hence the legend of 
the intimate friendship between the Lapith King, Peirithoos, 
and the Athenian hero, Theseus. In the mythic rout of the 
Centaurs on Mount Pelion, Thesous had borne a prominent 
part in aid of his friend ; having been, according to the common 
‘account, an invited guest at the feast, but, according to the 
Herakleia of Herodores, having only come to the help of the 
Lapithae when the war was already raging The exploits of 
‘Thesous on this occasion, along with the same hero's overthrow 
of the Amazons before the walls of the Alropolis, came to 
be thought symbolical of the historical victories of Athenian 
prowess over invading barbarism. Among such victories it is 
expressly commemorated by Isokrates As treated in art by 
Pheidias and his contemporaries, the victories of Theseus over 
the Centaurs and the Amazons are types, of which the anti- 
types are Marathon, Salamis, and Plataiai, Accordingly we 
find the battle on Mount Pelion represented over and over 
again in the works of this school; among monuments still 
extant, in the frieze of the supposed Theseion at Athens, in 
that of the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, in the metopes of 
the Parthenon, and in the recently recovered pedimental com- 
ion of Alkamenes for the temple of Zous at Olympi 
among recorded monuments which have perished, in the 
paintings of Mikon for the temple of Theseus,’ the relief round 
the edges of the sandals of the Athené Parthenos of Pheidias,’ 
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and those said to have been wronght in metal by Mys, from. 
the designs of Parrhasios, for the adornment of the Athen’ 
Promachos of the same master after his death? But in the 
art with which we are here concerned, the art of vase-painting, 
whether in its earlier or later stages, this particular phase of 
our myth is far from receiving the same exclusive attention as 
from the monumental sculptors and painters of the age of 
Perikles. ‘The potters even of the Athenian Kerameikos had 
it for their business, not especially to glorify the ancestral 
achiovements of their own race, but to provide’acceptable wares 
for sale in the markets of colonial settlements belonging to all 
races of the Greeks, as well as in those of foreign communities, 
and particularly of Etruria, Accordingly they as a rule choose 
for illustration those myths or portions of myths which were the 
most universally current in Greek popular tradition, Hence, 
in relation to the Centaur myth, the particular incident most 
flattering to Athenian patriotism receives at their hands no 
more than a fair proportional share of attention, 

‘The most interesting representation of the battle on Mount 
Pelion is that given on the celebrated archaic vase bearing the 
names of the potter Ergotimos and the painter Kleitias, known 
from the name of its discoverer as the Frangois vase? and 
preserved in the Etruscan Musoum at Florence. In this quaint 
and elaborate early pictorial epitome of popular mythology, of 
which the scenes are packed as closely as possible in bands or 
tiers one above another, the strife between Lapithae and 
Centaurs occupies band on the neck of the vase; a place where 
it not infrequently occurs again in vases of some centuries Inter 
date, when, after the intervening periods of the Rigid and the 
Perfect styles, the fashion of decorating the surface with 
numerous superimposed scones returns in the so-called Rich 
style of the decadence, In the Frangois vase, where almost 
every personage and every object is identified by an inscription 
in a, primitive Attic alphabet, the Lapith and Centaur com- 
batants are severally named ; their names tallying so closely with 
those given by Hesiod as to make it clear that the poet and the 
vase-painter had in their minds an identical version of the story. 
Theseus is present, and the incident of the overwhelming of 

2 Paus. £28, 2 
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Kaineus is prominent. In less primitive ware, where the system 
of decoration no longer admits the crowding of minute figures, 
the battle is generally represented by single episodes—the rescue 
f the bride, the overwhelming of Kaineus, or a single combat 
between a Centaur and a Greek, A fine example is a krater of 
the Free style at the British Museum, where‘on one side two Gen- 
taurs precipitate rocks upon Kaineus, while a Lapith strikes at a 
third monster who on the other side drives the sharp butt of an 
‘uprooted tree into the breast of bis comrade Generally, when 
a Centaur is represented wielding his accustomed weapons of 
branch and boulder against a Greek hero who is not recognizable 
as Herakles, or against two together, (and such representations 
oceur in all periods of the art), we may consider that the enemy 
figured is Theseus, or Theseus with Peirithoos, and that the 
battle in question is the battle on Mount Pelion. So, too, 
where a Centaur in the act of carrying off a woman is assailed 
by a hero again not definitely identified as Herakles. Some- 
times, in vases of the Perfect stylo, the incidents of this battle 
on Mount Pelion are brought within the eycle of properly 
palaestric representations, and the enemies who contend against 
the monsters are not warriors using the weapons of warfare, or 
snatching up for their defence, in accordance with the ancient 
texts, the furniture of the feast,? but athletes, wearing the 
usual band about their hair, and putting forth the regular skill 
of the boxer or pankratiast.* But as none of our three present, 
illustrations have reference to this particular subject, we need 
not here discuss it farther. 

2. The encounter of Herakles and the Centaurs on Mount 
Pholos in Arcadia ; when the good Centaur Pholos entertained 
Herakles at his cave, setting roast meat before his guest while 
he supped on raw himself, but saying that he feared to open the 
store jar where the Contours kept their wine; which however, 
at the instance of Herakles, he presently opened; and the other 
Centaurs thereupon gathering about the cave armed with rocks 
and boughs, Herakles slew the first who entered with brands 
plucked from the fire, and pursued the rest with his arrows as 


1 Gat, of Vases in Brit. Mus, i, no, Seo partienlarly the fine example 
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far as Cape Malea, where Oheiron, having been driven by 
the Lapithae from Mount Pelion, had at that time his 
refuge, 

‘This adventure was sometimes regarded as one of the greater 
Ora of Herakles, but more usually as a mdpepyov 6800 
happening in the course of the labour of the Erymanthian boar. 
‘From Thessaly, it seems, the Centaur myth had been transplanted 
to the Peloponnesos; from the mountain-range of Pelion to the 
mountain-range of Pholoé, between Elis and Arcadia; or else 
it had sprung up there also in the natural course of things, as 
being a myth of the mountains common from the earliest times 
to various races of the Greeks. The two legends are closely 
associated; the name of Pholos sometimes appearing also in 
the list of Thessalian Centaurs; and Cheiron in his turn being 
sometimes represented as associated with Pholos in offering 
hospitality to Herakles, or again, as meeting his death during the 
pursuit from Pholo® to Cape Malea. The ordinary account is 
that the Arcadian horde consisted of fugitives from the rout on 
Pelion; but a reverse relation between the two branches of the 
story seems also to have been alleged (see Schol. JI. i, 266). 

The Arcadian Centaurs are, like the Thessalian, the children 
of Nepheli, a savage and unapproachable horde, untameable in 
lust, ungovernable at the taste or smell of wine, subsisting upon 
the raw flesh of animals of the chase, and accustomed to 
descend from their mountain solitudes to ravage the adjacent 
country, armed always either with masses of rock or with 
severed branches or uprooted trunks of pines, And as in the 
‘Thessalian legend there exists along with this savage horde 
‘the one humane and wise Centaur Cheiron, so in the Arcadian 
legend there exists the good Centaur Pholos ; not indeed, like 
Cheiron, a trainer of heroes and husband ond sire of beautiful 
nymphs, but mild and companionable, the host and friend 
of Herakles, by whose inadvertence (again like Cheiron) he 
at last meets his death. It is Herakles, the hero of all Greeks 
in common, but the favourite hero of the Dorians, who in this 
phase of the myth takes the place of Theseus und his Thessalian 
allies. 

‘The earliest literary allusion to the story which has reached 
us is in a fragment of Stesichoros preserved by Athenacus, 
where the huge cup handed to Herakles hy Pholos is described 
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as a cxipaov ... . Séras Eupetpov ms tpiddyvvovt The 
legend of Herakles and Pholos is not mentioned in Homer, 
Hesiod, or Pindar, We kriow, however, that: it had early 
entered into the current conception of the popular hero's 
history. There is good reason to suppose that it was included 
in the narratives of the two poets, Peisandros of Kameiros and 
Panyasis of Halikarnassos, who are known to have treated that 
history in epic form, the former in the seventh and the latter 
in the fifth century B.0.; a well as in the prose chronicle 
of Herodoros, a contemporary of Hekataios. ‘Hpaenjs S rapa 
Gédyp was the title of a comedy by Epicharmos? and the sub- 
ject had no doubt been before his time embodied in some of 
the satyriv shows and maskings common among populations 
of Dorian race. It was figured in archaie works of art like 
the Amyklaean throne? and the chest of Kypselost We cannot 
tell whether Quintus Smyracus, imitating the manner of 
Homer about the fifth century of our own era, is writing 
‘out of his own head, or repeating some ancient epic pro- 
totype, or using materials supplied by the later mythographers, 
when he describes the labours of Herakles wrought in relief 
on the shield of Eurypylos, and among them his adventure 
with the Centaurs, ‘when wine and the spirit of strifé stirred 
up those monsters to fight against him at the house of 
Pholos.’ Some, says the poet, were shown prostrate upon the 
pines which they grasped in their hands; others still carry- 
ing on the fight with the like weapons’ Among the Attic 
tragedians, this exploit is mentioned in the Zrachiniai of 
Sophokles,® and thrice in the Frenzy of Herakles of Euripides, 
once by Amphitryon, once by the chorus, and once by the hero 
himself? Readers will also be familiar with the allusion at the 
end of the Zhalusia of Theokritos, in which Cheiron is directly 
associated with Pholos as being present and offering the wine 
to Herakles* Other allusions are frequent in later writers. 
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Lucian expressly refers to the attitude in which painters were 
accustomed to represent Herakles and Pholos reclining together 
after the meal? Philostratos in the ‘Hpwieds adds a curious 
touch when he makes the vine-dresser enlightened by inter- 
course with the shade of Protesilaos quote, as a proof of the 
antiquity of poetry, the lines said to have been affixed by 
Herakles himself to the corpse of the Centaur Asbolos when he 
hung it up as. prey for the crows after the battle :—* 
*AcBoros ore Beay zpoptor bmw obt? dvOpdrav 
BEuxépo10 kpepacrds an’ ebduréos [1] xard medens 
dynerpar pla Beimvov dperpoBlors kopdxeoow. 
But for an explicit narration of the adventure and its sequel we 
must again go to the annalists and mythographers, Apollodoros,® 
Diodoros,* and latest of all Tzotzes® Diodoros in this con- 
nection uses a phrase concerning the Centaurs which is contrary 
to the usual way of speaking about them, Savage senselessness 
‘was a part of their accopted character: the saying vods,0% mapa. 
kevraipovct having been supposed to come down from Peisan- 
dros, But Diodoros, for the greater renown of Herakles, re- 
presents his antagonists as adding skill and sense to their other 
advantages: dex yp iaynrlteabar mpos rods dmd piv unzpds 
Gods dvras, 7d 8 réxos éyovras trav, pobyin 88 Rowpdrous 
Giipas, éureiplay re xal civecw exovras dvbpév. Apollodores 
is particular about the names of the two assailants of the hero, 
‘Anchios and Agrios, who first came on and were first slain. 
‘Tzotzes, on the other hand, makes Asbolos the original aggressor 
and inciter of the rest; hence his gibbeting; which Tzetzes, 
with especial praise to Herakles for his verses, recites apparently 
after Apollodoros, 

‘With the vase-painters, and especially the archaic vase- 
painters or those who imitated the archaio, painting in the Rigid 
style with black figures on a yellow or red ground, the exploits 
of the popular hero Herakles were at all times favourite subjects 
and not the least favourite was his exploit at the cave of Pholos. 
‘The representations hitherto known divide themselves into two 
lasses : one (a) in which is depicted the welcome of Heralles 
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by Pholos; the other (6) the attack by the Centaurs, their 
repulse and pursuit, ‘The industry of Dr. Stephani? has collected 
thirty-one known examples of group a, and fourteen of group 2. 
In group a twenty-eight are of archaic or pseudo-archaic ware, 
and three only of the Free style, In group 8, eleven are archaic 
or pseudo-archaic, and three again free, The representations 
are not strictly uniform in either class. In group a the huge 
zribos or stone jar usually occupies the middle place, on one 
side of which stands Herakles, and on the other Pholos, some- 
times seen emerging from his cave, which is represented as a 
black mass seen in profile and projecting towards the top—tho 
Adivov dyrpov of Theokritos, Sometimes they shake hands over 
the jax, as in a vase at the British Musoum,? and sometimes 
merely converse, as in one at Berlin® In these cases the /0os 
is often represented a covered by a great lid, painted white, 
Sometimes this lid has been or is being removed, either by a 
Centaur or by Herakles himself, and in one onigmatical instance 
Herakles is lifting up, instead of the lid, an unexplained 
elongated object resembling a human mummy with a snake at 
its middle* Sometimes again Herakles is stooping over the 
opened ios, and dipping into it with a smaller vessel, xdvBapos, 
ebabos, or oivoxén. Lastly, three vases depict the scene at the 
point where, according to the passage of Lucian above mentioned, 
it was commonly represented in the regular works of painting, i.e. 
when Herakles and Pholos are amicably reclining at the feast. 
Occasionally one Centaur, or more, is present besides Pholos, 
and occasionally the personage either of guest or of host is 
missing, although the scene is otherwise identified. 

Passing to group 2 0, in which the violence and rout of the 
Centaurs are exhibited, we find that the actual scene of the con~ 
flict is only in one of the instances collected by Dr. Stephani 
indicated by the presence of the arifos.* The number of the 
monsters put to flight by Herakles varies from two, the 
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commonest number, to eight, and in one of the richest and 
most spirited examples of the archaic style amounts to six. In 
some instances Herakles appears not alone, but in company with 
his friend Tolaos; and in one at least, that of the Berlin vase 
ast mentioned, there is also present his patron goddess Athend, 
whom, together with Hermes, it is the custom of the early vase~ 
painters frequently to represent as standing by this hero in the 
performance of his labours. Lastly, a small number of vases 
represent isolated encounters of Herakles with individual 
Centaurs after the dispersal of the horde ; and there are a few 
more depicting similar actions in which no attribute or cog- 
nizance enables us to tell whether the victorious hero is Herakles 
or Theseus, 

‘To the list of Pholos illustrations briefly reviewed above, Iam 
now enabled, by the kindness of my friend, the distinguished 
French archaeologist, Mons. O. Rayet, to add another from 
‘yase in his possession (see Plate I), which differs from those 
hitherto known both by its greater antiquity and its greater 
comprehensiveness; inasmuch as it belongs to quite the most 
primitive period of Greck mythologic art, and unites features 
hitherto only found apart in the several classes 2 @ and 2%, We 
will return to its examination as soon as we have briefly gone 
over the remaining Centaur subjects known to the vase-painter. 

3. The outrage attempted by Nessos on Deiancira; when 
Herakles, having in conflict with Acheloos won the hand of 
Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus king of Kalydon, comes with 
her to a swollen ford of the Euenos where the Centaur Nessos 
acts as ferryman ; to whom Herakles confides his wife, but who 
attempts violence to her on the passage; whereupon the bero 
slys him with an arrow, but not before he hes had time to give 
Deianeira a philtre of the issue of his wounds, which is destined 
afterwards to prove fatal to her lord. 

Classing this well-known subject as 3 a, we may annex to it 
288 a kindred representation from which it is sometimes neatly 
indistinguishable; viz, the chastisement by Herakles of a 
similar outrage attempted near Olenos in the Peloponnesos by 
another Centaur, variously named Eurytion, Monychos, or 
Dexamonos, upon another lady variously named Deiancira, 





1 Gerhard, Auer! Vesend. yl, 119, 1, 
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Mnesimach’, Hippolyté the affianced bride of Azan, or Alkyon 
the daughter of Eurystheus. In either case the offending 
monster is spoken of as one escaped from the slaughter of his, 
comrades either in the Thessalian conflict on Mount Pelion or in 
the Arcadian conflict on Mount Pholod. ‘The earliest mention 
of the Nessos story which has reached us is taken from a lost 
poem of Archilochos, where the poet was blamed for making 
Deianeira address a lengthened plaint to Herakles at the moment 
of the outrage! The story is told, as is well known, at full 
length by Deianeira herself in the Prachiniai of Sophokles,? and 
again by Ovid? and Seneca as well as, in terms almost identical 
with one another, by the annalists Diodoros® and Apollodoros ;° 
desides allusions too numerous to catalogue, Among the gallery 
of pictures described or imagined by the younger Philostratos, is 
one representing this subject with features which we find actually 
existing in a mural painting of Pompeii.’ In vase-paintings 
the subject is common enough. One good archaic example at 
the British Musoum® is identified by inscriptions giving the 
names of the personages, and others are not uncommon, Some- 
times additional personages, as the father of the outraged lady, 
and Hermes or Athend, or both, stand by. When the lady is 
seated for the passage on the back of the Centaur, and when 
Herakles employs against him the bow and arrows required by 
the story, there can be no doubt that the incident represented 
is that at the ford of the Euenos. When, on the other hand, 
as in a fine example at the British Museum, Herakles uses not 
his bow, but his club; especially if at the same time the Centaur, 
instead of conveying the lady on his back, has seized and is 
carrying her violently off; and if a smaller or greater number of 
unexplained additional personages appear ; then we may infer that 
the subject of the illustration is one of those independent stories 
to which allusion has already been made.® 

‘These stories are confused enough, especially from the 
way in which the name Dexamenos occurs in them, This 


3 Benge, Poet lyr Avehil, Fr. 147, 7 Mus. Borbon, vi 96, 


2 Soph. Trach. 558-657. ® Hancarville, Ane, Ber iy. pl. 31 

2 Ov. Met, ix. 98, agg. 3 Heroid, tx. Cnt, of Vases in the British Museum 
a. vol. i. 982, 

"Seneca, Here. Oct, 500, 97. * Apollod. ii. 8 5; Diod. iv, 83 

* Diod. iv. 36. Pedins. de Hore. labor. 65 Paus. vit, 





© Apolled. i. 7, 6, 18,150 
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word would naturally signify the ‘host’ or ‘entertainer,’ te, of 
Herakles, and sometimes seems to be merely another name 
for Oeneus, the Actolian king and father of Deianeira, In 
Pausanias, Diodores, and Apollédoros, the name is given to 
a king of Olenos in Achaia; according to Diodoros it is the 
daughter of this king, Hippolyt2, whom the hero saves from 
insult by the Centaur Eurytion at her marriage with Azan, or 
‘Axas ; according to Apollodoros, his daughter Muesimachd whom 
the hero saves at her father’s request from a forced marriage with 
the same Eurytion. In all these stories we may recognise the 
attempts of the populations of the border-land of Elis and 
Achaia to appropriate to their own country fragments both of 
the original Thessatian legend of Eurytion and the bride of 
Peirithoos, and of the original Aetotian legend of Nessos and 
Deiancira, ‘That such attempts were current as early as the 
sixth century we can tell from the account attributed to 
Bacchylides by the scholiast on Od. xxii. 205; and they are 
not without their reflection in the art of the vase-painters. 
‘When, indeod, we find the nage Dexamenos transferred in one 
instance by a vase-painter and in another by a scholiast to the 
offending Centaur himself, we can only suppose a confusion, 
originating probably in the carelessness of artists and reacting 
‘upon that of commentators? 

In connection with two polychrome vases, one of them of 
extraordinary richness, found in the Crimea and representing a 
damsel in the grasp of a Centaur, an avenging Herakles, various 
bystanders, and two Exétes in the air above, Dr. Stephani has 
again collected and discussed, perhaps with some over-refinement 
of ingenuity and learning, all the evidence available for the 
illustration of this subject.® To his discussion of the matter, as, 
it is not touched in any of our present illustrations, we must 
refer the reader; passing on to 

4, The winning and wedding of Thetis by Pelews; when 
Cheiron taught that hero how to overcome the wiles by which 
the goddess sought to elude him, and afterwards bade them to 
their wedding feast at his home in the Pelethronian cave. 

Among the early Greek epics the Kypria of Stasinos was 





2 Bergk, Zoek. lyr. Bacchyl. Fr. 60, vaso, Mus, Bord. vol. . pl. 5, 
* Schol. ad. Callim. Hymn. in Del. 9 Comple Rend, fe, 1865. p. 102, 
102; and the insoription on the Naples agy., and pl iv, 
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that which recounted the infancy and early days of Achilles, 
It is a disputed point whether the wooing and winning of his 
mother Thetis by his father Peleus was in that body of poetry 
narrated in full, or only by way of allusion.’ A nuptial song 
of Peleus and Thetis is enumerated among the lost works of 
Hesiod, and may perhaps have formed part of the Karddoyos 
‘uvauxdv or the "Hota ;? from it Catullus is by some writers 
supposed to have taken the materials for his famous Epithala- 
‘mium, Pindar, who in his task of enumerating the family 
glories of his aristocratic contemporaries has oceasion over and 
over again to tell of the training of their ancestral heroes by 
Cheiron, alludes several times to the capture by Peleus of his 
ocean bride according to the instructions of that teacher® In 
the Iliad there are allusions of Thetis herself, of Achilles, and 
of Hera, to her marriage with Peleus,* as well as others to the 
present given by the gods at the wedding-feast,* and two, in 
identical words, to the presont of the mighty spear given by 
Cheiron himself, the &yos 

p10 eye oreBapdv' 7d pty 0b Sivan’ AXdos "Ayaudy 

srddnew, dXE wv olos exlararo mAdat 'Ayirdeds, 

TnhdBa pedinv, rh arp $id mbpe Xelpov 

TyMou ée xopudiis @svov Eupevar Spderow! 
Euripides in the Iphigeneia in Aulis tells explicitly of the 
marriage and its circumstances ;7 the meeting of the hero with 
the goddess, and her magic transformations, are told by Ovid 
in the Metamorphoses ;* and the whole story, including the point 
about the assistance of Cheiron, by Apollodoros.® 

The subject, for the purposes of pictorial representation, 

divides itself into 4 a, the seizure of Thetis by Peleus, and 4 , 
the marriage. ‘The former was, we know, represented on the 
chest of Kypselos, and it is a peculiarly favourite subject with the 





2 See Borge in Zeitschr. fir Alter.’ Tothm, viii. 59-148, 
Guomciesnseheft, 1850, p. 408, 2972, 4, 482, xxiv. 59. 
Weleker, Der qvische Cyetus, i. pp. 92, Zt, xvi. 867, xvi. 196, 443. 





182; and on the other side Overbeck, #1 xvi. 140, ogg. xix, 887, agg. 
Bitdworke sum theb. ws, troisch, Helo 7 Bur. Ip, in Aud, 700-707, 1098- 
enkreis, pp. 71, 172, 1080. 

* See Overbeck, op. elt. p. 172, note ® Ov, Met xi, 220-255, 
8,and Markscheffl, De Catalognet Boie, ® Apollod, ii, 18, 5, 
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‘vase-painters. Sometimes it is represented with and sometimes 
without the incidents of transformation; these, when they 
occur, being symbolically suggested by the addition of a snake, 
lion, or chimaera, severally or all together, contiguous to some 
part of the person of Thetis, Both modes of treatment occur 
in vases alike of the early or black-figured and of the later or 
red-figured style. Prof. Overbeck in 1857 counted eighteen 
of the former and twenty of the latter,’ without, however, 
claiming completeness for his list; to which would now have to 
be added at least one signal example of the treatment without 
transformations, in the shape of the famous Kameiros vase at 
the British Museum, one of the most beautiful extant examples 
of the later polychrome style. In these representations the 
presence of the Centaur Cheiron, indicating by means of his 
physical mapdaracts the fact of his counsel and countenance 
in the undertaking, is frequent, but by no means constant, even 
when a considerable number of nymphs and other accessory per- 
sonages, as Eros, Peitho, and the like, is introduced, Well- 
known examples of the black-figured style are the scene on an 
amphora from Vulei, now at Munich,* and of the red-figured 
style that on the lid of a lekand at Naples? 

4.3, the marriage of the hero and goddess at the home of 
Cheiron, is a subject of not nearly so frequent occurrence as the 
Inst. In it the presence of Cheiron is naturally indispensable, 
By far the most important example is that on the Frangois-vaso 
already so often mentioned. Here the veiled bride is seon 
sitting within a temple or sanctuary, before which stands Peleus 
receiving the procession of divinities who has come to do honour 
to his nuptials, and foremost among them Cheiron ; who walks 
step by step with Iris, followed by his wife Chariklo along with 
‘Hestia and Demeter, after whom comes Dionysos, then the Hours, 
and then the long file of Muses and of Gods, Another and 
later vase shows the same event in a much. simpler and more 
compendious form: Cheiron half emerging from his cave, and 
holding out an arm to welcome Peleus, who, bearing two spears 
in his left hand, with his right leads along the downeast ‘Thetis. 

2 Overbeck, Dildwers, ete, p.172- * Mon. dal? Int. 3, pl. 45 Over 
a. eck, op et pl. vil m0, 

2 Gerh. Ausert, Vasenb. pl. 227, — * Inghirami, Mus. Chiusina, i pl. 
Oratek, Heid. Bis, i, Wi. 48,475 Ovetach, oot. vl o, 6, 
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Our own Cheiron illustration deals not with this but with a 
later stage of his relations to Peleus, viz :— 

5. The bringing of Achilles to the cave of Cheiron; when 
Peleus at the desire of Thetis, who is constrained by destiny to 
leave him, takes their child Achilles to receive from the wise 
Centaur the training of a hero. 

‘The nurture of Achilles by Cheiron in the Pelethronian cave 
is a constant feature in the traditions concerning that hero. 
The account of it was probably incorporated in the same body of 
epic poetry, the Kypria, to which we have referred ; though we 
‘cannot tell from what precise sources the Roman poet Statius 
Grew the materials for the detailed recital which fills the opening 
part of bis unfinished Achilleis, In the Iliad allusion is made 
tothe drugs of which Achilles had learned the use from this 
master, and which he had given to Patroklos, whom the wounded 
Eurypylos asks to apply them :— 

dnl Bijmia $dppaca méace, 
eoOra, 7é oe pork Pact "AxIAos beBiSdyBas, 
ty Xelpov eBiake Suxasbraros Kevratipay* 


Pindar, on his part, after celebrating the exercise in javelin- 
play, boar-hunting, and lion-hunting in which Cheiron practises 
the youth of Achilles, goes on to speak of his tutorship of the 
child in the same breath as of his good offices at the marriage 
of his mother :—* 

vipgevee Babris dradeaproy 

Napéos Otyarpa, ybv0v ré of déprarov 

arlranner dv dpuévo.ee évrra Oyydy abv. 


For the rest, the description in Statius and the brief account in 
Apollodoros* are our principal extant sources. It is a curious 
fact that among the whole catalogue of other heroes recorded as 
having shared the education of Cheiron, as Jason, Asklepios, 
‘Telamon, and a dozen more,* Achilles is the only one recognized 
in extant works of painting. There is among the eeéves of the 
elder Philostratus an elaborate description of an ’AyiAAéws 
rpopal;® and the subject, especially one particular presentment 


2 Tt xi, 832, # See, egy Pindar, lor, ei, and 
2 Pind, Nom. ii. 75-100 especially Xenophon, Cymeget. 1. 
> Apoliod. ii, 13, 6. © Philostr, Zmagg. Hi. 2. 
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of it, with Cheiron seated on his hind legs like a dog, and 
teaching Achilles the use of the lyre, is well known from 
a Pompeian wall-painting and from gems. By the vase- 
painters, on the other hand, the life or exercises of Achilles 
with Cheiron are never represented. Nor do they show any 
hhint of such a subject as that recorded by Pausanias to have 
deen figured on the chest of Kypselos: the visit, namely, paid 
by Cheiron from his home among the immortals to the Greek 
camp at Troy in order to console Achilles after he had lost 
Patroklos. ‘They take only this single scene of the hero's 
introduction to the master as a child by his father Peleus, 
accompanied sometimes by his mother Thetis. Prof. Over- 
beck in 1857 was able to count six, and fully to describe 
threo, vases bearing this representation? In one Peleus strides 
hastily forward, carrying the child on his arm, towards the 
Centaur, who advances to meet him; behind Peleus stands 
‘Thetis, behind Cheiron the nymphs, his mother, daughter, and 
wife. In another Achilles is older, and stands on the ground 
lifting his left hand either in salutation to his new master or 
in surprise at his monstrous shape, and in bis right holding 
what seems to be a hoop. In a thind Achilles holds out both 
arms towards Cheiron, while on one side ‘Thetis is standing 
Deside the chariot of Peleus. Another vaso representing the 
sume subject was bought two years ago for the Louvre (see 
Fig. 4}. Another, formerly in the Blncas collection, is in the 
British Museum, and is reproduced in our Plate II. 

Besides theso five regular classes of Centaur representations, 
illustrating stock incidents of the myth such as first the epic 
and afterwards the lyric poets had mace universally familiar, we 
may distinguish two minor and supplementary groups, viz. 

6. Centaurs in the character of hunters. This is an aspect in 
which the monsters are commemorated over and over again by 
literature. Cheiron, as we have seen, is expressly called by 
Pindar ip dypérepos, and among the exercises in which he 
trains the young Achilles is the hunting of boars and lions? In 
Jike manner Philostratos, in summing up the virtues of Cheiron— 
Gipas re yap wouxtdys Harrero xX. Xenophon had put 

2 abn, Die merkwéntiptn Ora- See alo Galignen, 
ment, ip 82, 4 Pind. New. fi 48, 
2 Overbeck, op. cit. pp. 281-284, + Phileste. Herois, p. 308. 
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the name of Cheiron, and the list.of his pupils, at the head of 
his own treatise on the chase. Statins, following probably 
some Greek authority, contrasts the peaceable avocations of 
the chase, as followed by Cheiron, with the wars and brawlings 


of his fellow-monsters :— i 
—at intra 


Centauri stabula alta patent, non aequa nefandis 
fratribus; hic hominum nullos experta cruores 
spicula, nec truncae bellis genialibus orni, 
aut consanguineos fracti crateres in hostes, 
sed pharetrae insontes et inania terga ferarum. 
But of the Centaurs of Arcadia no less, we are told by Oppian 
how they were wont to catch their supper along the slopes of 
windy Pholod : 
dug rd8as Dordns dvepadeos &ypia da 
Onpower, nepbrrov pay én ifbas, iévédev 88 
trav tuuBpsrav, emidépriov elpero Orion? 





A questionable Centaur on some Kameiros gold ornaments 
holds up sm animal of the chase with one hand, and may thus 
give the earliest instance of this aspect of the monsters in art? 
In all forms of art during the Greco-Roman period, the hunting 
Centaur is a very favourite subject. His game, in works of 
this period, is usually the lion and panther, as in the famous 
Marefoschi mosaic now at Berlin, and in several mural paintings, 
sarcophagus reliefs, silver utensils, &e, In the picture of Zeuxis 
described by Lucian, the parent Centaur holds up a lion enb 
to please his young; Dr. Stephani supposes that this was a. 
novelty, and that the innovation designated by Lucian, when he 
speaks of Zeuxis having in his picture abandoned ra Snud8n 
al xowé, was this of making Centaurs lion-hunters, ‘That, 
however, can hardly be the case, considering the exploits of the 
pupil of Cheiron against lions as told by Pindar; and considering 
that the Centaurs early appear with the skins of lions or panthers 
tied about their throats for a garment; eg. in our gem, fig. 1 
(Gee p. 199), and in the Phigaleinn frieze ; compare PL IIL But 
it is none the less certain that the vase-painters make the Cen- 
taursalmost exclusively hunters, not of large, but of small game 

1 Stay Achill, 

# Opp. Cuneget 


110.692. # See below, p. 180, and Salzmann, 
5 La Neerop. de Kameirus, 
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In the representations of classes 8, 4, and 5, as’ we have seen, 
Pholos and Cheiron are accustomed to carry hares, foxes, or birds 
slung from their shoulders by a pine-branch, But, besides this, 
there are instances enough to form a distinct though not a nume- 
ous group, in which vase-painters have shown Centaurs actually 
engaged in the chase These subjects hardly ever form more 
than a subordinate decoration of the vases where they occur. 
Sometimes a pair of Centaurs drag each a branch in one hand 
and a roe by the neck in the other; sometimes one stands 
alone with roe, fox, hare, or bind ‘slung from his shouldered 
bough! On a good example at the British Museum, two, 
galloping from opposite sides, hurl each a stone at a bird as 
big as themselves, flying midway between them? 

7. Centaurs in assooiation with Bacchus and his train, This is 
another subject treated very commonly indeed by artists of all 
Kinds in the Greco-Roman period, but very sparingly and 
ambiguously by the Greek vase-painters. What I have to say 
bout this class of representations will come most conveniently 
under the discussion of Plate III. And now let us take our 
three plates in onder and detail. 

Plate J—The encounter of Herakles and the Centaurs on 
‘Mount Pholod; see above, Class 2, Small two-handled drinking- 
cup of the form called by Panofka totylos and by Gerhard 
Folylé, hut rather skyphos, the kotylos being distinctly charac 
terised by Athonneus as one-handled. HL, ctm. 10, diam, etm, 
14, oF across handles, 20. 

‘This cup, found at Corinth and now in the possession of 
M. Rayet, is technically of the same fabrio, though somewhat 
unusually thin, as several others found in the samo neigh- 
bourhood, and forming a separate group in the class known 
generically as Greco-Phoenician® ‘The wares of this class are 
distinguished by bands of ornament and figures completely 
encircling them, such ornaments and figures having their 
outlines and markings sharply incised, and being painted in a 

2 Forall that relates to the Lanting * Cat. of Fase in B, 2, i no, 849, 
Inbits of Centaurs, ccomlt again Stor * Jab, Vases, Kinigs Zudwigs, no, 
‘han, Comple Rend, ho. 1869, p. TL, if, wo id, Biletung, p.cxvl, xix, 
‘nd enp. 1807, p. 77,88, 18. + On the characteritios of this group, 

1 ag. Jahn, Vasens Kinigs dvips, see Brann, Probleme in der Geshicle 
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Black, or a brown inclining to black, variegated with a red 
inclining to violet, and more sparingly with white, upon the 
pale yellow ground of the natural clay. Along with purely 
Asiatic elements of conventionalised animal and monster upon 
a flowered background, they early begin to exhibit figures 
Greek mythology, often identified by inscriptions in a primitive 
Doric alphabet. In this part of his work the artist does not 
usually follow the conventional rigidity of Asiatic design, but 
tries, in a rude native way, to render for himself the appearances 
of life and movement. 

The cup figured in Plate I. is one of those in which the 
Oriental elements have been almost entirely replaced by primi- 
tive Greek. On the foot of the cup is painted a rude profile 
(ceproduced at the bottom of our plate) of Athen’, a goddess 
held in especial honour at Corinth, and figured constantly on 
the coins of the city. Its outer surface is covered, excepting the 
bands of orament at top and bottom, with a frieze of figures, 
from the ground of which the Asiatic rosettes and petals have 
been banished, and which represents, with a rough vigour and 
sense of life totally foreign to Asiatic art, the story of the 
‘Arcadian Centaurs 

‘The representation unites, as I have said, the subjects 2 a 
(the hospitality of Pholos) and 2 (the battle), which are 
generally kept apart, Beginning under one handle (at the 
right of the two bands into which the frieze is divided in our 
illustration), comes the black projecting object which stands for 
the cave of Pholos, and from which are suspended what seem to 
be the bow and quiver of Herakles, besides third object hard 
to recognise. Below stands the great 7i0os, striped in red and 
white, and in advance of it an, enigmatic object which may be a 
seat or table, though it rather resembles an altar with firewood. 
‘This is a very singular feature in the representation. If Cheiron 
were concerned, we might account for the altar by remembering 
that he was said in the Titanomachia to have instituted sacrifices 
as well as of other salutary practices and ordinances, 

Sprovs 7 WS’ Drapds Ouelas ead oxripar’ Ortprov. 

+ Of the canes yet known, that which  exoeptional thinness, found a 
oft th dwt calgy tour preent sal wyrreting Sok les sock 
caanplo is a swell syplas of similar and movement, the story of Hertklea 
form and fubric, with a sinilar dis. and the Hydra, Pub, by Conze, rch, 
‘uibution of oranment, and of the mame Zeitung, 1858, pl 198, 8, and p. 34 
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But no such degree of civilization is attributed to Pholos, who 
is expressly described as an eater of raw meat; and we must 
probably attribute the altar, if altar it is, to the piety rather of 
Herakles than of his entertainer. Behind this object, and with 
his fore-limbs below the knee hidden by it, stands Pholos, with 
the human part of bis body draped : in his left hand he holds a 
drinking-cup; his right is raised in deprecation at the rude 
interruption to his hospitality. In advance of him Herakles 
(Ggured in the manner of early art, without his cognizances 
of elub and lion's hide) strides out against the foe. He is not 
using his bow, but hurling boughs or brands which we may sup- 
‘pose taken from the altar beside him one of these is in either 
hand; a third fies through the air. ‘This is at variance with 
the representation on the chest of Kypsclos; there, according to 
Pansanias, Herakles was using his bow, as we see him in the 
‘early bronze relief figured below (fig. 1, p. 129) and on other vases ; 
Lut it tallies with the account as preserved by Apollodoros; as 
does the overthrow, already achieved, of the foremost monster ; 
and the whole scene might be fairly described in the words of 
Quintus Smyrnaeus :— 

read p of pay mebegae mept Bundevres Exewro 

sis Ben do ales, née dxos, of bre waxpiis 

? Rdrpar pepadres, 088" dxedmyov 
boplons. 





‘The ton unscathed monsters (a larger number than is shown on 
any other vase) flee precipitately, brandishing their pine boughs 
Four face round with some show of resistance ; each runs wit 
long steps of his human forelegs, the right leg advanced and 
the left thrown back, and drags after him his equine termina- 
tion; in which, on the other hand, the expression of action is 
not attempted, but the two legs cling helplessly together. ‘The 
whole system of legs, equine and human, form something like 
‘regular interlacing pattern on the vase. Lastly, coming round 
to the point at which we started, and with their backs to the 
cave, stand the quaint little patron figures of Athen’ and 
‘Hermes, the latter being identified by the herald’s wand, and 
extending his arms in an attitude probably meant to signify 
sympathetic interest in the proceedings. 

Besides affording the most comprehensive illustration of the 
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Pholos story yot known, and I think the most spirited example of 
primitive Greek: figure-drawing which occurs on a vase of this age 
‘and fabric, the design before us is of no small interest in relation 
to what may be called the natural history of the Centaurs. ‘The 
question has often been asked, Under what form and lineaments 
were these monsters originally imagined as existing? It is 
‘well known that in Greek art the familiar form of the complete 
horse, only with the trunk and head of a man substituted for 
its own neck and head, is a comparatively late invention, and 
‘that the Centaur of archaic art was, as we see him in this 
example, a complete man with the barrel and hinder parts of a 
horse clumsily attached to the middle of his back. ‘This fact is 
expressly mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the figure 
of Cheiron on the chest of Kypselos,' and is confirmed by 
extent monuments. At the present day it is scarcely necessary 
to argue against one inference which has been drawn from the 
fact; the inference, namely, that the Centaurs were not originally 
imagined as monsters combined of man and horse at all, but 
simply as a kind of wild man of the woods; and that the idea of 
the man-horse was a later sophistication due to the ingenuity of 
painters and sculptors. The author of this view was Voss, who 
propounded it in his sories of Mythologisehe Briefe, a work of 
much learning and much influence, directed against the theories 
of Heyne, who believed that all the gods of Greece had been 
originally horned, tailed, or otherwise monstrous. All the 
arguments of Voss can in this instance be turned against 
himself, He urges that Homer says nothing of the horse-shape, 
but simply uses the word $7p = 0p, which is also used of Satyrs, 
and may therefore mean a wild man, and not necessarily a brute 
or half brute. Again, coupling the incomplete Centaur of 
archaic art with the genealogy of the creatures given in Pindar, 
he infers that a man-centaur was the original, and a horse- or 


2 Pans, si, 59, 2. “Geroust Mayvarldeccsr dulyrer? ey Ma- 
2 Voss, J. H., Mytlologische Briefe, low 
vol. i. Br. 71. epupote, de Beylvovre orparde 
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‘and the cloud put in place of hervelf — Snoiee roxeGoy, 7A narpéer 
by Ha by eda, 12 BUepbe raps. 

Boe of Kaplray rlcer ybror bmepplanoe The ordinary genealogy makes them 
ube wal ubvov, 0B? do spring direct from the embrace of Fxion 
Spor yeparotpor ob? dv Gedy véuous* anid Nephelt, without the intervening, 





‘hy Bripete rpdgoia Kérraupry, bs savage sire, the eponymous Kérraypos. 
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hippo-centaur only a derivative, creation of Greek mythology, 
Following up this idea, Bottiger made an elaborate attempt to 
prove that hippo-centaurs were essentially connected with the 
worship of Dionysos, and belonged to the Asiatic monstrosities 
made popular by the legend of that god A conclusive proof, 
however, that the notion of the Centaur is of Greek and not 
of Asiatic origin, is the fact that in no single instance (I think) 
does such a creature appear among the sphinxes and other 
monsters made up of man and beast which are part of the 
regular system of conventional ornaments on ware of the class 
now in question. But on this point we shall have more to say 
in connection with Plate III. Meantime it is enough to point 
out that ¢ip is probably used of Satyrs only because of their 
brutal appendages of goat's or horse's ears, tail, or hoofs: while 
the same word is used of Centaurs not only by Homer, but also 
by Pindar, who elsewhere expressly speaks of them as being 
men above and horses below, and in the Odyssey the line— 

4 of Kevravpouas kal dvtpdan vetxos éertxOn*— 
implies a distinct contrast between the nature of these monsters 
‘and of men. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes the four-footed 
nature of the Centaur is implied no less distinctly, when Apollo 
says of the reversed tracks of his herds, 

Bijpara 8 ott dvBpbs rade yiyveras obre yuvaixids, 
obre Mixay wodudy obs’ dpxray obre Morray, 
obre 71 kévraypoy Naciavyeva érropor elvas, 

boris rola wédwpa ALB rool xapraduows.? 

On the other hand, the passages brought furward in support 
of the views of Voss and Bittiger are either corrupt or bear 
another meaning. ‘The peculiar genealogy of Pindar, then, 
instead of pointing to any change or development in the 
current idea of the creature, is doubtless simply an attempt to 

2 tigen, Paseo i 94,098. Centaur acconting to Homer had the 

* og. xxi 304 figure of a man: and a convincing 

Hom, Are. 221-6. cenendation of Nicbuh's gave the tras 

+The erasial pesmge was that in meaning of the pamage For Oyply 
Kallistraton, Slat 12) where he de- read gy and we lave a direct quota: 
series the statue of Centaur as being tion ofthe Homeric intl, x "Onpel 
the tp, nerd ry Ondgeur clei, cadet, ned in desribing the Cyclpe, 
BAAR Onplg wapardheur hierri. This » 191— 


would hardly in any case bear the 2086 dees 
meaning forced upon ‘if, that the dtel ye erropdyy, 2a Ble Cahors, 
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account for its shape according to the idea already current, 
In like manner, the uncouth archaic mode of representing the 
creature is simply a consequence of the weakness of early art, 
which has not yet found the way to embody the idea better. 
‘The more perfect mode is soon discovered. Monuments which 
it is impossible to date later than the sixth century B.C, no- 
tably the aforesaid Frangois vase, and a fine series of reliefs from 
‘Assos at the Louvre, already show the monsters galloping and 
fighting with the fore as well as the hinder legs of horses. 
Our own illustration (Plate I.) belongs to’a more primitive stage, 
before the perfect Centaur had been invented, It would be 
rash to attempt to date it; according to the usual view con- 
ceming the antiquity of this class of ware, we might put it back 
as far as the eighth century 2.c.; it can hardly be supposed later 
than the seventh. It has more of life and spirit, and less of 
Oriental stiffness, than the bronze relief lately discovered at 
Olympia,? which contains, along with a band of decorative birds, 
the same subject of Herakles and the Centaur (Fig. 1.), and also 








that of the so-called Asiatic Artemis, a female figure with re- 
curved wings holding up a lion or a leopard in either hand; and 
which offers no doubt @ near approximation to the style of such 
monuments as the chest of Kypselos and the Amyklaean throne 


1 Aon, del? Inst, iv. pl. 84. L-Ress, on the chest of Kyposles, see Pans. v. 
Archiol, Aufeitze, p. 105, note 1, bY 19, 1 *Apreus 88 oln olda eg bre 


iniatake says the contrary. Abyp eripvyas txoved ter txt rae 
3 See Curtius, Das archaiache Bronze. Gy, nat rf uby Bebe nartyer népbahir, 
relief aus Olympia, 1880. 179 8 trfpg vay xexpdy Norra. 


"For this so-called Aslatio Artemis 
H. 8 —VOL. I. K 
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On the several plaques of two allied sets of very ancient 
embossed gold ornaments from Kameiros, we find as in the 
monuments last named, the so-called Persian Artemis brought 
into near relation with a primitive Centaur (see above, p. 123) ; 
if indeed the monster be in this case a Centaur at all; he has 
‘more resemblance to an Assyrian man-bull, being beardless, with 
stiff masses of hair on either side of his face, and hind legs and 
tail more like those of a bull than those of a horse. 

‘To complete the reader's idea of the original Greek Centaur, 
I subjoin cuts of two characteristic early gems (Figs, 2, 8) 


Fro, 2 Fie, 3, 


in the British Museum; of which one represents the monster 
in the act of hurling rocks, another in that of carrying 
off a woman! ‘The latter has this peculiarity, that the human 
forelegs terminate in feet which are not human, but those 
of horses—a kind of compromise or transition between the 
earliest and the improved Centaur, of which I only know 
one other example; viz, in a black-figured vase belonging 
to Class I, and representing a symmetrically arranged fight 
between two Centaurs and two Lapithae, at the Louvre. 
Other examples of the monster in his primitive shape, though 
not all of primitive date, are well known; and occur both in 
bronzes and in vases, especially in those found in the tombs of 
certain localities in Etruria? 

One feature in which our Corinth vase stands alone is in the 
indication of the shagginess of the monsters by straight incised 

1» Representations exactly analogous Denkmdler, Nos. 590, 501, 592; the 
to this lat, exept fiat the monsters Yase figured No. S61 is now in the 
Tare human forelegs, cecr in the rade British Musam. This anda. fow 
coinage of Omeakicy Zaielini, and... similar would seem to be of local 
‘ait, towns in the Prngesn mountains Etruscan manufetarej they may there- 
of Bustern Macedonia. fore perhaps be taken an reprennting 

* S00 oss, drchdsl. dufate, pl. the pecoliar Etruscan Centatr, Mas, 
vi. pp 104105; Miller-Wiewer, recorded by Aeian, 
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markings on their human foreparts, precisely analogous to those 
employed in mediaeval art for the wild man, or man of the 
woods, These, together with their immense protruding beards, 
bring directly to the mind the expression of Homer, $fpas 
Aaywfevtas. Or ought we rather to think of the xopratos 
yerév, or tufted dress of grass, which was the costume of actors 
who played the parts of Seileni and the like in satyric plays; 
and to suppose that our draughtsman had formed his notion of 
the scene after seeing it quaintly enacted by some primitive 
company of Dorian muramers, precursors of the comedy of 
Phormis and Epicharmos, who were dressed in costumes of this 
kind, aud carried dummy halves of horses attached to them 
behind? Of the nature and antiquity of the various branches of 
Dorian pantomime and satyric show, Peloponnesian, Megarian, 
‘and Sicilian, we know too little to guide us in a conjecture of this 
kind? Against it is the fact that those representations in which 
the yopraios -yerdy, as the costume of a stage Seilenos or Pappo- 
seilenos, are distinctly to be recognised, belong to late periods of 
art; while no indication of shagginess at all appears on the 
bodies of Centaurs in ordinary vase-paintings, whether archaic 
or other, And in the archaic period of vase-painting generally, 
it is cortain that the scenes depicted are those made familiar by 
epic tale and lay rather than by any early form of stage repre~ 
sentation. On the whole we shall probably do best to see in a 
design like that before us the independent attempt of the 
Primitive draughtsman to realise for himself an incident of the 
universally familiar Herakles legend. 

Plate I1—Peleus bringing the child Achilles to Cheiron. 


1 Dion, Hil. vi, 725 Pollux, iv. 118, ally two vases in the British Museum, 
142; see Muller, Archaol, d. Kunst, @ of which one (Lenormant, £0, eéram, i, 
386, 5; Preller, Grisch. Myth. i, pl 689) shows Maroyas in such a tufted 
P- 578, note 4. germent ig the double pipes 

2 See Bernhanly, Grundr. der greek, before Artemis and Apollo, and another 
Zit, Mo Beasb,, Rte Th. te Abb, (Coll. Castellani) a reclining woman 
pp. 451-471, and Miller, Ges, der with whom a Seilonos, or actor repre 
Dorie, ii. 7. 

Eg, incised drawing on a bronze 
lielmet, Gerhard, dnd, Bild, Iv. 2, manner precisely recalling the lines of 
‘and Miller- Wieeeler, Denton. 870; Anakreon, xxxviii, 11:— 
marble group, Mon. dell” Inst. 1854, by eyo piv a, 
‘81; vases, Jahn, Vasend. pl. 13 Over Beans 8p ndgoioe 
i godyeror xopedes. 
2 
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Ocnochod; black figures on dark yellow ground, H,, ctm. 29, 
diam,, otm. 16. 

‘This vase, found at Vulei, and formerly in the Blacas collection, 
is now in the British Museum. It is of fine and precise work- 
manship, in a style of which the present state of our knowledge 
does not permit, us to say positively whether it belongs to the 
really archaic or to the pseudo-archaic period of the manu- 
facture. The latter seems indicated, however, by the character 
of the heads which decorate the attaches, both back and front, 
of the handle.’ ‘The representation does not essentially differ 
from others already known, excopt by its greater daintiness of 
execution, Ib resembles one of those above described after 
Ovorbeok, in that Thetis does not herself come upon the sceno,? 
and another in that Achilles is not shown as a stripling on foot, 
but as a diminutive child seated with his knees tucked up in 
the arms, or rather betwoen the open hands, of his father’ (So 
in Apollonios, Argon. i. 557, Chariklo the wife of Cheiron is 
made to carry the little Achilles éoAéycov, when she goos down 
to the shore with her husband to wish the Argonauts a good. 
voyage and to give Peleus a last look at his boy.) A. conven- 
tional treo of very dainty design stands for the forests of Pelion ; 
in front of it Cheiron’s dog advances with his head and one 
foropaw raised inquiringly at the newcomers. Cheiron, wearing 
‘a chlamys down to his ankles, and slightly extending his right 
farm in welcome, carries over his shoulder with his left his 
customary weapon, a pine ; from the branches of which, however, 
there aro not suspended, as thero are in most representations 
both of him and of Pholos, the bodies of hares, foxes, birds, or 
other sinall game; compare his qualification dypérepos, fond of 
hunting, in Pindar; and see below, Fig. 4, p. 138, Heis figured, 
as usual until about the fourth contury B.0,, under the old- 
fashioned semblance of a complete man, but with the hinder 
parts of a horse appended to his back, 

‘And thie brings us to another question which has been much 
debated What were the precise relations of the wise and 






2 Both in thi pariuar and in the figured in Lat, Die grieh Fes, ke, 
form the orament at fe back of pleay fu ines then 
tho vas, though not in colour nor in”? Overbeck, Zorteh Bilt. p 28, 
the shape of the pont, our example No, 2 

offs somewint clan ailgy fo hat Ji, p 989, No.2 
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humane Centaur Cheiron, the trainer of heroes in all noble dis- 
cipline, to his savage brethren, ‘nefandis fratribus,’ the incarna~ 
tions of unteachable violence and lust?. A very distinguished 
scholar, F. G. Welcker, still partly under the influence of the 
theories of Voss, wrote in 1831 to prove that, whatever may 
have been the case as to the other Centaurs, the heroie Cheiron 
cannot possibly have beon originally conceived under the d 
graded form of a demi-brote made up of man and horse.t 
‘Welcker, in 1850, saw reason to modify this opinion; but the 
precise nature of the relation between Cheiron and the rest 
of his tribe has never, I think, been satisfactorily set forth, 
Let us briefly examine it, taking first the literary and then the 
archaeological evidences. 

‘That Cheiron, then, was a Centaur like the rest the ancient 
writers imply with one consent, and without hint of any differ- 
ence between him and them except two: first, the difference in 
mind and temper, and second, a difference, not quite unanimously 
stated, of birth and parentage. Homer simply calls him “the 
justest of the Centaurs,” Suxaibraros Kevratpor? Pindar at 
the same time includes him in the tribe, and asserts his dif- 
ferent descent, by calling him Kpovi8as Kévravpos,’ a Centaur, 
but a son of Kronos, and not, like the rest, a child or grand- 
child of Ixion and Nepheld. The same differenco and the 
same identity are again asserted by Pindar when, in speaking 
of Cheiron, he uses the Homeric word grip = Ojp, a brute, and 
in the same breath calls him the son of Kronos and of the 
nymph Philyra, and a friend of man :— 


HOcrov Xelpwvd re birvpldav 
4 4 . 





* 
Eéew rbv dmrovyspevoy 
Odpavida ysvov ebpunédovra Kpdvov 
Rézoacl 7 dpyew Uadlov giip' dypbrepov 
voir Exour’ avSpav giro 
The same account is followed by most, though not quite: by 
all, the other ancient writers who mention the generation of 
2 Weldkes, K2, Sehriftn, To. i, * Pind, Nem, il 475 comp. Pyth. 
sat den Aertasmorn der Heilzunde, it, 
4, Choir der Philyride, and Id, Der * Pind. Py i ad. init; and com- 
epioche Oyels, ip. 410, 09g.» ——pareiv, 118, fp 86 ne Beies "Idcore 
21 sh 882, unbrcer spornite, 
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Cheiron.t “In giving it, we are told, ‘ the author of the Giganto- 
machin? added that the visit of Kronos to Philyra was paid in 
the form of a horse? It is doubtfal what can. be the poem 
here alluded to. The battle of gods and giants on the Phlegraean 
plain seems to have been unknown to Homer and Hesiod, and 
to have formed the subject of no early epic composition. ‘The 
first extant allusion to it is in Pindar? It has been con- 
jectured that the reference should rightly be, not to a Giganto- 
machia, but to the Titanomachia of Arktinos or Eumelos. 
Tn that cate, it would be established that the early epic poets 
thought of Cheiron as a half-horse like the test ; otherwise the 
attribution of a horse shape to his sire would have no meaning. 
‘The story was certainly told in this form by the logographer 
Pherekydes, whose date is somewhat uncertain, but who was 
probably a contemporary and survivor of Pindar,‘ The inter- 
vention of Kronos in the form of a horse in the generation of 
Cheiron is quite analogous to Pindar’s own detail concerning 
the intervention of the Magnesian mares in the generation of 
the Centaurs. Both have been taken as indicating the gradual 
working out, within historical times, of the notion of the man- 
horse in the Greek mind. Both should rather be taken as 
inventions of the poots to account for a notion which had been 
current from the first® The story of Kronos and Philyra is 
told in full by Apollonios, who explicitly describes Cheiron as 
being, in consequence of his parentage, 
Dna piv lemy 
Bra beg drdravrov! 
So in Ovid, he is explicitly 
‘ semiuir, et flaui corpore mixtus equi. 
1 Seo Welder, Xt, Schriften, Th. popular mythof the Centasr, but quite 
4H, p. 5, nate 13. trong in attempting to improve upon it 
Sebo. ad Apu. i. 654. The byexplanatoryadditions. Mldeper 8 e 
same commentator says, in the same phy  roerbe aporlerassd ar Reoral= 


onnection, that Suds, d rit Ger- par pubenlymua evyxuprrior abrg, at 
‘rexsoiy, roprsental Cheiron as anon & br eophr dnp kal nepirroreper rae 





of Ixion like the other Centaurs. Wover delerartas sporroieiuevos erbdua 
* Pind. Nem. i. 67. ‘ypbpe (bere is quoted Pyth, iv. 45, 
4 Phorek. fr. ed. Starts, 28, omy.) teeryerrion ales rH xpoororhoes 


8 This is, indeed, the natural inter. 8s eoplar, De ws. part, ii. 
pretation of the often-quoted words of | * Argon. fi. 1981-1948 and in like 
Galen, when ho says that Pindar was manner Verg. Georg. i, 92; Ov. 
quite right as a poet in adopting the  Melam. vi 196 
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Cheiron, then, as to his physical configuration, was imagined 
according to our evidences to be a man-horse like the rest: only 
that his countenance was naturally conceived as noble instead of 
debased. As to his habits, he lived with the rest on Mount Pelion, 
and was in some sort their master; Pindar speaks of bis ‘ruling 
in the glades of Pelion.’ He was thought of as leading the rest 
to festivity, as at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis,’ or to 
righteous attack on fraudulent men, as in the invocation against 
dishonest potters of the pseudo-Homeric Kéyivos? He is the 
hunter of the tribe par excellence, But he takes no part in their 
brawls and blood-shedding; and sometimes he can bafile if he 
cannot correct the ferocious propensities of his tribe; as when 
he helps Peleus to defend himself against them by finding 
for him the sword which his enemies have put away from 
him during his sleep* According to the common account, 
he shares in the general fight of his raco from Thessaly to 
the Peloponnesos, and there perishes in the same slaughter that 
overtook the rest at the hands of Herakles. On the other hand, 
while the rest of his tribe are the terror of mortal women, 
Cheiron is domesticated in his eave with his mother Philyra, his, 
wife Ohriklo,¢ and his daughter Endeis, all three of them nymphs. 
Endeis was by Ainkos the mother of Peleus, so that Cheiron was 
not only the teacher but the ancestor of that hero and of 
‘Achilles. This account was, however, derived by some, who 
called Endeis the daughter not of the Centaur Cheiron, but of 
the robber Skeiron *; but in any case a historical clan, exercising 
the practice of medicine, called themselves Cheironidai, and 
claimed lineal descent from the ‘divine monst« Once given 
the idea of a civilised Centaur side by side with the rest, and 
these relations with mankind seem to flow naturally from it. 

‘As to the mythologic signification of his descent from Kronos 
and Philyra—to be descended from Kronos means, of course, no 
more than to be an object of ancient and immemorial tradition 
in the land. The nymph Philyra, sometimes spoken of asa 
Naid or Okeanid, is in all probability the nymph of a healing 
tree, the linden or lime, Welcker, finding the form and pro- 
nuneiation $2vpi8ys, Phillyrides, adopted for the sake of 








2 Bur, Jph, én Aut, 1088 920. # Pind, Pyth. iv. 102. 
2 Hom. Rey. 17. 5 eg, Pans. i, 2, 7. 
5 Apoliod. fit. 13, 8. 
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metrical convenience in several Greek and Latin authors 
strangely supposed that gavpa = gudAvpa, and remembering 
the frequent use of gia, fra GAA, véduva gidra, and 
the like, for healing herbs, proposed to regard Philyra as 
personifying the virtues of such herbs in general. But the 
name Philyra itself, whether in Greek or Latin, as well as 
the alternative Latin form of the metronymic, Philyreius,-has 
the first syllable short;? and it is most natural to suppose 
that the mother of Cheiron thus named is the nymph of the 
tree gaddpa = tilia = linden (compare the fable of Hyginus, 
in which she is said to have been transformed into such a 
tree), just as the mother of Pholos is said to have been the 
nymph of the tree yed/a. As to the bearing of this parentage 
upon the character: of Cheiron as the father of medicine and 
teacher of Asklepios, I do not find in the ancient medical or 
dotanical writers that any special virtues are attributed to this 
tree, Butit isan interesting fact, for the communication of which 
Tam indebted to M. Gennadius, that in modern Greece a sudorific 
potion much in use among the common people happens to consist 
of a decoction or tisane of the leaves and flowers of the lime ; 
which grows abundantly in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Bulgaria, 
and also in parts of Greece proper, where it is usually called 
Aapovpla, but in some districts of the Peloponnese still $idou- 
pla. It is possible that in this popular custom we may have 
the survival of a traditional belief in the virtues of the limo, 
which, although not recorded by ancient literature, caused the 
nymph of that tree to be chosen by the imagination of the 
early Greeks as the mother of Cheiron. 

‘Turning now to the representations of Cheiron on ancient 
vases, we find that there is, down to a certain period in the 
history of the art, a distinction made between him and the 
other Centaurs. We have seen in what clumsy shape the 
primitive efforts of graphic art embodied the mythic idea of 
the man-horse (PL I. and Figs. 1, 2, 8). And we have seen that in 
monuments as early as the Assos reliefs and the Frangois vase 





2 eg. Hes. Theog. 1001; Pind. 48; Apollonios, i 1288; Verg. Georg. 

Pyth it, 1, fx. 90; Apollonios, i. 5543 ili 02; Val. Place. v. 153; Ov. 

Verg. Georg. ii. 550; Propert. i Metam. ii. 676, vi. 852. 

1, 60. 3 Sea also Koch, Dis Baume und 
* eg. Pind. Pyth. iv. 103, Nem. ii.» Straucke Oriechenlands, p, 284, 
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this helpless monster, with the forelegs of a man, is already 
replaced by an improved monster with the forelegs of a horse. 
Replaced, that is, in the case of Centaurs in general, but not 
yet in the case of Cheiron. In the Frangois vase itself, where the 
Centaurs engaged against the Lapithae are of the improved kind, 
enough is left of the defaced figure of Cheiron to make it 
certain that his lower fore-limbs are still, on the other hand, those 
of @ man. This is the rule during ali the early phases of the 
art, at least down to the end of the fifth century 2c. While 
the vases, real or imitative, of the black-figured or archaic 
style which we suppose to be characteristic of the period about 
Ol. 70-80 habitually show the developed type of Centaur 
alike in subjects 1, the battle with the Lapithae; 2, the rout at 
the cave of Pholos; and 8, the chastisement of Nessos or Eurytion, 
—in subjects 4, the winning or wedding of Thetis, and 5, the 
reception of Achilles at the Pelethronian cave, the same class 
of vases invariably show the undeveloped form. While the 
general horde of Centaurs, both Thessalian and Arcadian, 
including Pholos himself, have become horses with only the 
heads and chests of men, Cheiron is a draped philosopher en- 
cumbered with half a horse a ¢ergo. In his case, then, the 
‘vase-painters are exceptionally conservative. They are unwilling, 
it seems, to increase his activity at the expense of his humanity. 
Instead of changing his primitive configuration, they retain it, 
draped in the manner of our illustration. This is the ease even 
in an example of the Free or red-figured style like that lately 
acquired for the Museum of the Louvre, and shown in a reduced 
form in the woodcut on the next page (Fig. 4), an example which 
cannot well be of earlier date than the end of the fifth century 
Bc. Ido not, indeed, know of any instance yet discovered in 
which the developed form is adopted for Cheiron in this particular 
subject. In the subject of the wrestling-match of Peleus and 
Thetis, it is only adopted in vases of the rich style belonging 
probably to the third or even second century 3.02 

Among artists whose works have come down to us, the early 
vase-painters of the fifth contury, or those who imitated their 
manner, are alone in treating Cheiron in the manner we have 
seen, In all other arid later forms of art where Cheiron appears 





2 eg. Overbeck, Heroiech. Bild. pl. vi. fig, 8, and vii fig, 5. 
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as in the mural paintings, gems, and sarcophagi where he is 
figured as the instructor of Achilles, or in those works where he is 
represented translated after death to the skies and appearing 
as the sign of a constellation, or in those, like the well-known 
Byzantine manuscript of Dioskorides at Vienna, where he figures 
as the father and instructor of physicians—in all these alike he 
is regularly designed in the complete likeness of a developed mi 
horse. Itis possible that the late poet Nonnos may furnish e 
dence of some exceptional treatment of him on the part of artists 
of-a higher class (in his time, probably, the painted vases of the 
ancient Greeks were all buried away in tombs), when he writes 
Trmtov eos Eyovre Diy cvvoudpree Xelpov 
Droguis dSdpacros éxov dxdduvov darfvqv? 

The last words no doubt only refer to the point that Cheiron 
was not, like other Centaurs, harnessed and bridled to the car 
of Bacchus; but édroguyfs must indicate some difference of 
structure or appearance between him and the rest. But Nonnos 
in his Dionysiaka so completely departs from all the known 
traditions of earlier antiquity concerning these monsters, and 
so confuses the matter with Asiatic fancies and subtleties, that 
there is little to the purpose to be learnt from him. ‘The words 
dvOpimy Syo.s used of Cheiron by Philostratos® in all prob- 
ability refer to his disposition only, and not to his bodily structure. 

Plate IT —Iris surrounded and assaulted by Centaurs. Portion 
of what must have been a composition of many figures, con- 
tained on the fragments of a large skyphos formerly in the 
Campana collection, and now in the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence. Red figures on pale black ground. ‘The markings 
of the muscles and folds of drapery traced in a darker red: very 
free, bold, but at the same time accurate drawing, which by the 
violence of the action depicted might suggest the Alexandrian 
age, but, by the types both of Centaurs and Iris, has more resem- 
lance to work of the fifth century. Probably not much later 
than 400 Bc. 

Tris, holding the herald’s staff (xmpéxevov) in her right hand, 
and wearing a chiton and peplos, with her accustomed head- 
dress, the xexpiadov, and tings in her ears, flies with out 





1 Nonn. Dion. xiv. 50 sungen aus den Antikensamimbungen in 
2 Philoate,, Heroic, 8. Ober- ned Mitel-Ialien, p. 84, 20. 5: 
3 Dese, Ly Heydemann, Mittheil- 
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spread wings from left to right. ‘In her fight she is surrounded 
by three Centaurs of Satyric type, with spotted leopard-skins 
tied by the claws round their throats and flying from their 
shoulders. One of these grasps her right fore-arm with his 
right hand, and the back of her neck and coif with his 
left; another has laid his right hand on her shoulder and 
extends his left to her breast; a third farther off seoms to 
shout with his head thrown back, and flings his left arm up and 
his right behind him, The rear parts only are seen of fourth, 
‘who moves away from this group with his tail whisking and 
his leopard skin flying. Above him appears the branch of a 
tree. Tris with an air of dignity turns her head in the opposite 
direction from her fight, and endeavours to escape by pushing 
out her elbows against her assailants; her left elbow and hand 
are concealed in the folds of her peplos. 

‘Ancient literature contains no authority for any such story 
of the Centaurs and Iris as is here embodied. ‘To be 
ravishers was an essential part of their savage nature; as 
such they appear on coins like those of Orreskici, and in 
goms like that shown in Fig. 9; and besides the regular 
legends of the Thessalian Eurytion and Deidameia—of the 
Actolian Nessos and Deianeira—of the Eleio-Arcadian Eurytion 
‘and Mnesymaché, or Homados and Halkyond—we have another 
Arcadian story, how the Centaurs Rhoikos and Hylaios assaulted. 
the huntress Atalantd, and were by her put to flight and slain’ 
But we have no story about the monsters and Iris, Such 
f story, however, may very naturally have existed. Tho 
messenger of the gods is, as we have seen, closely associated 
with Oheiron in the representation on the Frangois-vase, where 
she marches beside him to the marriage-sclemnity of Pelous 
and Thetis. It is true that her presence is not mentioned in 
those extant passages where, if it was a constant part of the 
tradition, we should expect to find it; as in the beautiful 
but corrupt chorus of the Iphigencia in Aulis which tells.of the 
dancing, at the feast on ‘Centaurs’ mountain,’ of the golden- 
sandalled Pierides and the fifty daughters of Nereus; of the 
ministrations of Ganymedes ; the prophecies of Cheiron; and 
other details of the solemnity? On the other hand, when 





+ polled. iit 9, 2 * Bar. pi, in Aut, 1096-1080, 
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Pindar makes Themis, after counselling the gods to give Thetis 
in marriage to Peleus, say— 

Usvray 8 & dgOrrov divzpov ebBis 

Xelpavos dyredlac,: 


we may suppose as matter of course that Iris would be the 
mesienger chosen to bear the behest. With this clue, and that 
furnished by the Frangois-vase together, to the presence of Iris 
on the Kevravpav dpos, we may well infer that there existed a 
story of her having been subject to rudeness at the hands of 
the horde. The incident is exactly such an one as the writers 
of comedy would have delighted to work out; and comedies on 
the story of Cheiron, we know, were numerous? 

But, in the absence of positive evidence to this effect, there 
is another and perhaps safer way of accounting for the scene 
depicted on our vase: thus. There happen to be three vases 
known in which Irisis represented in an attitude and predicament 
precisely similar to this, only that her assailants are not Centaurs, 
but Satyrs. ‘Two of these have beon long familiar to students, 
but their explanation was not perfectly free from doubt until 
the discovery of the third. In each the winged female figure 
with the caduceus is surrounded by Satyrs in a stage of boisterous 
importunity; but it was open to doubt whether this figure was 
necessarily Iris, or whether she might not rather be Elpfyn, 
Peace (who is known to share the same attributes), or ‘Omdpa, 
Plenty; in which case the gestures of the Satyrs might bo 
understood as those, not of violence, but of riotous homage and 
welcome The question, however, was settled by the discovery 


3 Pind. Zahm. vil. 1. represented by two actors, of whom the 
Seperate comedies on this theme hindmost grotesquely shoves the fore- 
‘were, sceording toAthensens, attsibuted most up the ladder; all the personages 
to Bpicharmes (Deipn, xiv, 648d), to alike wearing comfo masks of the 
Pherekrates or Nikomachos (IB, vii, brondest description. Comic maske 
‘64a, x. 9680, 2), and to Kratinos the are also given to the Centaurs and to 
younger (Zé, xi. 460/). An instance their driver in that (I believe) unique 
‘of an unrecorded Cheiron adventure vase at the Louvre, which represents a 
Yeing copied by vase-painting from team of four of them hamessed abreast 
‘the stage is obviously furnished by the to a ear. 
‘well-known vase in the British Museum _# See Welcker, lle Denkmaler, si. 
(enormant and De Witte, EU. céram. pl. xvi. 1, 2 and p. 248, o9g., where 
Hi pl. xoiv. p. 806, agg.), in which that author gives a full exposition 
“Apollo Siguresasaquack doctor, towhose both of his own view and of those of 
stage there mounts a blind Cheiron,  provious inguirers. 
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of a more elaborate and less ambiguous design of a similar 
subject on a vase bearing the signature of a well-known master, 
Brygos, which has passed with the Castellani collection into 
the British Museum. Here Iris, as well as her assailants, are 
designated byname! The scene naturally suggests that passage 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes where Iris appears with a mes- 
sage from Zeus, and is challenged and coarsely threatened by 
Peithetairos? It is probable that this scene itself was a 
travesty of similar scenes already familiar on the stage. Wo 
know that, according to ascholiast on the passage where it occurs, 
Tris had been brought on the stage in one of the satyric plays 
‘of Sophokles, the Znachos. We know also that the poet Achaios 
wrote a separate satyric drama, to which the same personage, 
Iris, gave its name* Putting these indications together with 
the passage of Aristophanes, and these together with the design 
of the contemporary, or nearly contemporary vase-painter, 
Brygos,t we may conclude with certainty that the mobbing of 
Iris was a subject familiar at that time both in the satyric and 
the comic drama of Athens. By the time that Centaurs were 
gotting to be gradually associated as a matter of course with 
Satyrs, and inoorporated in the regular following of Dionysos, 
it would bo natural that a scene, originally introduced on 
the stage, and from thence into graphic art, with Satyrs 
for its actors, should be freely imitated by a vase-decorator 
with Centaurs in the same character. This, if we aro to forego 
the hypothesis of an unrecorded Iris incident in the Pelion 
legend, is what we must suppose to have happened in the caso 
before ns 

‘And this brings us to another vexed question—To what extent 
was the fable of the Centaurs originally connected with the 
worship of Dionysos, and in what sense may these monsters bo 
held, like the Satyrs, to have belonged to his proper following ? 


1 Seo Matz in Ann, del” Just, vol. both of art and epigraphy, by Urlichs, 
ailiv. 1872, p. 294 ogy, and Mon. del?” op. cit, who agrees with Matz in de- 
nat ix. ‘pl 46; also Uslichs, Der ciding for the end of the fifth eontury 
Vasenmaler Brygos (Wiraburg 1875), and the beginning of the fourth, about 


BS 1 90-100. 
2 ‘Avistoph. ub. 1190-1981, This seems to be the view of 
8 Nauck, Prag. Frag. 882. ‘Heydemann in his short description, 
4 The date of Brygos has been much Zee eit, 


discussed, and particularly, on grounds 
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‘That Satyrs and Centaurs were creatures closely allied and 
almost interchangeable, that the last, like the first, were essenti- 
ally satellites of Bacchus, has been by many writers assumed as 
self-evident. Such writers have been misled, partly by the 
mythological confusions and aberrations of Nonnos, and partly, 
and naturally, by the evidences of later art. It is perfectly trae 
that Nonnos, if his evidence were worth anything, countenances 
this view. He only in one allusion recognizes the constant 
earlier tradition of the descent of the monsters from Nepheld, 
the cloud substituted by Hera for herself in the embrace of 
Ixion? According to him, the race of hippocentaurs was 
generated by Zeus from the soil of Cyprus® And he describes 
voluminously another race whom he calls Centaurs also, sons 
of the Hyades, who had been guardians of the infancy of 
Bacehus, and who had worn human shape until the jealousy 
of Hera endowed them with hors, manes, tusks, and the tails 
(not the bodies) of horses. ‘These he calls the man-shaped 
Contaurs— 
dvSpogu)s 8 érépn Kevravpids Teero Gotha 

the other kind, the twy-shaped— 

Kevraipov 8 Erépn Siguhs xexdpuoro yevéOrns 
According to Nonnos both these kinds of creatures are horned, 
and both are the rogular servants and attendants of Bacchus, 
forming part of his thiasos, and following him in war and 
revelry. It is also true in the late ages of Greek and 
Graeco-Roman art Centaurs (and Centauresses, a kind of 
creature which seems to have been first imagined by the painter 
Zeuxis) are habitually represented drawing the chariot of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, attending the god upon his expeditions, 
fighting against his enemies, or sporting with the Satyrs and 
Maenads of his rout. Such representations abound on the wall- 
paintings of the Campanian cities, on gems, on coins, on silver 
drinking-vessels,® and on the reliefs of sarcophagi (on these 

2 Byen K. 0, Miller, Archi. der * Nona, Dion. xvi. 241 

Kuist, $389, clases tho Contaurs with > Zuid. y. 611-818 5 xiv. 199-202; 
Setyrs, Panes, and Masnads, among xxx, 7, 2 

the thiasos of Bacchus. Preller, Gr, ¢ 20d. xiv. 149-198. 
Mylhol. ii Us, opp is otter advised —_* e.g. taro fine examples in the Trésor 
in dissociating them fom thie eon- de Bernay at tho Bibtathdque Net in 
nection and grouping them among the Paris and another inthe ntiquariin, 
rythologie enemies of the heroes. Munich, 
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most commonly of all), in the Roman age ; one such occurs on 
tho. frieze of a great temple, that of Teos in Ionia, belonging 
to the same age. It is no part of my present purpose to 
collect or compare illustrations of so patent and familiar an 
archaeological fact. 

But going back to early times, we shall find that there seems 
to exist no such habitual connection, but at most an irregular 
‘and incidental contact, between the Centaurs.and the Dionysiae 
cycle. ‘This is especially the case with reference to the Thes- 
salian, which is unquestionably the oldest, branch of the myth, 
To take literary traditions first: Homer, with whom, as is 
well known, Dionysos and his oycle. play very little part, gives 
no hint of such connection; neither does Pindar. And in this 
matter the early Greek drama seems to have agreed with the 
early epic and lyric poetry. ‘That in the days of the infant 
drama Centaurs and heroes were thought of together, and that 
neither one nor the other seemed to the popular mind to have 
anything to do with Bacchus, we have proof in the fami 
story of the origin of the proverb, ody xpbs Avdrugoy. ‘The 
country folk had been accustomed at the feasts of Bacchus to 
a dithyramb sung by a chorus in honour of the god; when in- 
novating poets tried to introduce such matters as ‘ Ajaxes and 
Centaurs’ they would not have them, saying these had nothing 
to do with Dionysos? ‘The language of Euripides in the 
Fphigencia in Aulis sooms, indeed, already to indicate the 
beginning of that association which afterwards became so close. 
‘The Centaurs at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis he calls a 
thiasos, and it is to quaff the ‘cap of Bacchus’ that they 
assemble :— 

dvd 8 Adraat erepavdber re Sq 

Blazes éuoder immoBdras 

Kevratpav én) Batra ray 

Geisy xpariipd ve Bayou? 
But this is the first indication of the kind with which I am 
acquainted. That the Centaurs aro from the first conceived 
‘8 unable to resist the taste or smell of wine, and that their 
history turns upon this trait, is quite true; but the same note 








* Didymus ap. Casunb. de Sst, Graze. read. Plyerras for Atervas, 
Poos, i. 1, 29. Bottiger proposes to? Iph, ix ul. 1058, 
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of a savage nature is equally characteristic of Cyclops and 
other creatures not specifically Bacchio, Between the Arcadian 
branch ‘of the myth, with Herakles for its chief actor, and the 
Dionysiae cycle, there is, as we should expect, more connection ; 
though it so happens that our witnesses on the point are all of 
a late date. We cannot tell what is the antiquity of the 
genealogy of Pholos given by Apollodoros, a genealogy evidently 
modelled upon that of Cheiron, and representing him as the 
son of a tree-nymph, Melia, and of Scilenos, a divinity early 
incladed in the Bacchanalian cycle, Tt is not, at least in an 
extant literature, until the time of Theokritos that we find 
Dionysos specifically connected with the Centaurs as the giver 
to the tribe of the store of wine of which Pholos had charge? 
Diodoros, indeed, seems to claim an immemorial antiquity for 
‘this part of the tradition, when he says that the store had lain 
for many years awaiting the arrival of Herakles before he came. 

The negative evidences of archaeology on the point are 
more decisive than those of literature, Early art knows 
nothing of any association of Centaurs either with Bacchus, 
or with the Satyrs, Seilenoi, and Maenads of his train. This 
is the more remarkablo, inasmuch as the forms in which Satyrs 
and Ceritaurs are represented have at first an undeniably near 
resemblance. ‘The usual Satyr is a prick-cared, snub-nosed man, 
Dush-bearded, and sometimes bald-crowned, with a horse's tail 
springing from the middle of his back. The primitive 
Centaur, as we have seen, is no more than a bush-bearded 
man, frequently also bald-crowned, prick-eared, and snub-nosed, 
from the middle of whose back there protrudes not merely the 
tail, but the whole body of a horse. ‘The resemblance cannot be 
realised in a more pointed form than by comparing the ugly 
monster on the archaic gem figured on the next page (Fig. 5) with 
the other ugly monsters represented on the gems of analogous 
workmanship above given (Figs. 2, 3). A similarly close corre- 
spondence between Satyr and Centaur presents itself on the 
coins of Let® and Oreskioi, Even after the Centaur has 





A Thookr. Tdyl. vii 147. Tho Naxos. Preller suggests that this ac- 
scholiat on this passago says the gift count may be due to Stesichoros, who 
vwas a reward to Pholos for adjudging is known to have written (sve Schol, 
in favour of Dionysos quarrel between Il. xxiii. 92) om the Naxian legends of 
Jhim and Hephaistos for the island of Dionysos and Hephaistos, 
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received his complete equine body, the suub-nose, the bushy 
hair and beard, and generally, though not always, the ears 
pointed now like a horse’s and now like a goat's, are kept 
up in order to maintain his character below the human; and 
‘these points continue to give him a physical affinity to the 
Satyr, 


Fis. 5. 


‘The same affinity seems again asserted when, as in the often 
mentioned vase of Class I. in the British Museum (No. 1266), 1, 
combatant Centaur wears the Bacchic ivy wreath. It may be 
further attested by the habit which is common to both kinds of 
creatures, of wearing the skins of lions or panthers about their 
shoulders ; though this peculiarity of the Centaurs may also be 
explained, as we have seen, simply by their hunting propen: 

On the other hand, the names attributed to the two kinds 
of creature seem to betoken a radical difference of character ~ 
between them. Into the names of Centaurs we will inquire 
directly; those of Satyrs are almost exclusively names of 
laughter (Pas, Zed, BvSaxpuos), of song (Héupedsfs, Biuer- 
ens), ot of drink (Olvos, ‘H8vowos, Olvorlay). What is 
most significant is that Satyrs and Centaurs are never, in 
early art, found together. Bacchus and his crew do not 
appear (with the one exception to be noted immediately) 
in any of the regular Centaur subjects which we have 
enumerated. On the other hand, no class of represonta- 
tions are so coumon in vase-painting, and especially in vase- 
painting of the black-fgured and early red-figured kind, as 
representations from the Bacdzanalian cycle; and in these again 
Centaurs are never mixed up with their horse-tailed cousins, the 
Satyrs, It is not until quite the decline of the art, the popular 
and conservative art as we have called it, of vase-painting, that 
the first signs appear of that fusion of the characters and habits 
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of the two races under the common leadership of Bacchus, which 
Decame universal afterwards. ‘The representation on Plate IIL., 
if we are to adopt for it the second of our two proposed inter- 
pretations, must be regarded as an instance of the approaching 
change. ‘The other instances of it which exist, and which 
would constitute with the above the Class 7 of our enumera- 
tion, might almost be counted on the fingers. There is, I 
think, only one vase in the whole collection at the British 
Museum which shows Satyrs and Centaurs together: a small 
Iyathos, radely painted in imitation of the archaic style;! in 
front is Pholos pushing the white lid from the (os ; on either 
side a symbolic eye, and betwen either eye and the handle 
astartled Satyr. Munich, again, has only one example of the 
same collocation, and that is a still ruder imitation of early 
work, in which a Satyr hops in pursuit of two retreating 
Centaurs? Among the vases of Sir William Hamilton was one 
in which a Centaiur was represented canrying in his right hand 
a Bacchanalian torch, and in his left a shallow cup, while his 
loft arm supported a three-branched bough, apparently of laurel, 
from one branch of which hung a ribbon, from another a picture, 
and from the third a bird ; while close in front of the Centaur, 
and looking round to him, marched a diminutive thyrsos-bearing 
Satyr? To frame anything like a complete list of the class 
would be difficult, inasmuch as, being mostly of insignificant 
workmanship, they are not figured in illustrated works, and 
their existence can only be ascertained when they belong to 
collections that have been fully catalogued. 

Our three plates, then, have respectively opened up three 
questions: Plate I, what was the earliest form of the Centaur ? 
Plate IL, what was the relation of Cheiron to the rest of his tribe ? 
‘and Plate IIL, what was the relation of the tribe in general to 
Bacchus and his train? In the observations I have offered on 
the above questions I have been at pains simply to take the 
evidence of texts and monuments as we find it, and not to 
regaril any point as determined @ priori by a theory concerning 
the origin, derivation, and mythological significance of the 


1 Of the form (Jahn, Vasens. Kénige * Jahn, op. ell, No. 957. 
Lautoigs, 18), lustrated by Lau, pl. 9 Hamilton, Vases Birusques, vol i, 
xix. 1. Gat, of Vasos in Brit, aus, pl. 41. 
vol. i No, 661. 
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monsters. Bat, in order both to test our results and to com- 
plete them, it seams mecessary to recall the principal explana~ 
tions of the myth which have been at various times adopted ; 
the more s0, as there are some explanations still surviving from 
pre-philological days which it is high time to dismiss altogether, 
‘and one which, on the other hand, agrees far better than the 
rest with the evidences and with probability. 

1. Kévravpot ded rod xevreiv (or xevrav) ravpovs. This is 
the oldest, and has been the most persistent, of the false etymo- 
logies of our monsters. It involves two theories: first, that the 
name Centaur is a name signifying piercer or spearer of bulls ; 
second, that the tribe of primitive hunters, to whom that name 
was given from their skill, were also the inventors of riding, and 
hence regarded by populations ignorant of that art as a new 
kind of animal made up of man and horse, ‘The prevailing 
ancient view about riding was that the first race of riders known, 
to the Greeks had been the Amazons; but. there are also 
passages connecting the invention with Thessaly (a country in 
historical times famous for its horses), and specifically either 
witha tribe of men called Centauri, or with their cousins the 
Lapithae, ‘Thus Diodoros, Pliny, and Vergil.' Pliny makes 
Bellerophon the first inventor of riding, but says that the 
bridling and housings of horses were the inventions of Pele- 
thronius (an eponymous hero of whom we do not hear elsewhere), 
while the Contaurs were those who first found out how to fight 
on horseback. Somewhat differently Vergil : 


+ ‘primus Erichthonfus currus et quattuor ausus 
iungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere uictor. 
frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
inpositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
ingultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos’ 


‘Whereto Servius: ‘ Pelethronium oppidum est Thessaline ubi 
primum domandorim equorum repertus est usus, Nam cum 
quidam Thessalus rex bobus oestro exagitatis satellites suos 
ad eos reuocandos ire iussisset, illique cursu non sufficerent, 
ascenderunt equos, et eorum uelocitate boves secuti eos stimulis 
ad tecta reuocarunt, Sed hi uisi, aut cum irent uelociter, aut 


4 Did. iv, 705 





Phin, Hist, Not, vil, 202 ; Verg, Georg. il 118, 
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cum eorum equi circa flumen Peneon potarent capitibus incli- 
natis locum fabulne dederunt: ut Centauri esse erederentur. 
Qui dicti sunt Centauri dard 709 xevrdy rods raipous.” In the 
above they are merely mounted cattle-drivers, but according to 
Eustathius more explicitly hunters. Eust. ad Il. p. 527, im- 
rroxévravpos, 6 kevrév Shadi) ratpous xuomyerixds : and supra 
P10, d9roy bre Kévravpor pay &fOncav Sidre rdupous 
rarexévrnoay évopleOnoav 82 aivberor e& trav wad dadpdv 
Bidet dpparitew agpévres kedayritew érvenBévaavro ryoiy afedn~ 
rots Urmous éoxelo@at. And to the same effect the scholiast 
on Pindar, Pyth. 78. ‘The author who has most completely 
worked out this rationalising view is the supposed Palaephatus !; 
according to his account Nepheld was a hill town of Thessaly, 
and when the neighbouring plains, inhabited by the Lapithae, 
were overrun with wild herds, Peirithoos their king invited the 
young men of Nepheld to destroy them, who for that purpose 
caught and tamed horses, but presently turned their skill against 
their employers, harrying their homesteads and carrying off 
‘their women in nightly raids. 

‘A view nearly akin to this was in modem times re-established 
on the high authority of Boeckh, who, with an approving ‘non 
indocte’ for the fancies of Palaephatus, goes on to quote Pliny 
and Suetonius* to prove that the sport of bull-fighting from 
horseback had been invented by the Thessalians, and by them 
first exhibited before the Roman Cnesars; adding evidence from 
other authorities to show that Larissa was a principal seat of the 
sport; that it survived in Thessaly until the time of Theodosios; 
and that it had been transplanted to Smyrna, where it flourished 
under the name of the rauporaBéypca, concerning which festival 
there is a well-known inscription among the Arundel marbles 
at Oxford.’ Compare the allusion of an earlier age to the 
customs of the Thessalians in Euripides, Electra, 815, 80. 

de Tov Kaddv Kowrobat Tolct Ocrrarois 
duat 768° bors Tabpoy dprapel Kadis, 
tmmous 7 bxnaten 

‘The same general view had been adopted by C. A. Béttiger, who 
held the Centaurs of Greck mythology to have arisen by a’kind 

2 Palaeph. de Fuered, 4 Boeck, Pind vol. ity pt hy pe 

2 Plin, Hist. Nat, viii. 45; Suet. 319, note 2 ad Schol. Pyth. 78. 

Claud. 21. 
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of fusion of the idea of these Thessalian cattle-drivers with 
ideas of monstrous combinations of man and beast imported 
from Asia with the worship of Bacchus. 

‘As thus apparently fortified, the derivation was unbesitatingly 
accepted by writers like Stackelberg and even K. O. Miller, and 
(in s0 far as he totthe last regarded the Centaur story as a mythic 
commemoration of the invention of riding) by Welcker.’ 
Nevertheless it is a derivation which archaeology as well as 
etymology, and, I venture to think, common sense, alike 
decisively condemn. 

‘The etymological difficulty of the absorption of the first 7, 
so that xévravpos=as it were ravporéyrys=xévrap ravpoy 
(compare the Homeric xévropes trey) strack even a mediaeval 
Byzantine writer like Tzetzes; who proposes another account, 
saying in his patronizing way that if Palaephatus is right, 

xp") kerroratpaus 73 Novy yn? Kevraipous Myer, 

Tadaldare aogdrare? : 
But even if this objection were not conclusive against the deri- 
vation from the mounted bull-fighters of Thessaly, there are 
plenty of other reasons to render it untenable. ‘The Centaur 
myth is essentially a myth of the mountains, Horsemanship is 
essontially an art of the plain. It is against nature to suppose 
that the first tribe of riders should have haunted, or been 
thought of afterwards as having haunted, a region of forests, 
caves, and precipices. Galen from his point of view writes very 
good sense when, among his many objections to the notion of 
such a creature as a Centaur, he alleges the inconvenience of 
the equine structure for purposes of getting over a mountainous 
and difficult country That the fable of the man-horse was 

2 Stackelberg, Der Apolotempel su cue} ri Artpenelar enedir duerr 
Bassas, p. 66 spy. ; Miiller, K. 0. paxpg ore re wal dweprydijrw rat 
Archiiol, der Kunst, § 389, 1, Welcker, =érpas dtelar wal dpSlovs brepBiivar, nal 
Et Serie, wo. to. Sher dedeas rit Sooxwplas bhter 

4 Trets, Ohi. vii. 18, Auelver 5 Kvbpwros roi repardbous 

* Gal. De Ue part, it. 1, ax’ alent elon Kerraipn, Another difealty, 
abcd rs raphe wiora ri &rora®® which execs Ualen, an to how & 
‘itis cing sAlor te rr roaérys were Oentaur could climb ¢ Inder, seems 
cuwvis, tt ph sb vdyon. oi8h rodre to have furnished a roogaisl Blague 
ain ands ob8 dy Eras xuplow, AX upon the comic stage, judging by the 
dy rots Suadots wal dele weBlote péoows> grotesque vase, to which we have above 
RU ro Bae spr ber Spry Nada ferred (p. 14 note 2) ‘ 
14 Rati Nach, fe ob rare : 
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from the first inseparably associated, both in Thessalian and 
in Arcadian legend, with the wildest mountain summits of 
the country is proof enough that it did not owe its origin 
to the facts of riding. So far common sense; the arguments 
from archaeology are more particular, if they can hardly be 
more convincing. For one thing, we learn from numismatics 
that pride in horses is characteristic in Thessaly, as we should 
expect, of the cities and communities not of the coastiward 
ranges, but of the interior plain. A horse, or the fore part of 
a horse, appears as a type on coins of Gyrton, of Krannon, of 
Larissa very frequently, of the Perrhaiboi, of Phalanna, of Pherai, 
of Skotussa, Sometimes such a horse is free, sometimes bridled, 
sometimes mounted ; but all such representations are perfectly 
naturalistic, and of Centaur mythology they show no trace nor 
reminiscence On some of ‘the coins of Larissa bearing on the 
obverse the type of a horse, there appears on the reverse, evidently 
in allusion to the custom insisted on by Boeckb, the subject of 
an athlete attacking a bull; attacking, but not, however, cevrdv, 
inasmuch as he uses no thrusting weapon, but forces back the 
‘bull's head by a noose or strap fastened round the horns, in aecord- 
ance with the words of Pliny, ‘cornu intorta cervice.’” ‘Thus we 
find the pride both in horses and in bull-Aghting commemorated 
side by side, without being brought a whit nearer the Centaurs. 

Once mere, although the Centaurs are hunters, they are 
hunters in the sense we have seen ; according to the Greek vase- 
painters, hunters chiefly of hares, birds, and foxes; according 
to the Graeco-Roman mural painters, mosaists, and relief 
sculptors, chiefly of lions and panthers ; but not hunters of bulls. 
In ancient art I only know of a single instance of a Centaur 
attacking a bull in a manner consonant with the supposed deri- 
vation of its name, and that is ina gem at the British Museum 
of a quite late period, when we may suppose that derivation to 
have been already in the air. If Diodoros adds to the weapons 
bore by the monsters against Herakles axes such as those 
used for the slaughter of bulls, that is probably also in deference 





} there is only one horse-bearing which was in fact associated with the 
‘istrict of Thessaly, which shows the Centaur anyth as eatly as Pindar. But 
figure of a Centaur on its coins ; and these coins are of very late date, aud 
that isthe hll-country ofthe Bfagnetes, no argument ean be drawn from them, 
Detwoen Pelion and the ses, a district 
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to the same etymology, which had begun to be already currents? 
For the rest, literature and art agree in giving no countenance to 
the idea’ of Centaurs going in pursuit of cattle and buffaloes, 
and little to that of their wielding human or artificial weapons, 
It is only in quite late instances that we occasionally see 
them pursuing their game with spears. They do not figure 
much as eévropes either in chase or warfare; they are not 
pieroers or thrusters, but smiters, hurlers, and graspers. The 
weapons with which they are all but exclusively armed are 
rocks and trees, wielded commonly with both hands; not, 
it must be confessed, an appropriate armament for the in- 
ventors of riding. The exceptions are when, as in the example 
above-mentioned of Class I. at Florence, one brandishes a table, 
and the other a large jar, at the brawl with the Lapithae (cf, 
Ovid, loc. eit, and Virg. Georg. i. 456: 
ct magno Hylaeum Lapithis cratere minantem,’) 

or where, as in not more than two out of the forty-five illustra 
tions of the Pholos story collected by Stephani, human weapons 
are really attributed to the monsters, as well as rocks and pines? 
‘When Cheiron had been translated to the skies in the character 
of an archer, although late art had often shown him instructing 
Achilles in the chase with a bow and arrows, nevertheless the 
anomaly struck the ancient world, and some would not allow the 
name of Centaur to this sign, ‘quod nemo Centaurus sagittis sit 
usus’* ‘The poets from Hesiod to Quintus Smyrnaeus are unani- 
‘mous in assigning to the monsters the same weapons, viz.pines and 
rocks, and most frequently pines, which they carry in the vase 
pictures. 

} Diod. iv. 12, 6. Tay 88 Kerradper of Pindar ; since it was under his tuition 
pir weinas abropplCovs txorres dxpeoar, that Achilles learnt to kill wild animals, 
8 wérpas peyadas, rode Bedaurdder evans Bidar. Compare the pica in 
fandom BE Bovgvove woh he panage shore cana fom Satin 

4 Stephaniforonce makes aap, where 
2 Stephani, Compe rendu, 1873, p.95,  (Comple rendluy 1878, p. 99, note 4) he 
No2=Juhn, Yous Kings Ludo. 435; includes Hesiod among the writers who 
.108, No. 13a. Grey. pl 7,1. gle spearstotheCentaurs Inthe ines, 

* Hygin, Pot ditrnom {2 27, and eal ve cvraytgr bee Cool xepUrrer 
to oxactly the same effect Eratosth. Exar $F ddrps abrorxeddy dapey- 
Katz, 28, Thinia the more noticeable rare, 
inasmuch as there would seem to be the context makes it perfectly clear 
suthortyforattibutinghumanwespons thatthe lyyea are the weapons of the 
to Cheizon at Jest from the tine of Lapithae, the tadre of the ionsters 
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Surely, then, we have ample reasons for dismissing this 
derivation for good and all, alike its etymological part from 
kevréiy or xevray raspous, and its quasi-historical part from the 
supposed invention of horsemanship (by a race of mountaineers) 
for purposes of cattle-driving or buffalo-hunting. 

2. Kévravpos dm) rod xeyrely aijpay. Eustathius, ad JI. 102, 
‘mentions this as an alternate derivation for the last. Tt was 
suggested by the genealogy from Nepheld, and the idea that 
Nepheld=avjpa. Bustathius, oq oit. of the Pindarie Kévravpos 
—rnblvros, dnety, obra bibrs 5 "IElwy xevtfoas alpay Hrou 
deplav Negérm eyévvnaen abrov && éxelvns. Tzetzes, cor 
recting Palaephatus and Pindar in one breath, adopts this 
derivation, and at the same time explains that afpas = So0hau: 
that Zeus in the story is a king (it having been in those 
days the habit of kings to take the name of Zeus), with 
whose wife, Hera, Ixion fell in love; that Nephelé was the 
name of a serving-maid who was induced to substitute herself 
for her mistress ; and that from Ixion and this Nepheld sprang 
Imbros, who was in his turn the progenitor of the Hippocentaurs, 
‘To the French rationalizers of mythology this tale, of the 
hospitable king, the amorous guest, and the accommodating 
serving-maid, naturally commends itself. 

‘The same verbal clements were adopted for the etymology of 
the word by Schwenck,? who, supposing Centaurs to be divinities 
of torrent and waterfall (of which account see more below), 
compared the name of the fountain-nymph Udyé-avpn, and 
suggested that évr-avpos was formed on the same principles, 
But if falling waters can be said to lash the air, they can hardly 
be said, with equal propriety, to stab it, 

It is indeed extremely doubtful whether the syllable xevr- of 
revrle, eévtpov, xévrup (of which the root. according to Curtius 
appears in the Skr. gindeir, a spur), is to be recognised in the 
name at all, So far as archaeology can have anything to say on 
‘an etymological question, it says no; see what has been above 
remarked concerning the weapons of the monsters. The 
solitary instance in early or central Greek art in which, to my 
knowledge, a Centaur is represented fighting in an action 


1 A bint of the same view is given, _ # Soe Weleker, K7, Schriften, Th. sti, 
in passing, Schol. 2 ii, 286. Toe. cit 
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appropriate to the meaning of this word is the unpublished vase 
at-the British Muscum where one drives the spiky end of an 
uprooted tree horizontally into the chest of a sinking Lapith, 
There seems more likelihood in an independent etymology 
proposed in 1850 by Ad. Kuhn ;} viz. — 

3. Gr. xévravpos=Skr. Gandbarva. The changes of « for g 
and yr for ndh are not regular, but the reasons in support of 
Kuhn's view are otherwise somewhat cogent. ‘The Gandharvas, 
it appears, are beings who play a considerable part in the 
mythology of the Vedas. They represent, according to all 
modern interpreters, one of the forms in which the clouds are 
embodied in that mythology. They are not conceived as being 
themselves partly horses, but as riding in chariots drawn by 
horses of brightness, many-coloured and fleet. ‘They are 
skilled in music, prophecy, and song, and they are at the samo 
time prone to lust. They are tho wise companions of Indra, 
‘and the guardians of the sacred beverage, Soma, With both the 
‘good and the bad Centaurs, then, the Gandharvas evidently offer 
points of anslogy. The theory consequently is that the Centaurs 
represent the Greek development, and the Gandharvas the Vedic 
development, of an identical mythic name and mythic conception 
which bad its root among the primitive Aryans. ‘The theory 
has been frequently repeated by recent writers in England, 
Pott held that the analogy between the two conceptions of the 
Gandharvas and th Centaurs was striking, but, which seems very 
unlikely, that the etymology connecting the two words offered 
sorious difficulties Ebel in a brief note promised evidence to 
show not only that Kévravpos = Gandhavi, but that both words 
contain a first root meaning spar or goad, and a second root: 
meaning horse (a lost adpos reappearing in the Latin auriga)$ 
On thepoints of comparative philology involved in the above 
views Iam not able to speak with any authority. But qven 
granting the common origin of the Greek and the Sanskrit 
myth, it is evident that the two in their developed form differ 
widely. 

To got at the meaning of the Greek myth, it will be best to 
dismiss all such problematical etymologies as those we have 
discussed, and, while recognising the probability of an original 

+ Zeitschr. fiir cergleich. Sprach- * bid. vol. vii. p. 81, ong. 
forsbeng, voli pp. 523-542. 2 Did yA. 
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connection with the Gandharvas, to take it by itself as it is 
presented to us by literature and archaeology, and see if it does 
not contain its own explanation. ‘The result brought out in this, 
method, partially by Gerhard, and more fully, though not yet 
as fully’ as the evidences admit, by Preller, seems to me in 
its main features convincing. I shall now proceed to state this, 
result in my own way, and with some additional arguments. 

First of all, then, analogy bids us look for the origin of such 
‘a myth as this, not in acircumstance of human progress like the 
invention of riding, but in some one or other of the processes of 
nature. The Greek way of thinking about the hostile or capri- 
cious forces of nature was to personify them in the form of some 
animal whose ways their ways seemed to resemble, or else in 
that of some monster compounded between such an animal and 
man, Sirens, Harpies, Scylla, the Chimaera, are familiar cases 
in point. Such animals or monsters in mythology may 
be identified with natural phenomena the more confidently 
when they come into the stories of heroes whose career 
has been, in the first instance, a mythologic image of the 
career of the sun. And although the solar and physical theory 
of mythology has undoubtedly been pushed too confidently and 
400 far, and the present course of inquiry tends to limit it by 
claiming for other elements the'place to which they are entitled, 
nevertheless there are some heroes of mythology, and foremost 
among them Herakles, the original elements of whose character 
are unquestionably solar. Neither can it be well doubted that, 
his brutal or monstrous enemies, such as the Lernaean hydra 
or the Exymanthian boar, originally represented plagues and 
scourges of nature; the plague of undrained marshes; the 
scourge of waters pent up in Arcadian valleys till they burst 
forth with ravage. To this class of conception analogy, then, 
teaches us to expect that the Centaurs should belong. If 
we ask to what particular group in the class they belong, and 
what sort of scourge exactly they represent, the answer seems 
obvious. 

The horse, by the rise and fall of his movement, by his 
arched and bounding velocity, is the most obvious and most usual 
symbol for water, and is associated in a hundred ways with 
Poseidon and his ocean train, ‘The violence of a brood of un- 
‘tamed man-horses we should anticipate to mean, in mythologie 
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language, the violence of a host of unchecked waters.’ When the 
same man-horses aro further said to be the children of Nepheld, 
the Cloud, our anticipation is remarkably confirmed. ‘Their sire 
or grandsiro is Ixion, the murderer, the lawless visitant, who 
outrages the friendship alike of men and gods, and whom, in 
regard to his chastisement by perpetual revolution on a wheel 
uf torture, it is tempting to take for an allegory of the whirl- 
wind. But the myth of Ixion is one not easy of interpretation;# 
and where other arguments seem s0 conclusive, it is hardly 
necessary to follow out the question of paternity. ‘The Cloud, at 
‘any rate, pours forth herbrood among the caves and clifls of Pelion, 
‘What can that brood be if not rains and floods? Compare the 
following words of Thoophrastos, writing purely as a meteoro- 
logist, aud without thought of symbolism or personification— 
day em rd Lipson vegern mpoalky, 8Bev dv mpoolty dvredbey 
B8up #) Aveyoy onpaiver'—with those in which a Roman poot 
‘writes of the generation of the Centaurs : 

‘Nic semiferos Txionidas Centanros : 

fota Pelethroniis nubes effudit in antris,’* 





Can we escape the conclusion that the two are unconsciously 
referring to the sume phenomenon ? Devastating torents aro 
the progeny which follow the settling of the cloud upon the 
mountain-side, And what are their weapons of devastation? By 
the consent, as we have scon, of poots and axtists, their weapons 
are rooks and pines, This seems to put our interpretation 
almost beyond the reach of doubt. One of the most striking and 
universal phenomena of mountain torrents in flood time is the 
accumulation of trees and boulders, which by damming in- 
crease the foreo of tho flood until they are carried away, when 
they add to the ruin of inundation, ‘Take again two passages 
in which a Grock and a Roman poet respectively describe the 
coming down of the Centaurs. In the Hercules Furens, the 
chorus, after commemorating the rout of the monsters by the 


2 A point in favour of my argamment, representation fa clearly meant to bo 
tovwhich my sttation has been drawn melaphoried, end to eymbolin the 
by Prof. Perey Gardner is that on some sncred spring or fountain of the town, 
ofthe Thesslin coins already alluded. # Seo Pot, Le, et. 

405 og. thoww of Phora, whero the * Theophr. De Sign, Plus, 92, 
foro half of a horse is represented eat 4 Lc, Phar. vi. 86, 
of emerging from amidst rocks, tho 
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hero, calls the rivers, hills, and devastated pastures of the plain 
to witness :— 

FovoiSe Tnpeids & eadauBivas 

haxpal 7 &povpat meSlav deaprot 

kal TipudBes Oepdrrvar . 

eviyyoptal 8 ‘Ondnras évav- 

Nou, metearow BBev xépas 

mdmpoivres yObva Ocaoadoy 

immelais @&dpatoy2 


That a real cavalry should come down with armfuls of pine- 
trees to destroy the crops is an absurdity; but that a meta- 
phorical cavalry, that of the floods, should do so, is none. 

In the Aeneid there is this similitude :— 


“ceu duo nubigenae cum nortice montis ab alto 
descendunt Centauri Homolen Othrynque nivalem, 
Lnquentes cursu rapido; dat euntibus ingens 
silua locum, et magno cedunt uirgulta fragore.”* 


But it is in the account given by Diodoros of the Arcadian 
version of the myth that its physical significance seems to come 
most transparently to the surface. Diodoros (having of course 
no notion of the identity of floods with Centaurs) relates how 
those monsters, were helped in their fight against Herakles by 
floods, caused by their mother, the Cloud, on their behalf: 
ourmyovifero 8 airais 4 mifrnp Negédm rod SuBpov éxxedvoa, 
81 05 rods av rerpaceedels obe {Bdamre, 7G 82 Bualv épnpero- 
peop cxddreor Thy Baw ddcOnpiy xareaxedater$ Again, the 
store of wine which it is so perilous to open is represented by 
the same Diodoros as having been deposited with Pholos by 
Dionysos on the understanding that it was only to be opened 
when Herakles should pass that way In other words, may we 
not say, the imprisoned forces of the earth’s fertility are left in 
charge of the genius of the mountain, only to be unlocked at 
the approach of the sun in spring ; and their unlocking is the 
signal for the breaking forth of the torrents? Nay, it has been 
suggested, though no doubt too fancifully, that the lid of the 
los, removed in the story by Herakles, stands for the 


2 Bus, Here, Fur, 868 099. 2 Diod. iv. 12, 6. 
4 Verg, Aen. vi, 674 sag. «Wid. 
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‘snows of winter upon the mountain disappearing before the 
sun; and that this is the reason why, in the traditional 
practice of the vase-painters, it is painted white. 

One grest virtue of this theory is that, while it accounts so 
completely and naturally for the bad Centaurs, it seems also 
to acoount equally well for the good. It is a very clumsy way 
of explaining why the mythical tribe of man-horses should 
include, along with its savage majority, the humane exception 
Cheiron, to say that although the wild bull-drivers, whose 
‘memory was handed down in this form, were ferocious, yet they 
knew some of the secrets of medicine and properties of herbs, 
If on the other hand the ferocious tribes are not to be taken 
literally, but as represeuting the terror of the mountain floods, 
what do Cheiron and Pholos stand for then? ‘The obvious - 
answer seems to be that which, in the case of Cheiron, has 
been worked out by Preller in a manner which leaves little 
to be added. ‘The two good Centaurs would, according to 
this view, represent the peaceful and beneficent aspect of 
the same forces of which the multitude of bad Centaurs re- 
present the turbulent and desolating aspects. ‘They are the 
kindly powets of the mountain flood, ‘The wholesomeness of 
the air of Pelion, the healing virtues of its herbs and waters, 
whereby it became the legendary home of Asklepios and the 
historical sanatorium of Greece, are attested from a great variety 
of sources. The wise and prophetic Cheiron of the Thessalian 
fountains would thus be a nobler counterpart—nobler, because 
first conceived as existing in a region which was the cradle both 
‘of the heroic legends and the healing arts of Greece—of the 
wise and prophetic Seilenos (for Seilenos is also a water- 
god) of the fountains of Phrygia, An underlying physical 
connection of this kind between Cheiron and the other Centaurs 
seems in truth to furnish the only possible reason why he 
should have been mythologically inseparable from them in 
the manner we have seen, notwithstanding his different 
character and the different genealogy devised for him by the 
poets, 

‘The next thing is to see how this account of the monsters, 
which seems so plausible thus far, is borne out by their names; 


* Sen Jahn, Feoronfecke Cid. 873, and Preller, Gr yh 1 68 
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not, I mean, by their tribal or generic name of Centaur, of 
which enough has been said, buit by their individual names as 
recorded in pooms and the inscriptions of vases. 

Let us first take the four names of Centaurs that are common 
and universal in all traditions concerning the monsters: 
Cheiron, the sage of the Pelethronian cave; Eurytion or 
Eurytos, the constant name of the ravishor both in the Thes- 
salian and the Eleio-Arcadian tales; Nessos, the offender at 
the ford of the Euenos; and Pholos, the Arcadian counterpart 
of Cheiron. 

Cheiron is no water-name, but is, of course, connected with 
2xelp, and denotes manual skill; especially in this case the skill 
of surgery, chirugery, yeepoupyla: compare Pind. Nem. iii. 
58, 9g 





Radvpirra Xelpor rpade Bly 
Ides’ évBoy reyer wad érevrey ‘Acxdameby, 
roy dapudwar Si8ake waraxédxerpa vopor. 

‘The only signs of a water origin in his lineage are, frst, the 
description of his mother Philyra as a Naid or Okeanid, and 
second, the introduction in the account followed by Tzetzes of a 
sire, Imbros, between himself and his progenitor Kronos. 

Eurytion (in Ovid Eurytos) may either be a name from ebpis, 
or else from et and furds (few, pelow, pdos, pedpa, .7-d.). Pape* 
holds for the first derivation : Burytion, Eurytos = Germ. Breiting, 
Breitinger. But Pott* has shown what seems conclusive 
reasons for adopting the second. Comparing, for the suffix in 
the form Eurytion, @coBorlay = @éo8oros, he goes on to show 
that Eurytos is a name common in mythology, and especially 
common among the enemies of Herakles. Ey. the cowherd 
of Geryones and the king of Occhalia, father of Told, are both 
so-called. In one instance, where the name occurs in the 
feminine, its connection with the powers of the flood is 
patent :—Alkipp®, the daughter of Ares and Agraulos, is 
assailed, according to Apollodoros, by one Halirrhothios, the 
son of Poseidon and the nymph uryle® It seems safe, 

2 Wortebuch der gr, Bigennamen, —_* Apollo. iii. 14, 2,2. aden Bex 
a eee Cineres “Adppbios’ 8 TaceBSver kad 

2 Pott in Zeller. far vergleih, intr "Eopirgs tnd “Apeor gupate 


‘Sprachforschung, vii. 81, agg. Mytho-  wretverat. 
‘etymologies, Ixion, Eurytos. 
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then, to adopt the etymology from furés, and to regard 
the Centaur Eurytion, like the various analogously named 
enemies of the sun-hero Herakles, as a demon of rain and 
flood. Pott goes on to ask whether the name of another 
Centaur, ‘Potxos, Rhoikos (who with Hylaios offered violence 
to Atalantd, and who is described as whirling beneath the 
crest of Mount Octa elms which the north wind could hardly 
overthrow), is not to be considered as = oixés, from jos, for}, 
rather than as = pouds = Jasés = varus. We have besides, 
from some Inter Greek development of the myth tumed 
to account by Ovid, the name of a female Centaur Okyrod 
(Devpén). 

‘Nessos furnishes a quite certain case in favour of our reading 
of the myth. His station is at the Euenos, and the exploit of 
Herakles against him is closely analogous to the previous exploit 
against the river-god Acheloos. His name is assigned by Curtius 
to the root veB (Ske. nad, whence nada, a river), to roar or 
bellow; compare the names of the Thracian river Nestos and 
the Peloponnesian Neda? It is also a singular circumstance, 
pointing in the same direction, that the Lokroi Ozolai should, in 
historical times, have derived their name from the foctor (8fos, 
8y) of the springs issuing from a certain mountain of their 
territory where they supposed the Centaur Nessos to have 
been buried, and which was called in consequence Téquos or 
Tagiaceds? 

Pholos, the eponymous Centaur of the mountain Pholod, bears 
‘name of very doubtful etymology. Preller suggests that $o4n 
= 60dbn (B6dos, a vault or dome) by the Aeolo-Doric change of 
@ for 8 Gerhard on the other proposes guwheés a den (fords, 
gore). In either case the etymology affords no clue to the 
myth, and the only tangible connection of Pholos with water- 
streams is through his father, Seilenos, who, as we have said, 
was in the first instance a fertilizing deity ‘of fountains and 


2 Seo abort, p.140, note 1, and ef. beteen Rhoseus and Rhostns aoe 

uean, Phar i. 889: Hor. Od. fi. 9, 28; iil 4, 553 Ov. 

‘toque sub Oetao torguentem nertice Mel. il 21, op; Verg. Gory i 45 
valine * Curtins, Greak Btym. vol. 243; 

hoece feo quae uix Boreas inuer~ and comp. Preller, Gr. Af i 248, 
‘erot oma? * Strab. fx. 497; Pans, x. 88, 2; 

In the form ofthe ame, which is also Plat. Quast. r. 15. 

that of « giant the Laiin poots vary ¢ Preller, Gr. Myéh. 194, n.8, 
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gardens, and whose name seems to have bome in Italy the 
sense of water-spring. 

‘Among these four Centaurs of constant occurrence we have, 
then, two, Cheiron and Pholos, whose parentage only is more 
or less distinctly aqueous; while the other two, Nessos and 
Eurytion, are declared by their names to be themselves crea~ 
tures of the flood, ‘To these two we may probably add Rhoikos, 
and from later traditions certainly Imbreus (compare the above- 
mentioned Imbros from Tzetzes) and Crenaeos? = Kpnvaios: 
compare Trpyaaés, the winged horse of the fountain Peiren’? 
Tnto the same connexion we are certainly justified in bringing 
the names Phrixos (Diod. iv. 18; compare the $piccovres 
SuBpor of Pind. Pyth, iv. 44) and Ripheus (Ov. Met, xii. 352; 
compare Pind, Pyth. iv. pural eupdrer dvéuev re). 

Let us now take in alphabetical order the several names of 
Centaurs recorded by our two earliest authorities, namely, 
Hesiod, and the decorators of the Franguis vase. Each of these, 
we shall find, is one of a group or family of names of similar 
meaning, which we can collect from passages referring to Gen- 
‘téurs in later writers ; and principally from the passages cited 
above of Diodoros, Apollodoros, and Ovid. 

ios: Fr, v, and again in Apollod., Diod. (the latter in 
form ‘Apyetos), &e. The wild one. This is simply a name of 
savagery; to the same family belong two names of Greek form 
in Ovid, Apheidas and Bianor. 

Arktos: Hes. and Ovid. The bear. This is one of a group 
of Centaur names associating the monsters with the beasts of 
the forest, of which others are found in Ovid; cg. Lycabas, 
Lycidas, Lycos, Lycotas. ‘Two other names from the same 
source associate them, as we have already observed, with the 
chase; namely Thereus and Dictys. 

‘Asbolos : Fr. v. HacfoXos : another vase at Berlin, (Gerhard, 
Btrusk. 1. Campan. Trinkschalen 13) Hes., Ov., in dub. name 
‘Astylos? Philostr., Tzetzes, In the latest as in the earliest 














2 Ov. aft, xi. 310, 318, Intter boing of the primitive shape, 
2 Tt is a fact worth notieing in this and flinging one human foreleg in. 
eonnestion, that a vase in the British kind of grotesque cancan over the body 
‘Museum, to which allusion has already of the former, For other traditions 
‘been made, and which is probably of connecting Pegasos with the Contaurs, 
Joeal Etruscan manufacture, shows sve Schol. ad Zt, i. 226, 
‘Pogusos and a Centaur together; the 
H, S.—VOL. I. u 
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accounts, thé Centaur bearing this curious name plays an im- 
portant part, If the name is identical with the word daBodos, 
4oBéX» = s00t, itself of obscure etymology, we can only associate 
it with a certain number of other Centaur names given by 
Ovid and denoting agencies of fire; eg. Phlograeos, Pyracmos. 

Dryalos: Hes. He of the oaks. This is one of the names 
associating Centaurs with forest-trees. Dryalos, from pis, 
an oak, is, according to Hesiod, one of two sons of the pine, 
Tleveeibas, There are a number of other Centaur names of 
Kindred meaning, #9. 

Hylaios: Fr. v. Hedatos; Berlin vase apr ef. Diod., Verg: 

Georg iti 45 ; Ov, Met i, 191; Stat. The. xii 535, dy &). 
He of the woods. This name, from woods in general, is one 
‘of thoss most commonly given to a Centaur. In the two vases 
quoted, Hylaios brandishes a bough, according to his name, 
‘Vergil and Statius describe his part in the Lapith quarrel; Dio- 
doros and Ovid his chastisement by Atalant’. Other names of 
kindred meaning, besides Dryalos and the patronymic Peukeides 
above quoted, are Daphnis (Diod. iv. 18), Elatos (Apollod. ii. 5, 4), 
the Centaur through whose arm the arrow of Herakles passes 
before it wounds Cheiron; Hylonomé, the female Centaur in 
Ovid ; Omens, ibid. 

Melanchaites: Fr. ¥. Me\ay eres, Hes, apparently as an 
epithet of Mimas— 

‘Aperov 1° Otjpeidy ve wehayyalrny re Miavra, 
Diod. iv. 18. The black-haired. This is simply a picturesque 
cor descriptive name, and may be classed with the name of 
shagginess, Cometes (Ovid), the horse names Hippotion (Diod.), 
Hippasos (Ovid), Monychos (Luc. Phars. vi. $88; comp. yéivoyes 
Geno), and the colour names, Melanous, Pyrrhus (see below), 
Phaeocomes (Ovid). 

‘Mimas: Hes. This is also the name of a giant, and again 
of a mountain, and probably signifies merely hugeness ; while a 
definite association with mountains is proclaimed in 

Oreios: Fr. v. (the characters are not quite clear, and have 
been variously read Opeios and Opoftos). Hes. Opes. Paus. 
iii, 18, 16, quotes the name "Opeios of a Centaur figured on the 
Amyklacan throne. Diod. iv. 18; and frequently. He of the 
mountains, This is the only name which any Centaur bears in 
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common with a Satyr Of the same family is the next and 
equally general name, 

Petraios: Fr. v. Berlin vase supr. cit, Hes, Ovid. He of 
the rocks. In the Frangois-vase this rock-Centaur is figured 
ag wielding a tree like his brother of the woods, Hylaios; 
the Berlin vase they are armed according to the respective 
significance of their names. 

Perimedes: Hes. The wondrous wise, This name, given by 
Hesiod to one of the Peukeidae, seems unfitied for that of a 
combatant Centaur; but has its counterpart in others that occur 
in Ovid, eg. Medon, Pisenor. 

Pyrthos: Fr. v. Tupos. ‘The bay. For this namo, descriptive 
of colour, and its congeners, see above, Melanchaites. 

Lastly, a family of names not represented in our two oldest 
written lists of Centaurs is one akin by its meaning to the root 
veB of Nessos, and signifying noise and uproar; eg. Homados 
(Oya8és, Diod. iv. 13), Doupon (Aovmev, tbid.); compare 
Erigdoupos, Bromos, Teleboas, in Ovid. 

The result, then, of our examination of the individnal names 
of Centaurs is that’ they resclve themselves into several groups : 
one directly betraying a connection with water-floods (Kurytion, 
Nessos, Rhoikos most probably, Imbros or Imbreus, Phrixos, 
Ripheus, Okyro’) ; another with wild beasts and with the chase 
(Arktos, Lycabas, Lycos, Lycotas, Thereus, Dictys); another 
‘and smaller apparently with fire and smoke (Asbolos, Phleg- 
naeos, Pyrannos) ; another and considerable group with woods 
and trees (Dryzlos, the Peukeidai, Hylaios, Daphnis, Elatos, 
Omeus, Hylonomé) ; another with mountains and rocks (Oreios, 
Petraios): a very small group with wisdom and persuasion 
erimedes, Medon, Pisenor); a last group, thus bringing us 
round again to our torrents, with clamour and uproar (Homados, 
Doupon, Erigdoupos, Teleboas). Two other groups are merely 
descriptive: the one of savagery (Agrios, Apheidas, Bianor), 
the other of equine appearance or colour (Melanchaites, Co- 
metes, Hippotion, Hippasos, Monychos, Phaeocomes, Melaneus, 
Pyrrbus). The elemental and nature-groups are vastly pre- 
ponderant; and the general result certainly tends to strengthen 








1 Jahn, Vasond, (Hamburg, 1839), from the precedent of the Centaur so 
gives alist of extys names, pp.17-28. called, stands in the vase in the am- 
‘That which hereads Euzytion, merely biguous form ETATTION. 
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our interpretation of our myth, as a myth, so far as the 
Centaurs are concerned, of the mountain storms and floods. 

‘Who the antagonists of the Thessalian Centaurs in their 
mountain warfare may be, is not an easy question to answer. 
Preller was most probably wrong in connecting the name of 
the Lapithae (from whose character for violence came the 
words Naralfew, Namuerjs) with the Latin lapis. Is it not 
more likely to be allied to the root rap- of rapio? Accord- 
ing to Stackelberg, the name AudweBey was still current in 
the early years of this contury as a name for the robber 
ands infesting the Thessalian mountains, There seems no 
sufficient evidence, either from etymology or from the tenor 
of the myth itself, for deciding whether it originally expressed 
the conflict of one set of physical powers against anothor— 
powers of assault against powers of resistance—as Preller was 
inclined to suppose, or the conflict of physical powers ajainst 
man, In favour of the former view we have the argument that 
the Lapitbae, like the Centaurs, were fabled to be the offspring 
of Txion,} and that several of their genealogies, as that of Kai- 
neus from Elatd, and of their names, as Dryas, Hypseus, 
Charaxos, point to the pine, the oak, the peak, and the ravine, 
no less than those of their antagonists. On the other hand, it, 
is certain that in the imagination of the historical Greeks the 
Lapithae were a race of their own heroic progenitors, and with 
all their ficrceness represented the forces of humanity, and in 
‘a measure of civilization, in conflict with forces inhuman and 
monstrous. Bat the two explanations do not in fact exclude 
each other. This or that physical process of nature does no 
more than provide the mould io which a myth is originally cast, 
Into that mould a whole history of unrecorded human achiove- 
mont is afterwards compressed. Thus, whether the myth of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae was originally a myth of the powers 
of nature on both sides or on one, it in course of time certainly 
absorbed into itself the memories of human struggles. To the 
physical significance which imprinted its original form on the 
story there was added a weighty accretion of significance, 
ethical, political, and historical. ‘The accounts of the exploits 
of Greek heroes against monstrous foes may be ever so much 

1 But see Schol, 12, i 226, for descendants of the nymph Stilbé and 
saother genealogy, making them the of Apllo, 
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accounts, in the first instance, of solar or other physical pro- 
cosses; they aro also, in the next instance, accounts of the 
achievements of genoration after generation of primitive men, 
stemmers of torrents, drainors of marshes, clearers of forest, 
hunters of noxious beasts, pioneers, reclaimers, and founders of 
civilization. 

‘There remains a final and cogent argumentin favour of the view 
we have been defending concerning the Centaurs. We have seen 
that this view has the merit of explaining one difiiculty about 
+them, that of the identity between the sage Cheiron and his evil 
horde, It also explains another, that of the different relation 
which we have shown to subsist at different periods between the 
Centaurs and the thiasos of Bacchus. There is no question, of 
course, but that Satyr and Seilenos are personified powers of 
nature; powers of nature's fertility, of her exuberance, of the 
teeming life that is in her tilled and in her solitary places, of the 
‘moisture in the stream, the sap in the tree and the liquor in the 
fruit. If the Centaurs are kindred powers, the likeness between 
the shapes in which they were conceived as respectively existing 
is self-explained. Tt is natural that two nearly allied sets of 
personifications should be invested with nearly the same physical 
attributes. But the two sets were called to different destinies. 
‘Tho'Centaurs, representing powers of inundation, that ravage as 
‘well as fertilise, were conccived as engaged in deadly warfare 
with ancestral man. Not so the Satyrs, representing powers of 
fertility only. Both are half brutal, but the Centaurs alone are 
terrible; the Satyrs are gross and freakish merely. Monsters 
that were from the first conceived as the typical enemies of 
heroes held a very different place in the Greek imagination from. 
monsters that were conceived as merely the roguish sprites of 
the woodland. The yévos obriBavéy Saripow kal dunyavoepyor 
are a much less serious and formidable kind of creature than 
the rerpackedds $Bpropa Kevraipwy yévos? The latter belong 
to the oldest and gravest epic and heroic legends; edpriorot may 
kway Kai xapriaros éudovro ; it is only in the popular bur- 
Tesques of such legends that the former have their part. While the 
strife against the Centaurs was celebrated as all but the earliest 





3 Hesiod, ap. Strxb. 471, digo + Kuueroy texoBdnova orpardy 
® Bur. Here. fur. 181; comp. Soph. @p, $Bpueriy ouoy bmdpoxor Bar. 
Prach, 1085 
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deed of Greek prowess, wherein took part in their youth heroes 
who were old at the siege of Troy, and fathers whose sons sailed 
swith Jason to Kolchis, the Satyrs were ouly thought of as frolic 
imps, lurking in field and woodland under the leadership of the 
old Seilenos, As the popular worship of Dionysos extended and 
complicated itself, with a mingling of Greck elements and ele- 
ments imported from Thrace and from Asia, Satyr and Seilenos 
wore early enrolled as his appropriate ministers and attendants, 
But this was not the case with the Centaurs. Dionysos being the 
great god of the earth's fertility in all its forms, these monsters of 
the flood came indeed within the scope.of the ideas relating to 
him, He crosses their story here and there, and in the Arcadian 
version of the story, at least, it is at the broaching of his in- 
toxicating gift that their violence is fabled to break forth. But 
they were not enrolled among his regular following until 
the heroic myths had lost their power and their weight of 
meaning in the declining days of the Greck imagination. 
‘As long as the Greeks took in solemn earnest the ancéstral 
‘traditions of their race, as long as the Athenian sculptors saw 
in the struggles of Theseus and Herakles against these monsters 
fo many struggles of civilization against savagery, of discipline 
against lawlessness, of Hellas against barbarism, and tried to 
‘embody them in forms wortby of that conception, so long there 
‘was little likelihood of the mighty Centaurs being identified with 
the merely mischiovous Satyrs. Even the facial resemblance 
between them is in some of the works of the Athenian school 
nearly wanting. ‘The sculptors of that school, in the Olympian 
pediment, the Phigaleian fricze, and the Parthenon metopes, 
vary as to the adoption or omission of the degrading feature 
of animal ears. ‘They express upon the countenances of the 
monsters violent expressions of lust, pain, and rage, but other- 
wise raise them much above mere types of grotesqueness and 
debasement, and in a few instances (particularly in the Parthe- 
non metopes) even ennoble them within a few degrees of the 
heroes against whom they contend. But this heroic spirit was 
of short duration. It was almost extinct after the close of the 
Peloponnesian War. The second great Attic school, working 
in the first half of the fourth century Bc, transformed the 
spirit of art; playful or pathetic invention took the place of the- 
old ethical and political seriousness. Then the original, the 
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mythologic affinity between the Centaur and the Satyr was free 
‘to assert itself, and to bring together the trivial creature and 
the terrible, with his terror taken out of him, in the modes so 
abundantly illustrated in later monuments. How far this con- 
summation may have been prepared by the travesties of heroic 
legends exhibited on the comic and satyric stage we have not 
sufficient evidence to show. The innovation of Zeuxis con- 
cerning Centauresses and little Ceutaurs, of which we have 
already spoken, is the first recorded step in the descont; of 
this particular innovation the vase-paintings show no trace nor 
reflection. The incorporation of the Centaurs among the in- 
creasingly popular eycle of Dionysos and his satellites is another 
step; and of that, as we have seen, the vase-paintings show 
but few scattered evidences before the extinction of the 
art. Meantime the serious literature of Greece from Homer 
downwards, and her popular art from the carliest times 
almost to the latest, keep the two orders of beings apart. 
Kémos and Gelds, Sképs and Simos, Kissos, Oinopién, and 
Dorkis, may play the apes of heroes at the shows of Bacchus 
but Cheiron aud Pholos, Nessos, Eurytion and Asbolos, Hylaios, 
Petraios, and Oreios had been themselves the equal friends or 
foes of heroes amid the imagined greatness of the past. If they 
are worth the study we have been expending upon them, it is 
because of the dignity which they derive from that association, 


‘Supvey Coxvi. 
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PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGION AND THE EARLY 
ATHLETE STATUES. 


L 


‘Tur earliest works of Greek art manifest the inability of 
the artist to express all he desired by the inherent character 
of his work. ‘The most striking characteristic of Grook 
art, and a trait which runs through the whole character of the 
‘ancient Greck race, is the simplicity with which it attains 
its great effects, the perfect harmony which obtains between 
the desire and conception and the realisation and execution, 
Butit is only in tho highest stage that we mect with this power: 
the genius of Pheidias is characterised by the perfect harmony 
that subsists between the idea and its realisation. Full proficiency 
in the technical handling of the material must precede the 
facile expression of inner conceptions by means of material 
form; and the study of the history of archaic art is the study 
of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the reluctant material 
and its final victory over it. 

But the desire to give individual character to their statues 
was felt by the artists, though they had not the power to 
put it into the essential form of the work itself, This desire 
found an outlet in expression by means of more accidental and 
attributive characteristics. The gods, such as Hermes, Apollo, and 
Zeus, wore characterised by means of their distinctive attributes. 
‘The conventional and typical form of a male figure, with the fect 
one before the other, and firmly planted in parallel lines, the 
‘arms pressed close to the body down to the elbow, received on the 
extended hand a thunderbolt or a sceptre to indicate Zeus, a bow 
or a deer to indicate Apollo, a caduceus to personify Hermes. 
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We also meet with an Apollo with a lamb or a Hermes with 
a ram, while there is no markedly distinct feature in the 
personal appearance of either. The same applies to the archaic 
representations of Hora, Athene, or Artemis, Grace and 
beauty are not expressed in the essential forms of a female 
figure, but in mere outward actions and positions, such as the 
light suspension of a part of the garment in one hand, or the 
holding of a blossom. The position of both hands in tho 
earliest Aphrodite type, which reminds us strongly of the 
Oriental Astarte, was symbolic of fertility, and had not the 
moral significance which a similar attitude has in the Aphrodite 
of Knidus, and still less the morbid self-consciousness expressed 
by the same attitude in the Venus de’ Medici 

But not only did they fail in indicating the individual 
character of gods and their moral quslities by means of the 
Dodily forms, but in the earliest stages we even find that the 
artists were incapable of indicating in the statues themselves 
the difference between the human and the divine. This diffi- 
culty arose especially in drawing distinctive lines between gods 
and athletes in statues. For besides the decorative, archi- 
tectural figures, we meet with no single statues besides those of 
athletes in the archaic period. And the difficulty became most 
apparent in dealing with a youthful male figure like Apollo. 
‘Tho statue of the pancratiast Arrhachion in the market-place of 
Phigalia is described by Pausanias® ina manner which makes 
him correspond exactly to works like the existing statues of the 
Apollo of Tenea, Orchomenos, and Thera. Apollo, in these early 
stages, has all the unadorned dryness of a simple ephebe. He 
is the type of a youth, A later stage will accentuate strength 
and muscular development on the one hand, to indicate the 
athletic character of a human youth, and a more luxurious, 
comely, physical constitution, fuller and softer forms, on the 
other hand, to represent the god of male beauty. I do not mean 
to imply that early Greek art will ever represent an Apollo in 


1 A question well worthy of special express the subjective nature of the 
investigation is, whether, as I am in- figure beariug them, maidenly, womanly 
clined to believe, the frequent endow- charm, &., and that it has no farther 
‘ment of a female figure with a blossom, mythological or mystical signiflcance, 
a fruit, ora flower, as we have it on as is generally assumed, 

socalled ‘Spes? figures and on wliels, —* Areadiat, vil, ch. 40. 

oes not simply point to an attempt to 
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the luxurious, effeminate softness which pleased the taste and 
corresponded to the spirit of the age of decadence ; but I simply 
mean that the incipient expressive power in art will manifest 
itself in drawing the broad line between strength and richness 
of form. And the manifestation of this power we do meet with 
in one earliest instance of statuary, namely, the small bronze of 
‘an Apollo from Miletus in the British Museum, generally 
assumed to be a replica of the Apollo by the sculptor Kanachos 
of Sikyon. The exact date of this work is a matter of dis- 
ion;? we may however fairly assume that the Apollo of 
falls shortly before or after the 71st Olympiad (493 3.c.). 
However imperfect the rendering of the original statue may 
be in so small a replica, and however little adapted, therefore, as 
‘a criterion for the details of style, still we cannot help recog- 
nising a certain power of giving softer human forms which are 
clearly opposed to the dryness of the athletic forms. ‘There is 
no reason to believe that the artistic movement receded, and 
that the expressive power was smaller after Kanachos than 
before; the Aeginetan marbles would immediately dispel such 
an assumption. On the contrary, we must assume that after 
Kanachos the power to distinguish an Apollo from an athlete 
grew, and that a statue which in style and technigue belongs to a 
period subsequent to Kanachos is not an Apollo if the bodily forms 
‘markedly bear the characteristics of the athletic youth, 

Even before the times of Kanachos, however, the artists had 
means of expressing the difference between the god and the 
athlete in their works, yet in a less essential but a moro 
‘accessory manner, namely, in the difference of head-dress. A 
thorough investigation of the question of ancient Greek head- 
dress which combines the literary and monumental evidence 
is as yet wanting; and as the following considerations are 
merely part of a series which prove the importance of eluci- 
dating this question, we must devote some space to it. 

‘We are accustomed invariably to ascocinte short hair with 

+ athletes, and archaeologists have been up to the present day 
predisposed to ignore the athletic character of a statue if it did 
not have short hair. But it is quite impossible that athletes 

1 Brunn, Sitsungsburicite der gl. griech. Kanallergeschichte, Wareburg, 


Dayr. Akademi, 1871, p. 518 ag. ; 1872; M. Frinkel, Arch. Zeit, 1879, 
Unlichs, ABhandl. ob, a. Anfange dp 90. 
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should have been represented with short hair till after the 
Persian wars. Before this period and for a good while after, the 
agonistic games and the exercises in the palaestra were an 
important part of the training of Greek youths. Originally, they 
were an institution with a fixed social and political aim. ‘They 
were a means to produce strong and skilled citizens. More and 
more this institution, which was originally a means to some 
farther end, asserted its independence, until finally it became 
the end to which the whole personal existence became a means. 
In modern terms this signifies that the young Greeks were 
‘gentlemen athletes,’ who indulged in exercise to heighten their 
bodily proficiency, but that, more and more, sports became an 
end in themselves, until athletic exercise became a profession, 
and all the time, the exertion and aspirations of an individual 
became subservient to this acquisition, A similar tendency may 
be noticed in modern times. 

We know that the kapnxopswvres ’Aavol took great pride in 
their long and thick hair, and it was not only the case in the 
heroic age, that short or thin hair was considered ungainly. 
So the ugly Thersitesis described Yedry 5'erenjuo¥e Xaxun. Even 
in the historic age the same tradition survived. Only the slaves 
were xexapyévor and were not allowed to wear long hair! Long 
hair prevailed throughout the whole of Greece. In Sparta 
Lycungus fixed the custom by law;? the Spartans not only 
considered long hair ornamental, but also useful, and devoted 
great care to its preservation and adorninent ;° before the battle 
they combed and braided their hair In Attica, and especially 
in Athens, long hair was also worn, and after the time of 
the Alkmaconidse specially luxurious and ornamental forms 
of head-dress, such as the xpwfvros, seem to have come into 
fashion 

Now it is evident that the free-born Greek youth was 
unwilling to sacrifice his long hair, in which be took such pride, 
to avoid inconvenience during his exercises in the palaestra, or 
on every occasion that he took part in one of the national 

2 Aristoph, 0.1. 913, + Plutarch, Apophtheym. reg. 

# Xenophon, De Repibl. Zac. ei, émporet. Th. 164 Lacon. Apo 
$85 ef JH, Krause, Platina, od. ther phthogm. p. $17 Lycung. ©. 2. 
die Kostime des Haupthaares bei den ++ Herodotus, vii. ¢, 208, 

Folkern der alten Welt, Leipzig, 1858. * Thueyilides, i. 6. 
‘lin, TT, 
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games. On the other hand, though long hair must have been 
great impediment in many of the daily exercises, and especially 
in the palaestra, we can still conceive of its being less trouble- 
some in some of the lighter games of the pentathlon, such as 
running, jumping, throwing the discus or the spear. But in 
wrestling, boxing, and in the pancration‘ (a combination of the 
two) the trouble caused by long hair must have been too great, 
‘They were driven, therefore, to have recourse to such a disposal 
of their hair as would render it least in their way ; this would 
consist in braiding the hair into two long plaits, and in com- 
pactly laying these two braids round the back of the head, 
along ench side, and firmly tying them in front on tho top. 
This is a simple means of disposing of long hair, which we must 
assume to have been adopted as the most practical. 

‘The need for such contrivances was done away with after the 
Persian wars. The ancient customs were altered ; only childron 
retained their long hair, while so soon as they became ephebes 
in asolemn act their hair was cut off to the length which wo 
notice in the youths on the Parthenon frieze. The feast con- 
nected with this act was called olveripia? ‘The so cut off hair 
was dedicated to one of the gods or a river-god,* and frequently 
they made a pilgrimage to Delphi to dedicate it to the Pythian 
Apollo ‘This change in custom may have been brought about, 
by the reformation in general customs which doveloped the 
hardy, warlike spirit of the Greeks, who had learnt the value 
of strong soldiers through the struggle with the Persians; 
and this spirit again may have led to a renewed cultivation 
and accentuation of athletic sports to serve the common 
need. 

According to the literary sources, therefore, we are led not. to 
expect short-haired athletes till some time after the Persian 
wars (for the new fashion would not have transfused art until the 
old association had died out, and the eye of the public had 
grown accustomed to the innovation) ; and with works belonging 

1 Special mention is even made of a Enustath. JI. xii. S11, p. 967, 18; of. 
peculat head-dreasof the pancatissts, Krause tid. p. 76, 
eh Kranse, Hllenca, ZL Oyennaate © Acachyl. Choeph , Paws. 87, 2; 
tend Agonisit der Grichen, Be, . Diphilog, roheepeya. 1.6. (Comic, 
Bs, Gree. Fragm. el. Meineke, t, 4, p. 

4 Meayeh. Ti, p 790; Pollax, vi. 407)5 Dio Ohiyoat, xxv P67, 

29, Euplisap. Thotlu, Zesie p $21; 4 Dio Chryuatom, Le. 
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to epochs previous to the Persian wars we shall expect to find 
long-haired athletes. 

‘The monumental evidence corresponds exactly to the literary 
traditions which we have just examined. Of the numerous 
athlete statues which have beon recognized as such, not one has 
‘been identified as belonging to an earlier date than the Di- 
seobolos of Myron. Of this statue there are numerous replicas. 
But if works have come down to us by later artists and by the 
famous sculptor Myron, why should no work have survived 
of one of the caslier artists who were also famous, and of 
one of whom (Pythagoras of Rhegion) we know that he gained 
a vietory over Myron, his younger contemporary, with an athlete 
statue?! And if furthermore we take into account that, as has 
been mentioned above, the only single statues besides architectural 
groups and gods were athlete statues, and if we but glance into 
Pausanias and see how enormous was the proportion of statues 
‘commemorative of agonistic victories to the number of other 
works of art, our astonishment will rise to a doubt, whether it 
is not merely through some oversight or projudice that archae~ 
ologists have hitherto failed to recognise athletes in many 
statues belonging to the archaic period of Greck art, And so it 
is. The reason why such statues have not yet been identified 
among the works belonging to pre-Pheidiac art is simply that 
‘the head-dress of the Myronian Discobolos and of all later works 
has more or less consciously served as a criterion for the athletic 
character of a work. 

The Attic sculptor Myron falls exactly into that period in 
which we should naturally suppose that the new Athenian 
fashion had transfused art, and his personal character as it 
manifests itself through his works was exactly of the stamp to 
delight in introducing an innovation. After Myron we may 
always expect short hair with athletes, before Myron we may 
expect long hair. But, as I have said, archaeologists have never 
looked for athletes in pre-Myronie works, and so it has come to 
pass that a certain type of head with the hair disposed in two 
braids wound round and fastened on the top, has cropt into 
literature as a type of an Apollo. Now I have only found two 
cases in which this head-dress undoubtedly belongs to a god. 


++ Pancratiasto Delphis -posito, Hist, xxxiv. 69, 
odem vieit (Myronem}’—Dlin., Net, 
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The one instance is the youthful Apollo on a relief in the 
Capitol,’ an instance first noticed by Conze; and the other 
is a Hermes on a coin from Aenos? Yet in the first case 
‘we have the youthful Apollo in an assembly of gods at home 
as it were, and he is then no longer the god, but the ephebe 
deside Zeus. The artist did well to distinguish him by this 
means from the other gods who have long hair. In the 
second instance, Hermes wears the petasos, and this sufliciontly 
indicates the god Hermes ; while the very petasos shows that 
isin action, and there he impresses the human, working side 
of his person, and then he properly arranges his hair to suit his 
swift vocation. In both these cases the gods are conceived in 
their most human aspect, while the environment or the petasos 
indicates their character with sufficient clearness. In all other 
cases the god Apollo is distinguished from statues of human 
beings by the omamental treatment of his hair. He has long 
curls. Soin the above-mentioned Apollo of Kanachos, in the 
similar marble head in the British Museum,*en the numerous 
vase pictures and reliefs,‘ representing the contest between 
Apollo and Heracles for the Delphic tripos; so also in the Eidolon 
of Apollo on a bas-relief representing a ‘fatto di Paride.”* Fre- 
quently, especially when in action, Apollo wears the braid 
‘iwisted round his head, but this dry and ‘ every-day’ appearance 
is always mitigated either by a curl,* however short, or by 
f swelling mass of hair on the back of the bead,’ a com- 

> Conze, Beitrige mur Geschichte der * Guattani, Monwmenti anticht 
griechischen Plastik, p.15; Braun, Vor- inediti, Roma, 1784-5. 


wehule der Kunstinythologie, tal. 6; * Archaic silver coins of Leontini, 
Kekulé Bulletinodai? Inst. di Corresp. x. laureate, hair short over forehead 














arch, 1866, p. 71. {in formal urls over temple, plated 
 Mfiller-Wieseler, Dentmaler 4, behind, with long curls falling behind 
‘alten Kunst, ii pl 28, $02. ‘the ear. The curl is to be noticed in 


Overbeck, Geschisite der Griach, coins even of later type. Th the one 
“Plautt,vol.i.p. 1095 Miller-Wieueler, belonging to the best period the curl is 
Denkmier, &e., i,'pl. xv. 61; c& very short Catal. coins in British 
Mila, Pirres gros, pl. 6. Museum. Sicily. 

‘Though many of thew representa. ? Lencrmant ani De Witte, ite 
tions may not be genuinely archaie, Ceramographiqu, i, pl. 67, 65, 6 
Yat later imitations of the archaic, A marble head recently found in Roms 
‘what sealed archaic, this does not prevents tbe type of an Apollo with 
alfet their importance, atthe imitator the braid, but there is something soft 
Thad the archaic before hun. Y shall and loxuviou in the rest of the hair 
deal with this question at greater and he has a eu on the side, 

Tength ia the course of our inquiry. 
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promise between short and long hair which counteracts the 
‘compactness which we consider characteristic of early athlete 
figures. Even in later art Apollo retains his long hair, which 
varies in its arrangement with the fashions of different places. 
But unless a fashion in head-dress, like that of the Apollo 
Belvedere, provail, or unless he is represented as a boy, as in the 
‘Apollo Sauroktonos, the long curl generally remains his character- 
istic. It is Hermes, if any god, who in later times partakes 
more and more of the athlete type, even in the arrangement of 
the hair ; bué this not earlier than the ago of Praxiteles.t 

On the other hand, though we notice that while on festive 
occasions (as may be seen on archaic vase representations) and. 
in solemn moments (as on the archaic Peloponnesian sepulchral 
stele) men wear their hair long; yet in moments of physical 
exertion or moments preceding it, in warlike contests, and 
especially in athletic sports, the braid wound round the head 
prevails? Athletes on black-figured vases, and even on the 
red-figured of the severer onder, all have this head-dress, though 
the technical execution in indicating the details of the hair does 
not belong to the earliest vase-painters, and is not added by 
those who in later times imitated the conventionally archaic. 
‘The drawings are merely in outline, and the braid is generally 
indicated in the outline by an elevation in the back, or on the top 
of the head. ‘There are, however, many instances in which the 
typical head-dress is clearly given. ‘The finest instance of this 
is the Achilles with Briseis on the beautiful vase in the Vatican 
published by Gerhard (Plate VI,).¢ Achilles stands in armour 
without his helmet, the type of a strong youth, while the 
artistic style of the work leads us to a period shortly before 
Pheidias. We notice the same in an Achilles on another vase, 
Ira di Achille,’* formerly in the Campana collection, and now 

2 On the Frangois vaso all the gods holding e discus in his hand. Tn the 
have long bait. Tighter aporta there may not lave been 

4 Dresol and Michhosfer, With d, the nee of the typically athletic 
deutch. arch, Tusituts tu Athen, IE, arrangement of hae, his would even 
P- 801, 075 Taf, 20 & 245 also Milek- tend to throw some doubt upon the 
Hofer’ il’ p. 1035 Overbeck, G. ‘Apollo character’ of another group of 
4 Gr. PLA. p88, 84, 85. ie tates. 

2 T have found one instance, ina * Awservihle Pasnbider i, TE184, 
smell bronze in the Britith Msoum, © Montment dell Istitdbcorr.arch, 
Jn which a youth ia represented with vol. v.tav-10,elo on tay. 2052 Braun, 
Jong hair, like tho Apollo of Tones, _Annadé dll Inat 1858, pp. 874-988. 
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at Paris, ‘There is also a young man with arms, about to take 
leave of his father ; painted by the vase painter Duris* The 
same occurs also on an Athenian Lekythos, piblished by 
De Witte,? on a vase picture published by Panofka,? on several 
others published by Gerhard,‘ and on many others, 

In marble we meet with this mode of wearing the hair in the 
pedimental statues from the temple of Athene of Aegina, Most 
of the warriors wear helmets, but even then we can perceive this 
‘arrangement, and it is especially clear in the forward-striding 
nude figure without a helmet from the western pediment, ‘The 
‘two figures on either corner of the pediments, it is true, have 
long hair, but then they are wounded and dying, and by their 
action, as well as their position, are literally lors de combat, 
‘Artistic reasons, such as variety and harmony in the relaxed 
lines of the figures, must also have prompted the sculptor to 
make this change. We have mentioned before that earlier 
Greek art did not represent single statues of warriors, and that 
wwo only meet with groups. ‘The only single statues are gods and 
athletes, Were the early artist to render a warrior in a single 
statue, he would always represent him armed and with his 
helmet. In active combat the warrior is an armed and seriously 
aggressive athlete, and no doubt the sculptor studied in the 
ptlaestra the attitudes he rendered in his group. 

Besides the numerous vase pictures which represent athletes 
with the braid, so numerous that it is needless to attempt at enu- 
morating them, we also find a similar head-dress on a gem repro- 
senting an athlete. But what is most conclusive is the evidence 
afforded by statues. In the Palazzo dei Conservatori there is a 
mutilated marble figure with braided hair, with legs drawn 
up, and what remains of the arms extended, so that this fgure 
ovidently represents a charioteer. This instance still admits of 
debate, but not so two bronzes from the numismatic cabinet in 
Vienna,° one of which is reproduced on Plate V, Fig. 1. 
Here we have a figure with a discus, undoubtedly an athlete, 


1 Mon, vol. iil, tar, 41; Roules, _* Visconti i. p. 276, and pl. A. iv. 7 





Annali, 1867, pp. 157, be. ‘Winckelmann, Aon, ant, énadit, No, 
* Gasete archéologiqus, 1867, p. 161, 108 ; Gemme Stocknar. p. 848, 

ph st Von Sacken, Die antiten Bronsen 
3 Vrasenbilder, Tal. i.1. des Kingl, Manzcabinets in Wien, Taf, 


4 Drinkschalen wnd Gefase, Taf, 18, 45, fg. i., und Taf, 87, fig. 4, 
14,15, 
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and with the head-dress most clearly indicated. Besides these 
two bronzes I found several others corresponding exactly to 
them in the bronze room of the British Musoum. A similar 
discobolos is also published by E. Braun Single heads of this 
type ocour very frequently: the Neapolitan bronze head, a 
marble head in the Sala Chiaramonti of the Vatican Museum, 
another in the British Musoum from Cyrene (Hellenic 
Room No. 58), and two in the Museum of Berlin? One 
of these two heads (Plate V., Fig. 5) is of special interest. 
Conze says of it that there is great negligence: in the 
execution of the braid, that it can hardly be recognised as hair; 
in fact it seems to me to be more of a mixture of a braid and 
an ornamented band, almost partaking miore of the character of 
the latter. Now I venture to formulate an hypothesis in con- 
nexion with this head, but I must impress upon the reader the 
purely hypothetical character of it, ‘Tho band was originally 
not an essentially athletic attribute. ‘The wreath, of which there 
were different kinds for the different local games, and the palm- 
branch were the original prizes, while the band was a general 
article of adornment used on many other occasions. It is only 
in later times that it became so general in art as an athletic 
attribute, and I believe that it was from a desire to compensate 
the eye, which had grown accustomed to the line round the head 
from the time of braids, that the band was freely adopted. The 
Berlin head would be the monumental boundary-line of the 
transition from one custom to the other, and though it has 
band, the band is decorated with a zig-zag line as a reminder 
of the antiquated braid. 

‘The evidence, both literary and monumental, which I have 
adduced with regard to the head-dress of statues belonging to the 
period previous to Myron leads us without fail to conclude that 
‘$f a statue has no long hair or ornamental attributes, such as curls, 
it ts in all probability not an Apollo ; and if the hair %s arranged 
in two braids on the back of the head, wound round and fastened 
on the top, the status is in all probability that of an athlete, 


2 Mon, dell Inst. vol. ii. tov. 29, and * Conze, Beitrige e,, Taf. vill. 
Annali, 1886, p. 64, 
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‘Tax so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in the British Museum? 
late IV.), one of the finest Greek statues in the Museum, 
evidences in its technical execution a style later than the 
works of Kanachos. Upon examining this statue we are 
first and chiefly impressed with the high muscular develop- 
ment, with the physical power of the youthful figure. Nay, 
apart from the heavy youths considered to be replicas of the Poly- 
cletian Doryphoros and Diadumenos, there is hardly another 
athlete statue which represents so strong a man. ‘There can be 
no doubt as to the intention of the artist: he desired to fashion 
a statue whose chief characteristic was to be physical strength. 
‘Tho long hair is neatly and firmly plaited into two braids, 
which are wound round the head and are tightly fastened 
together on the top: the headdress which we have found to be 
typically that of an athlete before the time of Myron, This 
suffices to show that the statue is not an Apollo, but an athlete? 
Te will become more evident the further we proceed. It is also 
‘9 signal confirmation that a statue on the staircase of the 
Uffizi in Florence,* stupidly restored with a short staff in the 
one hand and a shield in the other, has been generally considered 
an athlete, and by some even a Doryphoros of Polycleitos, 
simply because it has a head with short hair, which does not 
originally belong to the statue at all. Anybody with a trained 
eye will immediately recognise that the body of this statue, 60 
far as it is genuinely antique, is exactly the same as the London 
statue, and the other replicas which we shall consider hereafter. 
The attitude, the outline of the figure, the bodily proportions, 
the technical handling of the surface, the modelling of the 

2 Specimens of ancient sculpture in an atlete 
the British Muvesm, vol. ficplv.5 > Dituchke, Anite Didwerke tw 
onze Betis, Taf vi, Gtertatien, Griechsche Bpelentatu, 

7 Clare (VoL ii. pl 489 OOH. p. No 27. Teubsoquently find thet 
‘Tox, voip. 19), who ia reatvely Detach Bas also oticed that the 
‘umprejudiced, expresses his doubt head does not belong to the statue, 
whether this bean Apollo and nota and tat he points to a relation 
Ablete + ‘ce pourrait tte un athlits.” between this statue and the * Apollon 
‘he Copitoline repli ho simply calls the Ompbalon.” 
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muscles, down to the peculiar flatness of the abdomen and the 
straight line that marks the beginning of the pubes, the back 
and the strongly prominent nates, the peculiar form of the navel 
and the strong accentuation of certain veins—all is identical 
in both. 

But that the London statue is an Apollo has been fustened 
into the minds of archaeologists by the fact thet it has been 
published and discussed by Conze (Beitrge, ii.), im connexion 
with the almost identical statue in the Patissia Museum of 
Athens known as the Apollo on the Omphalos* (Plate V., Fig. 
8), and that it has since then been looked upon as a kind 
of replica of that statue. The truth is that the London, the 
Athenian, and the Florentine statues are co-ordinate in artistic 
excellence, and that they most probably are replicas of an 
original which, to judge from traces in the marble in the treat- 
meut of the hair, from a certain sharpness in the modelling of 
the brows and bones, and other subtle indications, was most 
probably of bronze. ‘The other replica mentioned by Conze* is 
in the Capitoline Museum, and is of inferior workmanship. 

Now if the Athenian statue really was on an omphalos, then it 
most likely was an Apollo, and at all events could not have been 
an athlete. Iwas fortunate enough to find the statue and the 
omphalos which is supposed to have served os its base separate 
in the Museum, and I immediately convinced myself and others 
by the simplest means (namely, by standing on the omphalos in 
the position of the ‘Apollo’) that they do not belong together. 
But as statements once printed have a strange power of clinging, 
and as a mere personal assertion on my part will not suffice to 
disprove an opinion now generally adopted, I hope to prove 





> Pervanogla, Bull, del? frst, 1862, + Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, 8 
jp. 168, seg. ; Kabler, Bull, 1885, p. 2189. g 
184; Litzow in Lut Zeitechrift fr 4 Kobler says, (L 
‘iddende Kunst, 1868, p. 24, 1889, p. esamo dei due peat ci ha ver 
283 ; Kekulé, Bevchreth. d. ‘Thescions,  pionamente questa eongettura, di modo 
1p. 86, No, 70, in Newe Jahrbiicher fr che anche sulla denominazione della 
Philologic, 1889, p. 85, Ml. 5 also Die ‘non pud cadere pit aleun dubbio. 
Gruppe des Kanstters Menelaos, &2.,p- ‘ step from the probable to the 
41; Schwabe, De Apolline in Omphalo, certdin ; for Pervanoglu, who fint 
Programm, Dorpat, 1870; Bursian, wrote about the statue (see previous 
Litererisches Centralblatt, 1869, p. note), merely says, ‘Al quale (Apolline) 
52. (forse potzebbe aver appartemuto un 
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it conclusively with the assistance of the exact illustrations 
Plate V.). : 

Now, in the first place, the circumstances of the discovery are 
far from furnishing any evidence that the statue and the 
‘omphalos belong to one another. It is generally assumed that 
they were found together. But Conze himself says (p. 14) : ‘Es 
ist zuzugeben, dass eine volle durch ussere Umstiinde erwiesene 
Sicherheit fir die Zusammengehdrigkeit nicht vorhanden ist, 
Namenilich dar Kéhlers Ausdruck, der Omphalos sei nahe bei 
der Figur gefunden worden, nicht daftir geltend gemacht 
werden, Der Vorsteher der Alterthtimer in Athen Eustratiadis 
hat mir vielmehr auf meine Anfrage durch Postolakkas mit 
theilen lassen, der Omphalos sci ausserhalb der Orchestra 
zwischen den porallelen Mauern der westlichen Parados, die 
Statuenstiicke seien hinter den mittleren Inschriftsesseln [of 
the theatre of Dionysos}, beide Theile also doch in cinigem 
Abstande von einander, aufgegraben.’ If the Greeks who were 
present during the excavations, and had the supervision over 
them, state that the statue was found within, the omphalos with- 
out, the walls of the theatre, some distance apart, then no great 
weight can be attached to the mere conjecture that they were 
connected. It would be different if the foot-marks on the 
omphalos did really, as has been asserted, correspond to the 
position of the legs of the ‘Apollo’ so far as they are preserved, 
But this is not the case. In the first place, the fest, as indicated. 
on the omphalos, would be too small for the statue, but further- 
more, what is most manifest, the fect of the ‘Apollo’ could 
not have stood in that position. On the omphalos the left 
foot was nearer the centre than the right foot, while the left 
log of the statue is projected beyond the right leg, and so the left 
foot would have been nearer the circumference of the omphalos 
—nay, would have projected beyond it, that is, it would partly, 
yet firmly, have rested on nothing. In the drawing (Plate V., 
Fig. 6), the outline shows the footprints as they are, the broken. 
line(---) the position of the right foot as it ought to be acoord- 
ing to the position of the ankle of the statue as it is now placed. 
on the omphalos in the cast copies of many museums in Ger- 
many, the dotted line (.....) as the left foot ought to be, if 
the right foot of.the statue corresponded to the position of the 
right foot on the omphalos. At all events it becomes evident 
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that, if one of the feet of the statue held the position of the 
corresponding foot on the omphalos, then the other foot could 
not have corresponded. 

It is difficult to seo, moreover, how another circumstance did 
not at once serve to show the impossibility of the received view. 
On the right leg on the left side, somewhat towards the back, a 
piece of marble runs from above the knee to below the middle of 
the calf (Plato V., Fig. 4). Conze draws the following conclusion : 
because the statue ‘ doubtless belongs to the omphalos, this ad- 
dition can surely not have been the connection with the stem of 
fa tree attached to the statue’ (as is the case with all the other 
copies and with most marble statues of this kind), ‘for there aro 
no traces of a tree stump on the omphalos behind the right foot.’ 
Jt is strange when we compare with the premiss to this con- 
clusion the passage several lines below in which the author says, 
that in placing the cast in the Museum of Halle, he followed 
the assumption that the omphalos and the statue belonged 
together, and that ‘ this attempt had made the assumption even 
more probable.’ Pervanoglu thinks it probable that the statue 
and ompbalos belong together; but he entirely forgets that he 
before said, ‘Le braceia pendevano allato del corpo, e da alcuni 
vestigii riconoscibili dietro al piede destro risulta esser ivi stato 
tun tronco forse d’ albero, come spesso lo troviamo in statue 
reputate copie d’ originali di metallo.’ 

‘Conze supposes this projection to have been the rest for an attri- 
bute which the statue held in its right hand, but it is too large 
for this purpose and too far back. It decidedly was the bridge 
which attached the statue to the stem of a tree, and which the 
artist placed between the tree and the body (as is frequently 
the case), to give as much as possible of the roundness of form. 
But there is no room for a stem on the omphalos, apart 
from there being no vestiges of such an appendage. This was 
also seen by Bursian (2. ¢.); but he furnishes an instance of how 
difficult it is to dissociate two things that have been bound 
together with printed paper. Because the Apollo could not 
have stood on the omphalos, therefore he assumes that the 
‘Apollo stood beside the omphalos, and another statue, perhaps 
an Orestes seeking propitiation, stood on the omphalos, 

The statue has, in fact, nothing whatever to do with the 
comphalos. ‘The position of the legs is the same in the London 
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and in the Athenian statue; and I shall mention a final test, 
which, together with what has been already said, will, I hope, 
‘once for all clear the statue of any connexion with the repre- 
sentation of the sacred omphalos of the earth at Delphi, I 
suspended a plumb-line from the parting in the hair on the fore- 
head of the London statue, and found that the lead touched the 
right half of the great toe of the right foot ; the line applied to 
the cast of the Athenian statue in Munich, here placed on the 
omphalos, showed that the lead fell slightly over two inches from 
the great toe of the right foot-mark on the omphalos towards 
the mark of the left foot. As there might be some slight 
difference in the position of the head in these two replicas, and 
to verify any resulting inaccuracy, I let the perpendicular fall 
from the middle of the navel in the London statue, which fell 
about half an inch to the (our) right of the great toe of the right 
foot, while applied to the Athenian statue it fell slightly over 
threo inches from the right footmark. 

The omphalos is therefore fairly got rid of, and we may 
nowreturn to the consideration of this athlete statue. ‘The 
question now arises, to what class of athletes does this represen- 
tation belong? 

‘The intention of the soulptor to present the heavy type of 
strength is so manifest in the London statue that, negatively, we 
cannot consider him to belong to the category of light athletes, 
those, namely, of the pentathlon; and the soulptor who could make 
such a statue undoubtedly had the power to distinguish different 
types of men. This statue belongs to the heavier genus of 
athletes, the boxer or the pancratiast. In the earliest period, as 
‘we have mentioned before, the artists were not able to confer 
individual character upon their statues, and the difficulty must 
have been greatest in cases where a spear or a discus, or halteres, 
could not be added as attributes to make the nature of the 
athlete clear, This kind of athlete had to be expressed in the 
figure itself. In reading Pausanias we notice that the greatest 
number of statues of Olympian and other victors which he 
‘mentions were pancratiasts and pugilists ; but no pancratiast 
and no early pugilist has as yet been identified, because they 
were wanting in so simple an attribute as the discus. Such an 
athlete could, however, clearly be indicated; not as the distortus 
‘and elaboratus of some of the pugilist statues of later times, but by 
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the sculptor’s power of expression by means of the bodily rhythm 
even in quiet attitudes. On vase figures we generally see them 
in action, and there is no difficulty in indicating them ; but these 
very vase figures show us an attitude characteristic of these 
games, one which is not restless and dramatic, but is most 
suitable for plastic art. It is in figures representing the 
ephedros. Before a contest the combatants drew lots, and each 
pair that had drawn the same letter fought; but if there was an 
‘uneven number of combatants, the third had to wait until the two 
had finished, and then he fought the victor. This man was called 
the ephedros (Plate VL, Fig. 2), and he is represented on vase 
pictures' waiting, while two are boxing or wrestling, in a peculiar 
attitude which seems to have been characteristic of a heavy ath~ 
lete. This position is the same as in the statues we are discussing, 
The ephedros stands firmly, while the upper part of the body, 
chest, shoulders, and arms are especially accentuated. In 

Iuntarily the eye of the spectator was drawn to those parts which 
were of greatest importance in this sport, and when highly 
developed were the chief characteristics of a pugilist or a pan- 
cratiast. The shoulders are drawn back and the chest protrudes, 
while, by this movement, the skin is tightly drawn over the ribs, 
which therefore become conspicuous. All lines of the statue 
converge towards the chest, as in the Pallas of Velletri all lines 
meet in the forehead. ‘This will account for certain character 
istics which Kobler ascribes especially to the archaism in the 
work, when he says (Z ¢): ‘Tl carattere arcaico si manifesta 
sopratutto nell’ attitudine della figura, che 2 quella di un uomo, 
che con stento torce le Uracia e le spalle in dietro di modo che it 
petto sporge al di fuori, mentre le parti di dietro fui Wu dove 
‘inisce la schiena sono molto incavate,’ The veins, which are, 
jin any case, accentuated with a certain exaggeration, are most 
visible and protrading on the shoulder and upper arm, a 
means, in the early times, of indicating which parts are 
momentarily or habitually more especially exerted. On the 





1 Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, i. pl, No. 7817, 497. The illustration which 
THs Gethand, Antike Bildwerks, Taf. wo give of an ephedros does not eor- 
‘vil A relief in Clare (i. pl. 200, respond to the statne with regard to 
271), though very Iato in style, shows the position of the feet in the other 
hhow the chest was drawn back.—Aus, instances from vases which we quote, 
Bouillon, t. i. suppl. pl. 2 No, 15; and in many not quoted, the position 
Jahn, Beschr, d, Vas. Sam. K. Iaudw..,, is the samo even in this respect. 
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figures ‘from the western pediment of the temple of Acgina the 
veins are not generally indicated. But in a few instances, as the 
so-called Achilles,* as Brann has remarked, they are indicated 
on the right arm to suggest the exertion of the wounded 
‘warrior who is struggling to rise. 

‘The question then is narrowed to this: is this athlete a 
pancratiast or a pugilist? At first I supposed that the statue 
represented a victor in the pancration, the game which, as the 
name indicates, demanded the greatest strength. ‘The pancra- 
tion? was a combination of wrestling and boxing : the combatants 
could use their hands and feet, they fought standing, and con- 
tinued fighting while on the ground; it was the most violent 
of contests, easily became brutal, and not unfrequently brought 
on the death of a combatant® A very favourite and advan- 
tageous method seems to have been for a pancratiast to get his 
adversary in what is called with us ‘in chancery,’ ¢ to catch the 


+ Brann, Baschreung der yl. mythological scenes to illustrate the 
pth eu Anchen, No. 0, content for which the va ws pie 
1 take this opportunity to mak 
sex anna S188, Gard,» geerl iphone 
215, 218, Bs Monuments pl rad iapertance fr the general mothod of 
56, 6, also on bronza vase, Mon. v. vase interpretation, and whichspace will 
Bi. 35 (1867); Caras, HL. 610, 17, 1. not allow me to deal with: at greater 
Pi 200, 271; Bouillon, vol. ti sappl, length. The Greek vases of better 
PIL No, 16, ‘Tho Florence group of quality may be classod, according to 
‘rereaters’ is also a seene from the their otiginal destination, into two great 
paneration, Rete Galleria di Fir, set. clases, opulchral and agonistic, ‘The 
fy, vol fil, pl 192, sepulehmal vases were aneant to bo 
* Pans. 1 8 cap. 40, placed within the graves ; the agonistic 
+ On an archaic tazm, dnmali, ® vases contained the oll which was 
1878, p. 84, tar. D., Heracles has the given ase pee to the victors in the 
‘Titan Anteus in chancery; the same gumes. A third clas may be added, 
‘oracles andthe Von (Gerhard, duser. wamely, those that were given a 
Yosenb ie. Tot. 268, and Theswus and presents between lovers. I do not 
the Minotaur (Gerb. duser.Vasen. vol. refer to commen vesalg hat were used 
fii, Taf 100 and 163), Prof. Calvin to convey oll and 1 
directed my attention to a vase pub- doubt whether these were ornamented 
Vhed by Heydemann (third in al- in an artistic style. Now tho illustra. 
Yoches Winckelnana’s Programm) in tions were inftenced by their desti- 
which a Lapitha holds « Centauri nation, A sepulchral, vaso destined 
sinilar position. Cf also, Jabu, for the grave of a youth would be 
Beschrething der Vasensamanl. Konig decorated, eg. on the one side with a 
Iudiig's I, No. 907, 478, 1198, on seene from the Triptolemos myth ; on 
‘which vases with mythologial combats the other sie it may have genre-scenes 
even tho ephedros appears. Motives from the life of a Gresk youth, aa T 
from the palacetma were transferred to have shown in the Pouistowaki vase, 
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opponent's neck in the one arm, and to strike with the fist of 
the other hand. What chiefly distinguishes the pancratiast 
from the pugilist is the caestus, which the boxer always has in 
artistic illustrations, though there are a few cases in which 
pancratiasts (evidently from the fact of their using their hands 
to wrestle, and not only to'strike) also have the caestus; but 
these are quite exceptional. ‘The paneratiast is distinguished 
from the wrestler in that he strikes. A frequent motive is 
that of one of the combatants catching the leg of his adversary 
with the one hand, and giving him a blow with the other, 
as, for instance, on the above quoted vase of Lamberg, published 
by Laborde. ‘The pugilist is typically indicated in illustrations, 
in that heis merely strilcing, and has the caestus.* In the earliest 
times the caestus corresponded somewhat to our boxing-gloves ; 
it was called weiAlyn,? and was not meant to enhance the severity 
of the blow, but, as the name indicates, to avoid pain to the 
striker,and perhaps even to weaken the blow for the one struck. 
The nextstage, still belonging to the early period, which probably 
continued till near the decadence, was the stiff thong of hide, 
{nds 6s, which doubtless more effectually spared the fingers 
and knuckles of the boxer. The boxer generally covered his hand 
and wrist with some soft material and fastened it by winding the 
thong round: he placed one end of the thong longitudinally 
along the wrist, and then wound it tight round the wrist and the 
hand, passing the other end through the palm of the hand. Ona 





For the graves of wamiors fallen in omamented with a convivial soeno. 
dattle, corresponding scenes from the Ido not mean that this is the only 
‘Trojan war, &2, In the caso of and exhaustive point from which vaso- 
athletic vases, even inthe mythological pictures ought tobe viewed 5 but what I 
soenes, attitudes and situations will bo here suggest is, that it ie an iioportant 
chosen from the game for which they point from which to view vase-pletures, 
wore offered as prizes. Jalm ote. 584, and that if it wore carried ont it would, 
hhas a representation of the contest no doubt throw much new light on 
‘ebween, Pelens and Atalante, while these representations. 

‘the back is decorated with scone} For illustrations, ef. Inghiramf, 
from a reyuh, ‘The xadés, or wale Pitlure di Vaal Fliti, vol. i. tav. 
ards, seems to me to be a token 232; Clarac, pl 851, 9180 A ; 1788, 
‘of approbation and congratulation for 858, 2182 ; 856, 2180, 858, 2181, 858 
‘the winner, the recipient of the vase. d, 2187 a, fo. ; Gerhanl, Avera. 
‘Vases as gifts between lovers will also Yasenb, iv, ‘Taf 272 and 2713 Jahn, 
bo decorated with corresponding love- 41. 

soenes and myths, Of course a w/a? Pau, viii, 40, 

sgivon as a prize will appropriately be 
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Panathenaic vase published by De Witte,'a rvyuy is represented, 
‘and an ephedros is standing on one side of the combatants, 
holding his hand to his lips, evidently in the act of pulling the 
end of the thong between his teeth to tighten it round his 
hand, which is covered with some cloth or skin. This kind of 
cacstus I believe to have been prevalent during the early Greek 
age, while it is to the decadence and brutalisation of athletic 
games that the barbarous caestus of Roman ages belongs, which 
‘was furnished with leaden and iron balls, 
“Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant ;” 

(Verg. en, v. 405) ; 
and with which defeat produced results as described by Vergil 
(den. v. 468), 

‘ Ast illum fidi aequales, genua aegra trahentem, 
Tactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 
Ore eiectantom, méstosque in sanguine dentes, 
Ducunt ad naves.’ 


On the tree stump of the London statue there runs a band or 
strap about half an inch in width, and about two and a half feet in 
length. This strap puzzled archaeologists, especially as they con- 
sidered the statue to be an Apollo. Tat first supposed that it was 
‘meant to represent a victor’s band ; but I found that the artist 
of the statue could have indicated far more clearly the texture 
of a band, and here there is » decided intention to render the 
stiff texture of leather, while the thickness and narrowness 
‘would not suit a band. It immediately became clear to me that 
we here have to deal with the leather thong, the {uds dfs, 
which shows this athlete to be a pugilist. 

If, finally, I were to attempt a restoration of this statue, 
I should give him in his left hand a palm-branch, which 
would account for the notch on the side of his left leg near the 
knee. The Athenian statue has a similar remnant of marble, 
which shows that he also held a long attribute in his left hand. 
The palm-branch was one of the essential prizes awarded to 

2 Mowumenté dl? Tus ol. x tov. This ephedros holds a thong in his 
48, The ephedroa quoted abore from _ left hand (the ius 88¢), while his right + 
Gerhatd’s Ante Biverke, Tal. vi. sand is violently drawn back a8 if 
to the left of the two baxers who have about to strike a heavy blow. 
casstus ; on the right is the agonodikes, 
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victors in all the games' and they are frequently represented on 
vase-figures (cg. on the one above-mentioned, published by De 
Witte) bearing it. Though it could easily and lastingly be 
given to bronze figures (of which material the athlete statues 
generally were), it was most easily broken in marble statues. 
But if a hand with a piece of a palm-branch was found by one 
of the restorers during the Renaissance in Italy, and even were 
found to-day, it would be considered a ‘pezzo d’arco’ of an 
Apollo; for the tendency prevails to see in every youthful male 
figure an Apollo, as nearly all the female figures are termed 
Venere. 

It now remains to ask, to what period does this pugilist belong? 
Several of the above mentioned writers on this statue have 
considered the archaic elements in it to be conventional, and not 
genuine; what is called archaistic, or ‘archaisirend,’ in contra- 
distinction to archaic. 

Ever since statues like the Dresden Athene* and the Nea- 
politan Artemis® have been found, in which the intentional 
tendering of imperfections belonging to early art is manifestly 
connected with considerable power of freedom in execution, and 
especially since Kekulé* has traced the eclectic style of Pasiteles 
in the work of one of his pupils, Stephanos, these discoveries, as 
is so frequently the caso, have led to extremes, so that archaeo- 
logists nowadays see ‘archaisiren’ and Pasiteles in a dis- 
proportionately great number of ancient statues. ‘This exagger- 
ation cannot but be harmful to the investigation of the style of 
ancient works. Those who merely look for archaising forget 
one important factor in the copies of the Greek originals from 
‘the Roman era which have come down to us—namely, what 
may be termed modernising. Anybody at all acquainted with 
‘the peculiarities of ‘old masters’ knows how difficult it is for 
artists of a later time to copy exactly the works of their fore 


2 Paus. vil, 485 Vitrav, Preface to Overbeck, Gaich d Gr. Phi. pe 
Mb. ix, In the Patissia Museum at 105, 

Athens there is an unfinished marble 3 Raoul Rochetto, Peintures de Pom- 
statue of a young athlete who holds a pei pl. 5, and Overbeck, Gesch. d Or. 
palm-branch in his hand. In this p- 104, 

case the palm has withstood the 4 dnnali, 1865, p. 56 sagg., ‘Statun 
ctfect of time, because the statue is Pompeiana’ di Apolline,” and in his 
merely blocked out, and all presented aboro.quoted work on the Gruppe det 
one firm mass, Kunstlers Menclase, 
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fathers: modem and subjective elements will invariably creep 
into the work of the copyist. This is most evident in copies 
from the paintings of old Italian masters. But it can be seen 
even if we compare the various replicas of the same work in 
ancient marbles which lead back to a common original, as, for 
instance, the Discobolos of Myron, the Boy with the Goose, the 
‘Thorn-Extractor, &e. We then see how they vary, how the 
hair—nay, even the position of the head, varies in thé Discobolos 
in the Palazzo Massimi in Rome, and the one in the Brita 

Museum. And these works in the original moreover did not 
Delong to the markedly archaic class whose characteristics are so 
difficult to imitate, because they belong to a period so remote 
and essentially different in spirit from the age of the copyist, 
‘A very clever copyist will be able to avoid to some degree this 
discord between the modern and the ancient. A comparison, 
even hasty, between our statue and the ephebe by Stephanos 
‘and the manifestly Pasitelean statues will immediately show that 
there is not the slightest relation between them. 

‘The simple fact that there exist four replicas of this work 
proves that it could not have come from the studio of an 
obscure imitator, but leads us back, in all probability, to a 
famous Greek original. An archaeologist in whose artistio tact 
and thoroughness I have the greatest faith objected to me that 
hho found a lack of unity in the ‘ Apollo of the Omphalos’ which 
made him doubt its genuine archaism. With this feeling I can 
thoroughly sympathise, and it can readily be accounted for. 
‘Thus an athlete on an omphalos is in itself a contradiction which 
robs the statue of its unity of composition. ‘The first stimulus 
to this inquiry was the feeling of incongruity which Texperienced 
upon seeing the London statue with the subscription ‘ Apollo.” 
‘Then again the head-dress, which was not accounted for, and 
furthermore, the attitude, which seems constrained unless we 
recognise the intention expressed in it, must produce such an 
impression. And finally, this statue, as will become clegrer, 
belongs to that very period of transition from the archaic to the 
greatest freedom, in which we necessarily must assume a 
mixture of the two elements. On the one hand the head-dress, 
the peculiar formation of the navel (not perpendicular, but the 
Tower half running inward, and furnished, as it were, with an 
eyelid—this peculiarity is in all the replicas), the flatness of the 
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abdomen, the straight line of the pubes, the swelling glutaei, 
&e,,—all these are archaic elements, On the other hand, the 
general modelling and the rhythmical treatment of the whole 
figure are not far from the perfection of the masterpieces of 
Pheidias. Whoever has studied the anatomical proportions of 
‘the human body cannot fuil to see that there is the greatest 
organic unity in this work? 

‘According to its execution it cannot be of earlier origin than 
the Aeginetan marbles, and not later than the Discobolos of 
Myron, Conze and several other archaeologists have thought it 
probable that the Apollo was the work of the sculptor Kalamis, 
whose life falls within this epoch, and he conjectures that it may 
‘be a xeplica of the Apollo Alexikakos? in Athens by that 
sculptor, But this statue has not the peSlana ceprov wad 
‘ernOés,8 not the softness and sweetness which is chiefly 
characteristic of this sculptor. A small Athenian altar with 
relief, which Overbeck‘ believes to illustrate the style of 
Kalamis, together with a Calabrian terma-cotta representing 
Hermes and Aphrodite with Eros in her arms, published by 
‘Michaclis,$ may give us an impression of what the style of Kalamis 
was like. Far more unfounded is the recent assertion of 
Furtwaengler* that the “Omphalos Apollo corresponds to the style 
of Alcamenes.” In fact the style of our statue is not purely 
Attic ; it has large admixture of the Peloponnesian severity and 
dryness, while again it cannot be classed among the Peloponnesian 
‘works, and cannot be ascribed to any of the artists of Argos and 
Sikyon. By this negative method of exclusion there remains 
but one sculptor in this age, Pythagoras of Rhegion, famous for 
his athlete statues, who was neither an Attic nor a Peloponnesian 
sculptor. 

+ Teannot refrain from quoting the Bild, Kanatler bet den Grisehen. Pp. 
exclamation ofan artist of repute upon 95,98 
fezamining the London state in my * Geach, dgrieh, Plast Lp. 219, 
rence yan Banton” pt Aina tt Dt, 1887, as 

3 Tacian, Imagg. 6. Cf. Overbeck, Mitiheitungen des deutschen arch 
Aatiken Schriftquellen zur Gesch. a. — acolog. Instituts in Athen, 1880, p. 87. 
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pita 


Prruacoras of Rhegion? flourished between the 70th and 
80th Olympiad. We have two fixed dates on his works, Ol. 78, 
and Ol. 77. Pliny’s statement that he flourished in the 90th 
Olympiad, is decidedly an error, and is to be attributed (as Brann 
hhas shown) to his assumption that, as Pythagoras was contem- 
porary with Myron, and Myron with Polycleitos, Pythagoras 
lived as late as the latter. According to Pausanias,* he was a 
pupil of Klearchos, who again was a pupil of Eucheiros of 
Corinth, whose master was Syadras of Sparta. He is chiefly 
Known and praised for his athlete statues. And that this was 
his strong point is evident from the simple fact that of his 
fourteen statues which are mentioned by ancient authors, eight 
were of athletes, while of the remaining six, two again, the 
winged Persous* and the contest between Eteokles and Poly- 
neikes,* were athletic in character. Only one female figure is 
mentioned as by him, the Europa on the Bull*; here we do not 
now enough to form any opinion. ‘The remaining statues were 
probably all nude men. 

It appears that he excelled in rendering the nude male form. 

How excellent his work was and how highly it was appreciated 
becomes evident not only from the fact that, as has before been 
quoted from Pliny, he gained a victory over Myron with his 
statue of a pancratiast, but from the praise which classical authors 
bestow upon him. If we bear in mind how sober an author 
Pausanias was, and how sparing he is with his praise, we can 
appreciate the weight of his remark on the statuo of the 
pugilist Euthymus by Pythagoras, @éas és 7a pdduora dfios;* 
‘and when we bear in mind that, a few lines after his high praise 
of the artist Pythagoras with regard to his statue of the 
+ Brann, Geschichte der Gricch * Tatian, ¢. Grace. 54, p. 118 (ed. 
Kiinstler, 1. pp. 132 ef wg. ; Beulé, North). 
“Wistoire de Art gree avant Perici, * Tatian,c. Grace. 68, p. 116; Varro, 
B. 405; Overack, Gewch. di. grieche de Zing. La. v.81 Ci, tn Ver. i. 
Phi pe 202 0, 138. 

3 vi 18, 64 

* Dio Obrysost, Orat. 37, 10. 
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wrestler Leontiskos* (etmep 11 wad adXos ayaBds ta ey 
mractuejy), he simply says of Pheidias, é&eca wal rhs és 7a 
ayéduara 708 beiBlov copias,—we can then see in what high 
appreciation this artist was held. 

But we know that he was not merely a clever follower of his 
masters, but that he greatly contributed to the advancement of 
art, that he was an innovator. So we learn from Pliny:? Hie 
primus nercos e venas expressit capillumque diligentius. The 
‘primus and mpdrov in such a context is not always to be trans- 
lated literally ‘the first,’ or ‘the first time,’ but it means that 
something has been done with full consciousness, that it is a 
marked step in advance. ‘The hair of our pugilist is more care- 
fully worked out than in similar earlier or contemporary works, 
eg. the Aeginetans. Norvos really means sinews, and Pliny 
means that he essentially advanced in the rendering of muscles 
and sinews. The way in which the muscles and sinews are 
treated in the pugilist we are dealing with is unprecedented in 
early art. Finally, I have already mentioned the veins as 
peculiarly pronounced in all the four replicas of this statue. 
‘They are no doubt exaggerated, and I have attributed this to the 
desire of the artist to express the habitual exertion of the upper 
part of the body in this person ; yet even with this considera 
tion there remains a degree of clumsiness and exaggeration in 
the pronounced indication of veins in this statue which points 
to the fact that it is a new thing. Moderation is a result of 
maturity. A beginner in art is apt to exaggerate in drawing and 
in colour ; an artist who begins to indicate that which was not 
indicated before will render it more pronouncedly than he will 
Jater on, when he is accustomed to it. From the way in which 
the veins are here indicated, not only on the shoulder and the 
‘upper arm, but on the inner side of the arm down to the wrist, 
and on the foot (sometimes not quite with anatomical correct- 
ness) we fecl that this was an eatlyattempt. On earlier archaic 
statues there is no indication of veins I have carefully 
examined the Aeginetan marbles, and have found that on the 
western pediment the indication of veins is very rare, and so 
to say, timidly ventured upon. Besides the Achilles there are 
three others who have very slight indications on parts that are 


vi 48. 2 84, 50, 
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strained} On the eastern pediment, however, the figures have a 
highly-developed system of veins, as clear as in the case of the 
pugilist. It is universally accepted that the temple of Athene 
‘at Aegina was built about the 75th Olympiad. Now it is also 
accepted that the style of the eastern pediment is far more 
advanced than that of the western pediment. Either there 
was a great revolution, or rather reformation, within the style 
of the artist after he had completed the western pediment, or 
else the older artist died before the temple was completed, 
and one of his younger pupils or sons who was of the ‘more 
modern’ school, completed the work of his father or master in 
tho eastern pediment, while he in general retained tho style of 
the western pediment, but especially in the execution of details 
gave way to his later acquisitions. Pythagoras was already an 
artist of repute in the 73rd, or at least the 74th Ol, and the 
striking difference in the eastern and western pediment with 
regard to the expression of veins justifies the hypothesis that 
in the western pediment the artist was not wholly under the 
influence of the innovation of Pythagoras, while in the eastern 
pediment he freely laid himself open to it? 

But this passage in Pliny is not restricted to the three points 
(nervos, venas, capillum) which be enumerates, but seems to 
express the general excellency of the modelling, the indication 
of tecture in the statues of Pythagoras. And the whole weight 
of this dictum can only become clear to us when we bring this 
passage into connexion with. what Diogenes Laertius says 
of Pythagoras: parov Boxoivra puluod al ovmperplas 
doroydobas. 

believe that those‘ who formerly commented on this passage, 
though they justly conceived its weight, were more or less 
unconsciously biassed by the application of the word rhythm to 
poetry. Rhythm, as here applied to plastic art, is not imme- 


1 Tha dying one to the lft, the arm make a clear bat simple chronological 
an which ho rests; oo loo Achils; statement, T may merely say” that 
also the second figure to let, and on Pythagoras was to his older conten 
‘the foot of the Kneeling hoplite on porary, Onatasof Aegina, as Myron was 
‘he ght ide, to Pythagoras, and as Polyeetes and 

# stances in which younger artiste Pheidias were to Myron, 
hye influenced the style of thaizolder —# vil 46. 
contemporaries are frequent. need ¢ Brun and Overbeck, Le. 

‘only adduce Raphael and Francia. To 
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diately connected with rhythm in poetry,’ and at all events 
plastic rhythm does not derive its meaning from poetie rhythm 
with the Greeks. 

‘The word jvdués, in the first instance, is to be translated 
simply by ‘flow.’ While symmetry is an architectural idea, the 
exact accordance between the two halves of one body, which 
forms the essential quality of architecture, rhythm is a plastic 
idea, has its essence in a certain deviation from this absolute 
equality, and is the characteristic of sculpture, Symmetry 
implies and expresses the lasting, uniform and inorganic; rhythin 
implies change, the organic, as sculpture deals with animal life, 
Life manifests itself to our senses in motion, flow, and change; 
life is individual, and the individual consists in a deviation from 
the absolutely regular. Archaic sculpture was too architectural, 
and in the regularity of its figures it counteracted all appearance 
of individuality, and the statues did not produce the effect of 
vitality. It expressed symmetry to the exclusion of rhythm. 
‘The innovation of Pythagoras was, that he added this flowing, 
irregular element to art, and thereby contributed to the appear- 
ance of vitality. But he kept within the bounds of what is 
pleasing to the human eye, which demands a certain regularity ; 
and though he furthered rhythm, he did not do it to the exelu- 
sion of symmetry. While infusing the greatest life into his 
statues, he kept within the bounds of what we should call 
plastic composition, in which certain elements of living nature 
are eliminated, others accentuated, and all are bound together 
by the unity of form. ‘This harmony between life and form is 
the most characteristic feature of Greek art. 

Now within this general definition of rhythm and its relation 
to symmetry, we can distinguish several stages : 

a, Vitality is in the first place given to the statue by means of 
the continuous flow of the surface. Each smallest part of the 
surfice in a good statue must have the resemblance of moving 
and vibrating like the skin of a real body, which never 
presents a geometrically straight line, but is a” continuous 
‘succession of clevations or recessions, arsis and thesis—that is, 
it flows, Vitality must, as it were, stream into the clay through 


Intter to prose.—Ch Plato, Leg. 2 
aguishes between yrpor and puluds, in énit, Dionys, Hal. De Comp. Verb., ch, 
‘assigning the former to poetry and the i, p. 66, ed, Relske, 

W,S.—YOL. Le ° 


2 Avistotle (hetor. 8, 8) dist 
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the fingers of the modelling artist. ‘The difference in this respect 
between Greek works and Roman copies that were made to 
order like mechanical ware will illustrate the difference between 
a statue possessed of this vitality of texture and one which is 
‘wanting in this first requisite. The statue we are dealing with, 
though a copy from the bronze original, is still an excellent 
Greek copy. Each part of the surface is carefully and 
thoroughly executed, and the difference in texture between the 
hair, the skin, and the stem of the tree is clearly indicated, 
To attain this effect, besides the feeling of form which must be 
inherent in the artist, much and intense work is needed. Hasty 
modelling (unless it is meant to be sketch) can never convey 
vitality. ‘The same holds good in all arts. The organic 
quality, the continuity of composition in literary work can only 
be attained when the subject hs been thoroughly and for a long 
while revolved in the brain of the author, or has been modelled 
and remodelled during the process of fixing it on paper. But 
the texture of the surface varies in appearance in accordance 
with what is below it, which it covers. As it covers bone or 
muscle or softer material, so will its appearance be different. This 
difference the sculptor must indicate by means of modelling, he 
must look deeper than the mere superficial appearance to what 
anatomically lies below, as the cause of the phenomenal difference, 
But in poor work the muscles, joints, &c., are indicated by 
means of simple elevations that do not gradually rise and fall, 
‘are not intermediated—they seem put together ; while-in good 
‘work the transition is gradual, the lines are not, torn asunder— 
all flows together, a8 in nature. An excellent instance of this 
is furnished by our statue, the earliest statue in which we notice 
this quality. Finally, each distinct part of the body has a 
character of its own: an arm, a leg, the neck—all have a 
distinguishable character in their form and texture from the 
torso itself, and this difference of appearance must be rendered 
in a good statue. The artists who made the earliest works 
which have come down to us could not do this, What Pliny 
says of Pythagoras, that he was the first clearly to express 
sinews and veins, and that he rendered hair more carefully, is 
an incomplete way (by enumeration of a few attributes for the 
essence of the thing) of expressing, that Pythagoras was the first 
to infuse vitality into his statues by means of the indication of 
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natural texture in the surface of the human body. And this is 
‘the first stage in the realisation of plastic Au8ués. 

2, Rhythm, the organic quality of a work of sculpture, is 
furthermore to be found in the relation which subsists between 
the parts of the body among each other and between the parts 
and the body as a whole, Here symmetry begins to be mani- 
festly and organically connected with rhythm. In the first 
place, no part must be out of proportion with the whole. The 
leg must be of a certain dimension in proportion to the arn, 
the neck of a certain thickness and length in comparison to the 
width of the shoulders, &c., and all members must bear a 
certain relation to the size and physical character of the whole 
figure, But in the socond place this well-proportioned figure 
must not appear architectural, but must impress us with the 
life which is essential to the animal organism which it repre- 
sents, Such life manifests itsolf to us in the moving power of 
the organism. An architectural edifice must. above all impress 
us with its immovability; its power of lasting and remaining 
unchanged. This quality becomes manifest to our senses, cy. 
in that the columns are all parallel and of equal height, so that 
the roof rests firmly on them. Bat movement in naturo, 
physical motion, is a deviation from this absolute regularity and 
‘sameness ; it is not represented by a straight line, but a spiral, 
wavy line—it flows, We notice this throughout nature ; in its 
grosser appearance it is the system of alternation. A diagram 
of the succession of the branches of a tree shows usa spiral 
growth, Animals and human beings in walking move their 
legs alternately ; nay, in walking we move the arm and the 
corresponding leg in an opposed direction, and this very 
opposition between the upper and lower half of our body 
is one of the chief causes of progression in walking. Now 
the Archaic statues of a date before our athlete have both 
logs firmly planted, the one before the other, and the body is 
equally balanced between the two. It is the same principle 
as that which subsists in the columns in architecture, and this 
adds to the impression of lifelessness which these early works 
convey to us; they do not suggest movement, In our 
statue, however, the weight is thrown upon the right leg, 
while the left leg is comparatively unfreighted. This is the 
plastie rhythm which has been introduced into this work, and 

o2 
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has superseded the autocracy of architectural symmetry which 
reigned supreme previous to this epoch. ‘This gives the statue 
the potentiality of moving, and actually gives it the appearance 
of inner movement to and fro, and from one leg to the other (as 
in the indication of texture the skin seems to vibrate), while the 
restful firm position on the one leg gives the monumental quiet 
which works of sculpture need. We shall presently see how 
this position of the legs in connexion with the attitude of the 
upper part of the body serves to give expression to a still 
higher stage of rhythm. The Germans express this in distin- 
guishing between Standbein and Spielbein, the leg of rest and the 
leg of play; and it was generally believed, from a note in Pliny, 
that this was an innovation of Polycleitos. But this cannot 
possibly be so ; for the violently moving figures of Myron, and 
‘even the Aeginetan marbles, are a stage further in the expression 
of motion. And yet, when Pliny says of Polycleitos, Proprium eius 
‘est uno orure ut insisterent signa excogitasse,* there must be some 
meaning and truth in what he says, though again we need here 
not conceive this as if literally for the very first time such « 
‘thing had been done, but as habitually, with full consciousness 
and accentuation. Tt is clear that some innovation must have 
been introduced. ‘Tho mere resting on one leg it cannot mean, 
‘As is s0 frequently the case, the monuments lead us to the 
correct interpretation of the literary passage. All the numerous 
replicas of the Doryphoros and Diadumenos of Polycleitos 
represent the figure as striding forward. ‘The one leg is placed 
forward, while the other, merely touching the ground with the 
toes, is dragged behind. ‘This is no doubt a step in advance in 
the expression of motion, and is much more ‘uno orure in- 
sistere,’ than in our statue, where the left leg, though relatively 
free, still fully touches the ground and bears some part of the 
weight. Michaelis," I am pleased to find, has given exactly the 
‘same interpretation to this passage. 

¢ The third stage, in which rhythm and vitality are expressed 
in statues, is in the harmony between all parts and the uniform 
physical character and the situation of the figure. This would 
be, for instance, if all the parts united to convey the impression 

1M, Hy xaai. 58 Museu, vl. $2, p. 598, and Petersen, 


2 Annati del? Inatit. 1878, pp. 28 Arch, Zeit, 186, p. 131. 
and 29, Cf Blimmer, in hein, 
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of a strong or a weak man in relaxation or exertion, This 
statue of a pugilist must represent a strong man, and so each 
part of the body is in keeping with this salient feature ; an arm 
or leg, or a foot found alone could immediately be identified as 
belonging toastrong man. But it isin the way in which the parts 
combine to one attitude that the special nature of this athlete 
is expressed. He stands firmly, and we almost feel how he 
presses the ground with his right foot; and this is indicated in 
the way in which the muscle above the knee stands forth 
markedly, and the ankle is curved,—he is pressing back the 
knee. The muscles of the calf are also strongly pronounced. 
‘The shoulders are pressed back in the position of the ephedro: 
while the chest is pressed forward. ‘The more the chest is 
pressed forward, the more must the lower part of the back and 
thespine recede. This position, however, if we stand equally 
on both feet, becomes stiff and unnatural; but the exertion of 
the upper part of the body is compensated as soon as we throw 
the weight more on one leg. This compensation of rhythm is 
carried still further in what may be called ‘crossed rhythm’ 
(qacyés), to which Brann has drawn attention in: his recent 
article ona ‘Tipo statuario di atleta.’® This rhythmic compensa- 
tion becomes still more evident in the fact that, while below the 
waist the balance of our figure dips towards the right, that of 
the parts above draws towards the left. The palm-branch he 
held in his hand no doubt added to this effect, and counteracted 
the heaviness in composition produced on the right side below by 
the tree-stem. Were we to imitate an orator projecting his left 
hand, we should naturally throw the weight of the body on the 
right leg. This is in figures in rest. In actual movement in a 
forward direction, the right arm will recede while the right foot 
advances, and vize versd. This, as Brann has pointed out, is not 
to be found in the earliest works, We meet this expression of 
rhythm for the first time in our statue. How far Pythagoras 
had advanced in rhythmical expression becomes evident 
when Pliny® tells us that the spectator almost felt the-pain of 
1 Ye is most important for one fragmentary condition 

who studies these questions to imitate > Annali, 1879, p. 901, seg. 

Himself the portion of statues Tn? xexiv. 59,” “Symousls autem 
aman eases this isthe simplest method claudicantem, cajun uleeis dolorem 
of reognising how statue must entire etiam spetantas  videntus” 
Ihave been, which we see in a very Overbeck, Sekrifguallen, &o. No, 490, 
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the ‘limping one’ (Philoctetes) by Pythagoras. But this 
merely means physical pain, and not moral grief. And here we 
have the limit of the artistic powers of Pythagoras. 

‘There are still higher stages in the development of plastic 
rhythm, to which Pythagoras did not attain; but these belong 
to alater period. ‘They are the expression of mora character 
and individual mood in plastic rhythm. 

The statue of the pugilist which we have been considering 
affords the best illustration for the various stages of rhythm, so 
far as we have traced them. At the sume time tho pleasing 
outline of the composition, the symmetry of the whole, is 
blended in harmony with its fowing vitality. And thus 
the positive evidence also leads us to assign this work to 
Pythagoras. 

Tf, finally, we look amongst the recorded works of this 
sculptor for one which corresponds to this statue, we find that 
swe can, with the greatest hypothetical probability, consider this a 
copy of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos,* which Pausanias 
cousidered so worthy of admiration; we know that this statue 
existed in many copies. 

‘To account for the great strength of very famous athletes, the 
Greeks in several instances ascribed:to them divine origin. So 
the Thasians maintained that Heracles took the form of tho 


1 The completion of theexamization thesis would te finally verified or dis- 
of this most important fistor of plastic 
fart T must defer to a special inquiry 
on shythm. 

 Sineo the above was written Mr. 
Petey Gardner has drawa my attention 
‘o.an inscription from a base at Olym- 
pis, published by E, Curtins, Arch. 
Geib, xxxvi. p83, This base belonged 





to the statue of Eethymon Region to aotle in Zankle (rain 
BtdvoosAoxps'ArrNiot 7ir"ONwe? quently called Messina), This town 
‘leu, fame under the sway of Anaxils, and 


elra Bloryor rhote Boorsis leopis, so Pythagoras could naturally call 
edouos Anupds ded Zepuplon dvdénce self a Samnian or a Rhogian, This 

Tutaydpas dwor dolacer. say have induced a Syracusan comic 

Dr, Well mentions cavity on the writer to make a jest of ‘the two 
top of the base, 0,41 metres in length persons who looked so very much alike,’ 
probably admitting « plinth. If any- and this was probably the source from 
‘hing could be ascertained with regurd which Pliny gathered his information 
‘to the pesition of the feet of the statue regarding the two sculptors and the 
‘that stood on this polestal, my hypo- stuiking resemblance between them, 
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father of the famous athlete Theagenes? and bogot him. Eu- 
thymos? was reputed to be the son of the river-god Kackinos. 
‘After death they became heroes: so the pugilists Kleomedes* 
‘Theagenes, and Euthymos. They were then adored, as was 
natural, as a kind of minor gods who bestowed physical 
strength upon their adorers. Their statues were placed 
all over the country, at the roadsides, on public places, and 
in the gymnasia, Pausanins says of ‘Theagenes: ‘I also 
know that statues of Theagenes are erected in many places 
within and beyond Greece, and that he heals sicknesses and 
receives adoration as a god. ‘The statue which he has in the 
Altis is by Glaukias of Aegina’ I think it not improbable 
that the so-called Strangford ‘ Apollo,’ # which is doubtlessly an 
athlete, and in the style of work corresponds exactly to Archaic 
Aeginetan art of the time of Glaukias, may be a copy of the 
statue of Theagones. Now Euthymos is held in equal honour. 
Fabulous feats, such as the expulsion of the Black Spirit who 
haunted Temessa (or Thempsa), are ascribed to him, Pausanias 
also saw an illustration of this feat on the copy of a painting. 
“He arrived at a very advanced sige (g0 Pansanias proceeds), and 
left this earth, without dying, in a peculiar manner” He was 
worshipped as a hero, and, as we know from a passage in Pliny, 
there must have been many copies of his statue scattered 
about, for Pliny tells us of two that were struck by lightning on 
the same day. 

‘All these circumstances make it highly probable that the 
so-called Choiseul-Gouftier Apollo, together with the so-called 
Apollo on the Omphalos and the other replicas of this statue, 
are copies of the statue of the pugilist Euthymos by Pythagoras 
of Rhegion. 


In the beginning of this inquiry I pointed to the fact that 
before Greek art could strive at the height in which in Athens 


2 Pans, vi 11. et Tovis deorum summi sdstipalata 
# Paus. vi 8. Euthymus pyeta, semper Olympine 
8 Pana, vi 9. ‘vitor et semel vietus. Patria ei Loer in 


4 Said to come from the island of Italia. Tbi imagine eius et Olympixe 
Anaphe.—Nevwton, Buays on drt and alteram eodem die tactam fulmine 
“Archacotony, Lonilon, 1880, p. 81. Callimachum ut nibil aliud miratum 
N. H. vii, 152, ' ‘Consecratus est video,’ &e, Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 
-vivos sentienaque ciwalem orneull iussu No, 404, 
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Pheidiag infused with ideal forms the figures which he rendered 
true to nature, perfection in the technical handling of the 
material had to precede. The history.of Archaic art in Greece 
is the history of the struggle of the artistic spirit with the 
reluctant material, and its final victory over it, Now if wo 
consider the sculptor Pythagoras in this counexion we find that 
he holds the most prominent position in the consummation of 
this end. ‘The earliest works are architectural, to the exclusion 
of vitality. And the struggle will now be for a combination of 
vitality and regularity of form in the full harmony of the 
‘organic body. But the progression was not simple; we find 
extreme action in one direction, and reaction back to another. 
‘And yet the whole movement is progressive. Greek art 
was not like Oriental art in clinging to fixed forms. The 
Grecks clung to nature, and learnt from her. In the seated 
figures of the Branchidae from the Sacred Way near Miletus 
‘we have this want of vitality, and the extreme reaction to a 
formless attempt at imitating nature sets in in works like tho 
earlier metopes from the temple of Selinus. In Athens there will 
be this harmony; but the Athenian spirit, with its keen senso 
for movement and vitality, will transgress the bounds of the law 
of form which we notice in the dry and stern figures of early 
Peloponnesian reliefs. And so, though a keen sense for rhythm 
and texture is already manifest in the archaic seated Athene 
on tho Acropolis, still there is an absence of the stern regularity 
which exists in Archaic Peloponnesian work to the exclusion of 
vitality. ‘The Athenian spirit for rhythm will have to be trans- 
fasod with the Peloponnesian spirit for symmetry. Symmetry 
and rhythm were first combined by Pythagoras of Rhegion, and 
itis more than more chance that Rhegion, originally a Chalei- 
dian settlement, received a large body of Messenians at the 
close of the Messenian war, and that the teacher of Pythagoras 
held Peloponnesian traditions in his art. No fitter person 
could have effectuated this final step. But Pythagoras was not 
universal. He did not excel in rendering the female figure, and 
though he was proficient in the correct modelling of the form 
and the manifestation of masculine strength, he was wanting in 
the power to give expression to grace and sweetness, The 
female form and the treatment of drapery were also neglected by 
him. ‘This gap was filled by Kalamis. Now the soil is prepared 
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for the richest fruit, But again the restless Athenian spirit is 
about to transgress in the direction of rhythm, to the detri- 
ment of symmetry, in the disforta and dlaborata (as Quintilian 
would call them) figures of Myron. But the artistic tact and 
the power and genius of Pheidias are a safeguard against any 
violent reaction, and the highest period of artistic manifestation 
is arrived at, in which great and beautiful ideas and natural 
and pleasing forms are united in the harmony of one work 
of art, 


Cuarces Waupstemn. 
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AN ARCHAIC VASE WITH REPRESENTATION OF A 
MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 


‘Tux vase which forms the subject of this memoir has been 
thought worthy of publication, both because it belongs to a 
type of which we have as yet but few examples, and also on 
account of the peculiar interest attaching to the design painted 
upon it, Its probable age can only be a matter of conjecture, 
‘as some of the vases of the class to which it belongs have been 
considered by archaeologists to be late imitations of the archaic, 
while on the other hand the internal evidence of the painting 
‘would seem to assign it to a place among the earliest class of 
Grock vases, It is figured on Plate VII. 

Tt is a circular dish with two handles, 3 inches high by 113 
inches diameter, composed of a soft reddish clay of a yielding 
surface; the painting is laid on in a reddish brown, in some 
parts so thinly as to bo transparent, and in other parts has 
rubbed avay with the surface, so that it has acquired that 
patchy appearance generally characteristic of vase pictures of 
this type. ‘The drawing, though crude and in parts almost 
grotesque, is exccuted with great spirit and freedom of style,— 
‘and thus could hardly have been the work of a late provincial 
artist—while in the shape of the column and of the wheel of 
the cart, in the prominent nose and chin which admit of no 
distinction between bearded and beardless faces, and in the 
angular contour of the human figures, we recognise features 
‘peculiar to an archaic period of art. 

The figures, which are drawn in silhouette, helped out here 
and there with an occasional rough incised line, are arranged 
in a frieze around the exterior of the vase, within a wreath of 
ivy leaves; another design occupies a medallion in the 
contre of the interior. In this medallion, an unarmed warrior is 
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represented easily overcoming an opponent whose arms he holds, 
and who attempts to fly, vainly brandishing a sword in his left 
hand: in bis right he holds a cord, at the end of which is 
fastened an object of indefinite outline, in shape somewhat re- 
sembling a small tortoise: on the right a third warrior fies at 
full speed, looking back with a gesture of fear. This subject may 
perhaps represent an episode in the life of one of the mythical 
heroes of Athens, Herakles or Thesous, but at present I can 
offer no certain explanation of it, 

‘The chief interest of our vase, however, lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the frieze of figures which decorates the exterior (Plate 
VIL scale 4). ‘These may be divided into two separate groups, 
each of which pourtrays a distinct scene. ‘The first and most im- 
portant group includes fourteen ouit of the twenty human figures, 
‘and extends from the column on the right to the figure behind 
the car on the left. Its evident that we have here represented a 
procession of figures about to sacrifice to Athen’ : on the extreme 
right we see the Doric column, indicating, as is usual in Greok 
vase pictures, the whole by a part, and therefore standing here 
for the Temple itself In frout of this column, and apparently 
sub divo, stands the statue of Athené Polias as it stood upon 
the Akropolis before the sacking of Athens by the Persians, 
the shield advanced in the left hand, the spear brandished 
in the right, fit symbols of the tntelary goddess of the 
Athenian Akropolis; her helmet, for which there was not spaco 
in the design, is partially indicated by a peak on each side of 
the face. ‘The identity of this figure is still further established 
by the objects behind the statue: the snake, the oixoupds us? 
of the goddess, and the olive plant, her peculiar attribute, both 
especially significant of her temple on the Akropolis, where they 
were cherished in her honour. In front of the statue is a some- 
what strange object, formed apparently of rough blocks of stone, 
in shape like a bigh-backed seat : this represents the altar of 
burnt sacrifice, from which the flames already ascend. We 
know that it was usual to have the altar placed thus before the 
temple: Aeschylus (Suppl. 1. 494) speaks of Boyod pévaoe; and 
indeed it was only natural that the altar should stand closo to 
the goddess : in the shape, which I believe to be unique, 


2 The rough vertical Tine down the render fling? 
contre is possibly a rude attempt to? Ar. Zys. 759. 
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there is possibly a reference to the seats of the deities fre- 
quently placed in their temples, such as,for example, the golden 
seat which Plutarch tells us (Per. 13) was made by Pheidias for 
Athen’. a 

‘Upon the back of the altar is seated a bird, which is certainly 
not the owl, but seems more to resemble in shape a crow, and 
in effect it appears that this bird was originally under the pro- 
tection of Athen®, although it afterwards gave place to the owl 
(Ovid, Met, ii. 549, 2gg.): Pausanias (iv. 34, 6) speaks of 
bronze statue of the goddess in the open air, on the Akropolis 
at Athens, holding a crow in her hand: Aclian, again (N. A. 3, 9), 
states that this very bird was particularly invoked at weddings, 
a fact which tends to confirm the interpretation of this design 
which I am about to propose. It is well known that it was 
customary among the Greeks to decorate an altar with the 
attributive bird of the god: the eagle, raven, and owl are most 
frequently so found, and Strabo says that the great altar of 
‘Artemis at Ephesos was almost covered with emblems of this 
kkind, works of Praxiteles. 

‘We now come to the actual procession, which I think can be 
clearly proved to represent an Athenian wedding; but first it 
will be well to give a short account of the nuptial ceremony as 
wo know it from paintings and other sources. 

‘The prototype of all Greek marriage festivals was the cel 
bration of the nuptials of Zeus and Hera: and almost all the 
representations of a marriage scene which have come down to 
us in art are generally explained to be mystical processions of 
deities, most usually including Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Athend, 
Dionysos, besides the king of gods and his consort, whose place 
in the quadriga is sometimes filled by two of the lesser deities. 
Otherwise the existing monuments give us little information 
upon the subject: ond I think this vase will be found to furnish 
valuable evidence towards clearing up more than one point 
hitherto obscure. 

The time of year most usually selected for marriages was the 
month Gamelion, which included part of January and February, 
and of which certain days seem to have been considered more 
suitable than others. In this month was celebrated the Gamelia, 





3 See Gerhard, Aus, Vas, Taff. cccx. foll. 
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or fepds yedpos, the festival of the marriage of Zeus and Hera, 
in which both Athend and Dionysos, in their quality of deities 
of nature, bore a part. The actual wedding, after the lawfal 
affiancing (Zyyénais) had taken place, was preceded by a solemn 
sacrifice, moréera or mpoydueia, offered by the father of the 
bride (Bur. Jph. Aul, 718) either to the protecting gods of 
marriage, Oco} yafRiot, or, as we learn from Plutarch (Amat, 
Narr. 1), to the tutelary deity of the place, @cds éyyeipios: thus 
in Photius (p. 464, Dobr.) this sacrifice is performed in honour of 
44 Océ, who, as he is speaking of Athens, cannot be other than 
Athen’, It is uncertain whether this rite was performed on a 
day previous to the wedding-day; the evidence of Achilles 
‘Tatius (fi, 12) certainly points to the wedding-day itself, where 
the father of the bride, already sacrificing the poré\eva, on 
account of a bad omen, puts off the wedding for that day: 
embaxey deelvny Thy Auspav rods yduous: and indeed it seems 
only ‘natural to expect that such was the case: the bride and 
bridegroom must both have taken part in the sacrificial pro- 
cession, for the intervention of the deity was necessary to con- 
firm the ceremony : Plutarch says (Prace. eonj. p. 138, B.), roy 
mdrpiov Becpdy, bv % Ths Afunrpos pea avverpyrupdvors 
arippoce :? probably the ‘ giving away,’ &xSoous, took place here : 
in Hyper. pro Lycoph., Dioxippos accompanies the procession 
GeorodBe) 81d 7d yeipav &4Blbor8as airy, and possibly tho 
Dride would have taleen this occasion to dedicate the dgaypéceis 
(Hesych.) of her hair? I see no reason, therefore, why the 
eading home of the bride should not immediately have followed 
the sacrifice, forming part of the same ceremony. Hesychius, 
and some writers who are quoted as loci upon this point, would 
appear to use the word duos in a limited, as well as in a 
«general, sense, as implying nothing more than the consummation 
of the nuptials, excluding all the ceremonies, even down to 
the banquet: thus he defines mporddera as “i mpd ray dyer 
Bvcta xal éopri:’ I think we get rid of a difficulty by bearing 
in mind this distinction of the xporédeca from the ydjos proper : 


2 Ch, Becker's Charles, ed. Goll, factory. 

pp. 961-2, I ean find no direct evi- —? Cf. Zounras, lex. p. 77. 

ence against this theory except pus-* Poll. ii 98, nal ris afin 88 bre 
sage of Hesyehins (ander yéuoy fn), (i.e. at the xpordaca) amfpxerro cals 
fof which the reading sooms unsatis. Oeais af wépat, 
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which is indeed suggested by Pollux, though he again divides 
them differently: ‘eat rd nev Epyov dpod wal % opr), ydpos" 4 
Be mpd yénov Ovcla, mporedea Kal npoyipeia’ {Cf also 
‘Hyperides, quoted by Pollux, iii. 44, who says, ‘”Opnpos wévrou 
‘ob 73 Epyor ubyov adXA eal ri Eorlact, por wade, where the 
limited sense of the word is clearly recoguised. Thus, then, it 
is necessary to consider the word ydyos as used in two distinct 
senses: either for the whole ceremony generally, or as form- 
ing @ component part of it, together with the mporé\ea, the 

&e,; whilst the mporéca would include the pro- 
cession to the temple, the sacrifice (the omen-taking, dedications, 
&), the &Boc1s, and in certain instances, the leading home 
fand banquet. Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, the 
ride was probably conducted within by her mother, bearing 
fa lighted torch (Eur. Phoen, 344 and Iph. Awl. 728): and the 
coremony was terminated by the marriage banquet, @oivy 
apie. 

Tt is probable then that the design before us represents the 
mportde.a preparatory to the wedding: the nuptial procession 
moves along, headed by a female figure, the priestess! for the 
occasion, who earries upon her head the Zancon, a flat circular 
Dasket containg the cakes, chaplets, and other objects intended 
for use in'the sacrifice, It may be noticed that this figure 
swears an upper garment similar to that of Athend, which docs 
not appear to be the onlinary diploidion: presuming that this 
may, in the case of the Goddess, represent the sacred aogis, 
her ‘usual attribute, we must look for a satisfactory prece- 
dent for its appearance upon an ordinary mortal, A pas- 
sage’ of Zonaras (Lez. p. 77) renders such an interpretation 
possible: # lépera A@foyer Thy lepdv alylBa popodca mpds rods 
yeoyduous elofpyerae: but in drawing such as that of our 
design it is of course uscless to insist upon minute points 
of detail. Next comes the ox, the usual victim on such 
‘oceasions for those who could afford it, led by a cord in 
the hand of the principal male figure, who would probably be 
the father of the bride,* assisted by an attendant who holds a 


2 Rither the regular prisstess of tive of the bride. 
“Athend of, as we Know was the cuss? Ach, Tat, fi 12; Eur. ph in, 
in tho Dionysia (47, Ach. 241-952), 718, 

‘an uamartied female, probably a rela- 
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cord attached to either of the hind legs of the animaal:: between 
these two figures walks an auletes playing upon the double 
flutes: then follow four figures, one carrying an oinocko®, probably 
containing wine for the sacrifice, two with torches, the S@8es 
vungreat (Ar, Pax, 1318), and two with chaplets: the whole 
arrangement thus coinciding with the accounts we have of such 
processions, which included flute-players, torch-bearers, and 
persons carrying chaplets most of whom probably joined in 
chanting the song of Hymenaios* 

‘The bridal car itself, drawn by two mules, and followed by a 
figure bearing a wand, closes the procession: such carts are of 
extremely rare occurrence on monuments of Greek art, instances 
‘being limited, on Greek vases at least, to three ot four: of these, 
the interpretation of one (Gerhard, dus, Vas, coxvii, 2) remains 
doubtful: in a second (Panofka, Bild. ant. Lebens, xx. 2, p. 47) 
the duaga is certainly in use as a funeral car :* while in a third 
(Ibid. xvii, 2) it is probably a nuptial car, containing the bridal 
couple and the ‘best man’ In this last instance, as well as 
upon our vase, the body of the cart is made of wicker, 
whence Homer's epithet ebmAeeros: and from his description 
we learn that this part, which he calls we/pivs, was capable of 
being detached from the rest: e/pwOa 8 Sjoay én airiis 
(ndkns), Il. 24, 190, 267: in a funeral it was probably so 
detached to allow of the coffin being placed lengthwise on 
the cart, ‘The mule car seems from the time of Homer down- 
wards to have been the most usual conveyance for domestic 
‘purposes, and especially for weddings: we gather from Pollux 
‘that it was customary to fetch the bride in a car rather than on 
foot: ei fedyous 8¢ Tas Wugas bs emeroword perfecar, et 88 
rebiy adeaveiro 1 wudn, yauairovs eéyero. Inside the car 
sat the bride, between the bridegroom and the wdpoyos, who 
seems to have officiated as the bridegroom's friend, much the 
same as our ‘best man’: Photius, s. »., says: won wey 1 
whugn, éxarépabey 8 8 re vyudlos wat 5 mdpoxos. This 





2 Soph, Ged. Tyr. 8, Re. tainly Bruscan, mentions a similar 
+ Wachsmutb, “Hell, Att, i, $605 twoowheelad mole ca, on which lies « 

Pollux, i. 85, &. ‘peared copes; the prooeasion is headed 
3 CE Hom, 2, vi. 426, and xxiv.782, by the grotesyue figure of Charan, the 

Gerhard, in the Berlins antike Bild. Etrusean conception of death, 

swerke, dseribing a vase which is cer- —* Onom. i. 40, 
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expression has led many’to believe that the three sat upon the 
same seat : but judging from the size of the cart, and from the 
evidence of our vase, it is more probable that they sat one 
Debind the other, the bride still wéon, We may assume that 
either the bridegroom or the wdpoxos would drive, and the first 
three of the figures in the cart thus would be accounted for. ‘The 
fourth, who sits at the back holding a chaplet, wears a talaric 
chiton,; from the analogy of the priestess and the figure of 
Athen’, who alone of all in the design wear this garment, if we 
do not consider the bride, we may assume that this figure is 
female, Though no positive evidence exists as to the presence 
of a fourth person, it is probable that we see here either the 
mother of the bride or a bridesmaid, rydelrpia) who ‘cr- 
ranged the things concerning the wedding’ (Poll. iii, 41). 
From the gesture of the hands she seems to be conversing 
with the figure who closes the procession, and who is possibly a 
marshal such as we see on the Frieze of the Parthenon; per- 
haps in this figure we see the muleteer, dpedxoyos, mentioned 
by Hyperides (Zye. 4), as following the bridal ear in the pro- 
cession: dpecheouor wal mporynriv drodovbely 78 febyer. Tt 

noticeable that the mules are not driven by means of reins 
perhaps, as on the Burgon Panathenaic vase (Millingon, Uned, 
Mon. pl. ii, Cat. of Vases in Brit, Mus. 569), the driver con- 
trolled the animals by voice and the whip, 8erA¥ udoreE (Soph, 
Aj. 249), which in our design he holds over them. 

‘The painting which oocupies the reverse side probably repre- 
sents.a scene from the Dionysiac festival of the Lenaia, which 
was also held in the month Gamelion*: at this feast, we are 
told, the procession sacrificed a goat at the Lenaion, and a 
chorus (hence called rpaysxds yvopés) standing around chanted 
a dithyrambie ode to the god: the garlands held in the hands 
‘would indicate the sacrificial nature of the scene : and the object 
above the goat may be a mask, typifying the scenic contests? 
which took place at the time. 

‘The bird on the extreme left does not seom to contribute at 
all to the action of the design, and at first sight would appear 








* Hesych. II, p. 692, voppevrpn 4 * Hermann, Joe. cit. II, p. $96, 22+ 
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to have been inserted by the artist merely to All in a blank 
space : the key, however, to the interpretation is, I think, afforded 
in a comparison with a similar type upon a coin of Selinus: 
there we see this very crane or marsh bird, which, by a conneo- 
tion of ideas very common in Greek art, is certainly employed 
to represent the marsh itself: applying the evidence thus ob- 
tained to our vase, we find that the deity of the temple where 
the feast of the Lenaia was celebrated was called Dionysos 
Limnaios, or ‘the marshy,’ on account of the swamp? in which 
the temple originally stood: a point which goes far to justify 
the attribution I have given of this scone, and is doubly in- 
‘teresting because satisfactory interpretations of these and similar 
types on vases are notoriously of rare occurrence. 


Cxcm, Suara, 
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THE PENTATHLON OF THE GREEKS. 


‘Tisamexvs having been told by the priestess at Delphi that he 
should win five most illustrious contests, began at once, as Hero- 
dotus? tells us, to train for the Olympian pentathlon, supposing 
that to that alone she could refer. From this we may judge 
‘that the pentathlon was in high favour among the Greeks. And 
not without reason, for whereas, as Socrates complained,? ‘run- 
ning long distances makes the legs thick and the shoulders 
meagre, and boxing makes the shoulders sturdy and the legs 
feeble,’ the practice of the pentathlon, on the contrary, developed 
all parts of the body in fair proportion, Hence it was in high 
honour among the Spartans, who sot their faces against dis 
honouring and disfiguring contests, such as boxing and the 
pancration. Hence the pentathli were in all Greek states the 
models of physical beauty and vigour. And the great physician 
Galen remarks® that the pentathlon is the most perfect of 
exercises, and also called xaraaxeuy, the training par eacellen 
‘Among German archaeologists the pentathlon has arouse 
considerable interest. Béckh and Hermann devoted muc 
attention to its explanation, and each of them, as well as Disse. 
and several other writers, drew up a scheme of the contest. Tt 
more recent times Dr. Pinder* has published a work of more 
than a hundred pages in length on the subject. In my opinion 
all of these writers have failed to discover the true nature of 
the Greek pentathlon, not of course in consequence of want of 


1 Herod. ix. 88, of Pausan. iii, sccept all Dr. Pinder's opinions, his 


116, work is one of much ability, and Tam 
* Xenoph. Sympos. 2, 17. ‘greatly indebted to it throughout this 
8 De Sanitate tuenda, ii. 2. ‘paper. In particalar, my references to 
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Jearning and ability, but rather from a want of practical acquaint- 
ance with the nature of atbletio contests, and from an absence of 
‘that pirit of sport which seems to have beon almost the exclusive 
possession of the Greeks in ancient as of the English in modern 
days. However, this is an allegation which no one can be 
expected to accept without proof. I must give readers an 
opportunity of seeing what fault I havo to find with the theories 
of Hermann and Pinder, and it will be for them to judge 
whether my own is preferable. 

‘The pentathlon of Olympia and the other great games con- 
sisted of five contests, This its very name implies. What 
contests these were is, I believe, undisputed; we have on this 
point the concurring testimony of a number of writers and their 
scholiasts. The verso of Simonides is well known :— 


pa moBweelyy Blowoy dxovra wédny. 


‘The same five contests, namely: leaping, running, throwing the 
discus, hurling the javelin, and wrestling, are again mentioned 
by the Scholiast to Pindar — 
Arqa Blanos dedvrioy Spsuos at add. 
and the Scholiast to Sophocles* agrees— 
Eda Blaxoy deovra Spépoy eddy. 
Bustathius® quotes a distich to the same effect— 


Arua mobav Blaxov re Bod) Kal dxovros épah 
ka Bpépos #88 adn, pla 8 Enero maar recut. 


‘These concurrent testimonies are quite sufficient to establish in- 
coutrovertibly the character of the contests included in the 
pentathlon, although sometimes in later writers we find a 
tendency to substitute boxing for javelin-throwing. This sub- 
stitution is explained by Dr. Pinder as based on a misunder- 
standing of a passage in the Odyssey* which describes the 
athletic contests of the Phaeacians. Homer describes these 
people as contending among themselves in running, wrestling, 
leaping, discus-throwing, and boxing. But there is nothing in 
the context to show that these contests were by them considered. 


2 Aa Toth, 1 95. 3 Ad Ty or. 
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as parts of a great competition like that of the pentathlon, 
‘They stood quite apart one from the other, and were won by 
various Phaeacian heroes. But the mere fact that these con- 
tests were in number five seems to have created a confusion in 
the minds of certain writers of the lower age. 

‘We must confine ourselves to a very brief sketch of those 
contests which formed the essential part of the Greek pentathlon, 
namely: leaping, spear-throwing, and discus-throwing, for run- 
ning and wrestling were not peculiar toit. ‘The leap would appear 
from the numerous representations which we possess of it on 
ancient monuments to have been taken standing. ‘The ancients 
considered it the hardest part of the contest. Tt was accom- 
plished with the help of the Aalteres, which were weights of 
stone or metal, corresponding to our dumb-bells, and wero 
supposed materially to facilitate the process of leaping. 
The attitude of the leaper may be judged from vases. He 
stretched out his two hands in front of him, one of the halteres 
in eich, then bent his knees, and then at the same moment 
straightened his legs and brought his arms backwards; seo 
Plate VII. Ido not know that any one in our Universities has 
experimented in this method of leaping, but the thing is worth a 
trial, As to the distance the Greeks could cover,—for the jump 
was in length, not height,—we are much perplexed. It is stated, 
not by one author, but several, that fifty feet was sometimes 
covered, and that Phayllus of Croton leapt fifty-five fect, and 
Chionis fifty-two feet. ‘This is a difficulty which still requires 
explanation. Tt is unreasonable to suppose that the ancients 
‘would repeat over and over again in narrative and epigram a 
statement which would seem to any one acquainted with the 
subject palpably absurd. Yet we cannot for an instant imagine 
that a standing leap of fifty feet would be possible ; seeing that 
our best athletes scarcely reach half that distance, with the 
advantage of a run. 

‘The most complete account of the feat of Phajilus is given by 
the Scholiast to Lucian? He writes of that atblete, ray pd 
aizo0 oxanrbrrwv v wébas kal robrous myBévray, § d4oNrOF 
tdp rods ¥' aru emjSnaey. From this passage it would seem 
that in the course of a competition, probably at Pytho, where 
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Phajllus was thrice victorious, other competitors leapt fifty feet, 
but Phayllus surpassed all. And he was no mythical hero, but 
one who commanded a ship at the time of the Persian invasion. 
In the above-quoted passage there ocours the word oxdmrey 
{in connection with leaping. dmép 74 éoxapulva mnBav was pro 
‘verbial for describing a long leap. What were these écwapuéva? 
‘The Scholiast to Pindar says? that after every leap a fork was 
drawn across to mark its length, so that he who leaps beyond 
all marks distances his rivals. This seems the natural explana~ 
tion of the phrase. But Dr. Pinder considers that some other 
explanation is required. He says that both the Scholiast to 
Incian, and especially Pindar in his well-known lines— 


Baxpa Bip 
abréden @uad’ Smoondnrot ms: Exw yovdrav ddagpiy dpudr— 





imply that the éoxayuéva set a task to the leaper and directed 
his efforts. Hence some writers have thought that the word 
indicated a space specially prepared for the leapers by breaking 
up the ground, and have supposed that vigorous leapers some- 
times overpassed the limit of such ground. 

The spear was thrown, as may be seen from the Plate, usually 
‘by means of a thong, which probably imparted to it a rotatory 
motion, the principle being the same as that which we use in 
rifling our guns. A rotatory motion of course ensures steadiness 
‘and accuracy. Sometimes, however, as on a disk* in the British 
‘Museum, there appears no thong. It is probable that the spear 
‘was thrown at a mark or target, and the goodness of the throw 
tested by its arriving near to or far from the centre of such mark, 
and not merely by the distance covered. We are left. to proba~ 
bilities, because there is, I believe, no passage of the writers 
which settles the question. 

The competition with the discus was probably otherwise 
ordered. Here distance thrown only was considered. Phajllus 
is said to have thrown a discus ninety-five feet. But as to the 
weight of the discus, we are not informed. A discus in the 
British Museum weighs 11 Ibs. and 9 oz., and it is probable that 
‘this was a real working specimen. In shape it is a fat circular 
slab. The engraved disks* of Berlin and the British Museum 
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are far lighter, but these were probably only votive, and not of 
full weight. How the discus was hurled we may judge from the 
statues of the sculptor Myron, of Plate VIII. ‘The whole body 
was thrown into the task of discharging the missile, And if 
the story about Phajilus be true, it would seem that in this 
matter also ancient athletes were far more skilled than their 
modern representatives. 

It being then fixed that the pentathlon consisted in the five 
contests of leaping, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, running, 
and wrestling, we must next endeavour to ascertain in what order 
these conticts succeeded one another. On this subject there aro 
the most different opinions among archaeologists. Béckh and. 
Krause adopt the order of the verse of Simonides already quoted, 
placing leaping and running first, the discus and javelin next, 
and wrestling last, Hermain varies this order by placing 
wrestling before discus- and spear-throwing. We cannot help 
wondering what sort of a throw with a spear an athlete could 
make after a bout or two of wrestling ! 

Without however further troubling ourselves about modern 
opinions, let us turn to the evidence offered by ancient writers 
and monuments. First, then, it seems to be well established that 
wrestling came last, By the light of nature we should judge 
that this must be the caso, for after the terrible strain of 
‘wrestling an athlete would surely be unfitted for light exercises, 
such as running and throwing the spear. And ancient writers 
frequently speak of the wrestling part of the pentathlon as the 
last, ‘Thus we are told that Tisamenus, whose name has been 
already mentioned, conquered but for wrestling, it being implied 
‘that wrestling was the final test, 

‘That wrestling was immediately preceded by runniig we have 
positive evidence in a passage from Xenophon’s Hellenica,> 
quoted by Dr. Pinder. We find there an account of the inter- 
ruption of the 104th celebration of the Olympic festival by the 
attack of the confederated Arcadians, and are told that these 
latter made their attack when the running contest of the Pen- 
tathlon, 7d Spopied roi mevrd@Qou was just at an end, and the 
wrestling was about to begin. 

If running and wrestling concluded the pentathlon, it would of 
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course begin with the other three contests, leaping, diseus-throw- 
ing, and spear-throwing. And this is quite natural, ‘The three 
contests I have just mentioned were the real essence of the whole 
competition. They were not repeated in the Olympic contest ; 
whereas running and wrestling had special prizes awarded to 
them apart at another stage of the celebration. Why running 
and wrestling were added to the three more special contests I 
shall try presently to explain; but in my opinion they were an 
afterthought. So in the monuments of Greek art pentathli 
were represented in their statues at Olympia? as holding the 
4drfpes which the Grecks used in leaping. And in the case of 
a discus published by Pinder* we find represented on one side a 
leaper, on the other a javelin-thrower, the discus itself by a pleas- 
ing coneeit filling up the third place, and thus becoming a com- 
plete symbol of the pentathlon, of sucess in which contest it was 
doubtless a votive memorial. A similar discus of better execu- 
tion is in the British Museum? On one side of a Panathonaic 
‘vase, which is now for the first time adequately represented,* and 
which belongs to the national collection, we find three bearded 
men occupied in the three exereises peculiar to the pentathlon. 
‘The first, ie, the one furthest to the left, holds the Falters, and 
is about to leap, the second is discharging a javelin, the third 
grasps a discus, In front of all stands another figure grasping 
a spear. He is perhaps a competitor, but more probably a 
trainer, who tumns his head and gives, with raised hand, to the 
athletes the signal to begin. 

Tis well known that on each Panathenaie vase we usually 
find a representation of the particular contest for success in 
which it was awarded. Our vase, though it may be only an 
imitation of one given to the victorious pentathlos at some par- 
ticular celebration at Athens, yet affords unimpeachable testi- 
mony as to what contests were there regarded as most distinctive 
of the pentathlon, Other vases, of which a list will be found 
in Dr. Pinder's work,* give the same testimony, although the 


1 So Hysmo, Paus. vi. 3, 10, anda comes from Vulei, will be found in 
nameless Pentathlos, Pans.'v. 97,12. Gerhani’s Btruskische “und Compan 
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dimensions of Greek vases very seldom allow so complete a 
representation of various contests as that which we now produce, 
Usually one or two contests only are indicated. 

If we now tum back to the quotations from scholiasts with 
which this paper began, we shall find considerable unanimity in 
the order in which they place the competitions of the pentathlon. 
Of course I have not quoted all the passages of ancient, writers 
from which an order can be extracted. But I have quoted three 
of the most important. ‘The Scholiasts on Pindar and Sophocles, 
and Eustathius, use very different words. ‘Two of them write in 
prose and one quotes verse. Yet all three agree in giving the 
following order: (1) leaping, (2) discus-throwing, (8) javelin~ 
throwing, (4) running, (5) wrestling, It is true that Simonides 
may be quoted in favour of another order, but then Simonides 
had to get five words into one verse, and was driven to adopt any 
order which would accomplish that end. ‘The clumsy distich of 
Eustathius, which can scarcely be made with any other end than 
to indicate an order, is really more valuable testimony. I think 
wo aro justified in assuming that the ooincidence of the three 
scholinsts is not fortuitous, and as they seem to be borrowing 
from various sources, there is a strong presumption that the 
order as they give it is the true one. 

Indeed it seems to me almost certain that the pentathlon 
began with leaping and ended with running and wrestling. It 
nly as to the precedence of discus-throwing and spear-throw- 
ing that we can hesitate. Our writers give that precedence to 
the discus. But our vase, and other vases like it, place spear- 
throwing first, Perhaps the vase-painters did not like to place 
the spear-thrower next to the trainer with his spear for fear of 
offending the eye. Or perhaps there was no absolutely fixed 
onder for the two very kindred contests of hurling the discus and 
the spear. 

‘A passage of Flavius Philostratus * of which Dr. Pinder makes 
‘much and to which I must hereafter return, mentions the con- 
tests of the pentathlon in the same general order as that above 
given. Speaking of the Argonauts, he says that Telamon was 
best among them at throwing the discus, Lynceus at throwing 
the spear, the sons of Boreas at running and leaping, Peleus at 
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wrestling. Save that running and leaping are put together 
‘because the same persons excelled in them, we find here our 
previous order exactly repeated. 

However, we must now turn to a still more vexed question. 
‘What were the laws of the contest, and how was victory decided ? 
Here again we find the widest varieties of opinion among learned 
men. Hermann lays it down that the victor in the pentathlon 
must defeat his competitors in all five of the component con- 
tests; on which Dr. Pinder remarks with justice that in such 
case the prize would be very seldom awarded at all, for itis im- 
possible to suppose that one man would usually distance his con- 
temporaries in five very various contests. Hermanns view is also 
inconsistent with several passages in the wrifers to which I need 
not now refer, as I shall have presently to pass them in review. 
Dr. Pinder's own notion is that the circle of competitors was 
narrowed at every successive competition. If after the leaping 
only five competitors were allowed to remain in, and in each of the 
subsequent contests the worst man was excluded, it is clear that 
by the time the wrestling came on only two would be left, 
‘between whom the final victory would lie. 

Before stating my own view and confirming it by an appeal 
to the writers, I must briefly give two reasons for which I hold 
Dr. Pinder's view to be unmaintainable. In the first place, if it 
were true, those contests which Dr. Pinder himself asserts to be 
the most important part of the pentathlon, namely leaping and 
spear- and discus-throwing would count forvery little, and wrestling 
fornearly everything, A man might be but third in all the three 
contests I have mentioned, and yet win by wrestling. In this 
case, why should his statue bear the halteres, and his prize-vase 
contain no allusion to wrestling? In the second place, Pollux 1 
has the phrase én} 82 mevrdbou 73 vixhiaar dmorpidgas Ayourt, 
and Plutarch says, rats tptolv domep of wévrabhou mrepleort wad 
vueg. Still more explicit is the Scholiast ad Aristidem,* oby és 
advras of mévrabhot mavta vuedow, dpeel yap abrois y roy é 
ampos vienv. These-passages seem to me to prove beyond all 
cavil that for victory in the pentathlon it was necessary to win 
three events, But according to Dr. Pinder's scheme, a man 
might win in the pentathlon, although only fir in one single 
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event, wrestling ; might indeed be very inferior in the three. pre- 
liminary contests, and second in running, and yet, through his 
superiority in wrestling, win the victor's wreath. I do not sce 
that this is in any way reconcilable with the testimony of the 
writers I have quoted. 

Dr. Pinder, indeed, interprets the word veg differently, and 
thinks that it merely means to be one of the three or four 
successful competitors, or ‘get a place’ in a contest. He 
also thinks that the three last contests in order were alone 
counted as contests, being, in fact, more severe. But I do 
not think that any one will be inclined to acquiesce in such 
readings, 

If then there were but two competitors for the prize of the 
pentathlon, we might very readily judge in what way it would be 
awarded, ‘Three events out of five would secure the victory. 
‘The man who was successful in leaping and with the spear and 
discus would be proclaimed winner without the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the severer tests of running and wrestling,? or if he won 
in two of the three preliminary contests, and then in either run- 
ning or wrestling, he would also be victor. All this is so simple, 
and to us English so intelligible, that it neods no further 
explanation. And in this case it will be seen how just is the 
observation of Dr. Pinder that in every case where we hear of 
wrestling as part of a pentathlic contest the winner in that 
wrestling is victor in the whole. For according to the present 
scheme a pair of pentathii would only engage in wrestling if 
‘they had won two events each, and in that case the result of the 
wrestling match would obviously be decisive. 

But when there were more competitors than two the case is 
less simple. If the competitors all contended at once against 
each other in leaping, discus-throwing, and spear-throwing, it is 
not clear in what way victory could be adjudged. If the victors 
in these three contests alone were allowed to proceed further, of 
these victors one might win in running and one in wrestling, and 
then no competitor would have won more than twice. Or if 

2 Tes of course not impossible that consequence of his prowess in previous 
ven in thie cate the rat of the cou- sagen, But this might have happened 
teats would be procceded with, but unless the competition was closed. a8 
rmost unlikely, "We can scarely soon as one coupetitor had suceeled 
fnagine a man after being defeated fn three, 

‘wrestling being then declared victor in 
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‘one man was first in both spear- and discus-throwing, only two 
would be eligible for the final contests. 

It it far more probable that the Grecks adopted the simple 
expedient of considering the pentathlon as a single and in- 
divisible contest, and drawing the competitors in pairs to contend 
init. ‘The successful athletes of the pairs, that is, those who had 
won any three events ont of the five, would then again be drawn, 
against each other, and so on until only two were left, between 
whom the final heat took place. In wrestling, boxing, and the 
pancration we have reason to hold that this took place, and it, 
seems all but certain that it must have taken place also in 
the pentathlon. 

Tn this case thore must have frequently been an ephedros 
among the pentathli. Now the custom of having an ephedros 
is one which has been very much misunderstood by the German, 
scholars. Quite recently in the Avehdologische Zeitung? Dr. 
Dittenberger, in commenting on an inscription from Olympia, 
remarks that there are two systems of explaining the position of 
the ephedros. ‘The first is that of Bartldlemy and Béckh, who 
think that if the competitors were divided into couples and one 
remained over, this one had to fight successively all thoso 
athletes who defeated the men paired against them. A beats B, C 
beats D, E beats F, then G, who is ephedros, has to contend with 
‘A, O, and E, in tum, So Béckh., The second system is that 
of Krause, who maintains * that the ephedros when once selected 
stood aside and let the other competitors fight among themselves 
‘until only one was left, between whom and the ephedros lay the 
struggle for final victory. But our renders will easily judge that 
we are not prepared to accept either of these explanations. 
‘That of Béckh is far too unfavourable to the ephedros, who 
would, according to him, usually have far more fighting to do 
than any one: else, and his position, instead of being coveted, 
would have been looked on as unfortunate. That of Krause is, 
on the other hand, too favourable to the ephedros, who, according 
to his system, would be almost sure to win. Besides, as Dr. 
Dittenberger points out, it is implied ina phrase of Lucian’ +3 
pOdXdew depijra to's xewunnéor ovumecetaBar, that the ephedros 
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had sometimes to contend more than once. Dittenberger him- 
self, though dissatisfied with the already cited explanations, has 
no better one to propose. 

But all dificulties vanish if we assume, what indeed is by far 
the most natural explanation, that to be ephedros was merely to 
draw a bye in one particular round or heat. Suppose we have 
five competitors, A beats B, C beats D, E is ephedros. Then in 
the next round A, C, and E draw lots again, and perhaps A 
becomes ephedros, waiting the result of a contest between O and 
E in order to fight the winner. Now it is clear to any one who 
understands athletic sports that he who draws a bye at tho last 
stage is especially fnvoured by fortune. And it seems that the 
Greeks applied the term more especially to those thus fortunate, 
In speaking of an ephedros they seem usually to have had three 
competitors only in their minds. And indeed it is doubtful if 
more than three usually contended in wrestling and boxing at 
Olympia. But the phrase of Lucian already quoted shows that 
the term ephedros was applicable also at earlier stages of the 





wvoid most of the difficulties which en- 
countered previous writers on the subject of the pentatlilon 
if we arrange the scheme of it as above, making the competi- 
tion a series of contests of pairs of athletes, with or without 
the ephodros at any stage as required ; victory being awarded to 
that competitor of each pair who won three events out of five, 
But we have still to see whether this view may not have 
difficulties of its own, and whether it is consistent with the 
statements and the tales of ancient writers. 

Let us first take the case of ‘Tisamenus This athlete 
entered at Olympia for the pentathlon. His opponent was 
Hieronymus of Andros, Tisamenus was victorious in two 
contests, running and leaping, but being overthrown in wrestling 
by Hieronymus, lost the wreath. Now it seems tome clear that 
in this ease, either there were only two competitors entered, or 
the heats had taken place and two men only were left in, 
‘Tisamenus and Hieronymus. ‘Tisamenus won in leaping, Hier 
onymus was first in spear- and discus-throwing. ‘Then Tisa- 
nienus won in the foot-race. Therefore, as each had won twice, 
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the wrestling must decide who was to be crowned. Here Hier- 
onymus, being evidently the more powerful but less active man 
of the two, was victorious, and so ‘Tisamenus had to depart 
unsuccessful. All this is quite self-consistent and clear. We 
are not driven to any improbable assumption, such as that of 
Béckh, that these two athletes were exactly equal in both 
spear- and discus-throwing. 

Next, let us take the passage of Philostratus, to which 
reference has already been made, and which Dr. Pinder declares 
to be decisive in the whole matter. This passage informs us 
‘that among the Argonauts each of several heroes excelled in a 
different trial of skill. ‘Telamon threw the discus best, and 
Lynceus the spear, the sons of Boreas ran the fastest and leapt 
the farthest; but Peleus, though second in these things, was 
best in wrestling. ‘Thus, when the pentathlon was instituted. 
among the Argonauts at Lemnos, Peleus was victorious in it. 
In view of this passage Dr. Pinder draws up a most elaborate 
scheme, and declares it to be the only one according to which, 
the data being taken from Philostratus, Peleus could win. But 
the far simpler scheme which I have proposed will suit just 
as well. Suppose that the preliminary heats, réfets as the 
Greeks called them, have been played out, and that the com- 
petitors left in are Peleus and Zetes, one of the sons of Boreas. 
Bx hypothesi, Zetes would win in running and leaping. And 
Peleus, as only second to Telamon with the discus and Lynceus 
with the spear, would easily defeat Zetes in these two trials. 
‘Wrestling would thus become the decisive contest, and Peleus 
being in that unrivalled, would naturally become victor in the 
whole competition. If Peleus had had as competitor in the 
final heat Calais, the other son of Boreas, things would have 
taken exactly the same course, If he had encountered 
Telamon or Lynceus, it is probable that either of those heroes 
would have defeated him both in spear-throwing and with 
the discus, for he who excelled in one of these exercises would 
almost necessarily excel in the other also. But Peleus would 
have beaten them in running and leaping, and, as before, have 
carried all before him in wrestling. 

‘When Xenophon speaks of rd Spouixd rod mevrdOhov as 
concluded, such @ phrase would certainly, at first sight, seem to 
imply that the running contests of the pentathlon took place all 
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at once, But it does not necessarily bear that meaning. It is 
very probable that the writer was thinking of the final heat 
only, or if the contest was at an earlier stage, of several pairs 
‘who had just done their running, and were about to wrestle for 
final decision. Again, when Phagllus is spoken of as leaping 
farther than of mp) aivod, it is by no means necessarily im- 
plied that he snd all the other competitors were at the time 
Jeaping one against the other. Phafllus surpassed all that had 
een done that day, and passed all marks of previous leapers, 
-but it is impossible to draw from the statement of this fact a 
serious argument against the pairing of combatants through- 
out. 

There is a passage in the seventh Nemean Ode of Pindar 
which bears on the subject of the pentathlon, and which I 
must not entirely pass by, as it greatly perplexes the commen- 
tators. I cannot, however, discuss it at length, but will merely 
give the explanation offered by Dr. Pinder, which seems to me 
absolutely right, 









dropvbw 
ph rhpua mpoBas dxor8 bre xadxondpgov Spear 
Oodv yrbocay, 8s eEtmepyey radaloparwv 
abyéva kat aBéves GBlarroy, alBare ply ddig yuiov eurecety. 


We must find the key of the passage in the words répua 
mpoBés, This implies not throwing the spear beyond the 
mark, but standing, in order to discharge it, beyond the proper 
starting place, which would of course disqualify a’ competitor. 
Pindar says, then, that he will not pass the due limit with his 
tongue, like a competitor who stands in front of the proper 
place when he discharges his javelin in the course of a penta- 
‘thlic contest, and so, being disqualified, never reaches the later 
stage of wrestling (waXaloyara), which befel in the heat of the 
day. eéweuyer is the frequentative aorist, and it appears 
that Pindar has in his mind, not the events of any particular 
contest, but what might happen at any. So Dr. Pinder. 

Te was necessary to mention this passage, because it is often 
quoted as proving that the pentathlon was sometimes stopped 
before the final stage, that of wrestling, was reached. It 
is almost certain that it was often so stopped, but the 
present passage only mentions one cause of stoppage, the 
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disqualification of a competitor, not the more usual cause, the 
winning of three events by one of the contending athletes. 
Some commentators, understanding by the phrase répua mpoBds 
the throwing beyond a mark, talk a great deal of what must be 
called nonsense as to the effect which a mighty throw might 
have in frightening competitors and making them retire 
from the contest. But retiring was a thing which the Greeks 
fined heavily. Indeed this is one of the chief points in which 
‘the sense of sport among the Greeks differed from ours. With 
us to scratch, or retire at any stage of a contest, does not bring 
disgrace. ‘The Greeks attributed such retiring to cowardice, and 
punished it most severely. 

Thave not found in the course of my reading any passage in 
an ancient writer inconsistent with the theory I have proposed. 
But there is one objection which may be urged against it on 
practical grounds, and which Tfeel bound to mention. ‘This 
lies in the length of the time which would be occupied by a 
series of contests in five different matters, repeated between 
pair after pair of competitors. We know that for a long time 
after the pentathlon became a part of the Olympic festival the 
whole of the contests proper to that festival took place in a 
single day, and this may seem an insufficient space of: time, 
But there aro several circumstances which may modify, if not 
remove, the force of this objection. First, we have no reason 
to think that there was usually a large entry at Olympia for the 
pentathlon, We do not hear of many competitors in the few 
contests of which the writers give us an account. Secondly, we 
find that no less than three Hellanodicae were set apart to judge in 
the pentathlon, this being a much larger number than were told 
off for other contests. Seven competitors, that is, three pairs and 
an ephedros, could all be set to work at once; anid even in such 
an extreme case 98 this, only three heats woulld be required. 
‘And there would be no difficulty at all in fitting these into one 
day, provided, of course, that they went on at the same time as 
other contests. 

Percy GARDNER, 
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MrowAxzis does not appear to me to be altogether right when 
he describes? the Caryatid Porch at the south-west corner of The 
Erechtheum (B on the plan), as serving solely to cover the stair 
leading down from it to the western division of the temple (0). 
‘Further, I think he is wrong when he makes an entrance to the 
temple through the opening (A) in thisporch. ‘The mouldings 
at the sides show clearly that this opening was an original 
part of the construction ;* but they do not show that it was 
fn entrance. For in the first place the step up to it from the 
outside—if it is a step—measures twenty inches;* and in the 
second place, the delicate mouldings which run round the base of 
the building and are continued under this opening would be worn 
by almost every stop that was taken up to it or down from it, 
as in fact they are now being worn by visitors who, with an effort, 
get up to the opening. Had there been an entrance at this 
point, these mouldings would have been discontinued, and a 
step placed to render the ascent fairly comfortable. Michaelis 
must then be wrong in making Pausanias first enter the 
temple at this opening. Perhaps it was here that the famous 
dog mentioned by Philochorus entered and descended into the 
Pandroseum! * 

Tt would seom from the way in which the stair leading up 
from the western division , to the Caryatid Porch B, turns 

> athe d, deutch, Znt.in Athen, of sa enclosure ot peribolos in front 
TL, p. 18 He calls the porch a of 
Treppenhaus, # This extraodinary height was fat 

* Bootticher, Untersuchungen, p. 208, pointed out as fatal to its being an 
recognised this and proposed to account entrance by Miss Reeoe in January thie 
for the simplicity of the opening as year. At least I am not aware of it 
am entrance to the temple by menus being noticed before 
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towards the opening in question (A), that it had in fact been so 
constructed to culminate in this opening, On the other hand, it, 
is to be observed that if the stair had risen straight up it would 
have broken the floor of the porch into two small and useless 
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spaces, whereas by turning as it does, it leaves the floor to form 
one unbroken space, on which I thinkit possible there had stood 
analtar. The stairwould then be a means of ascending to sacri- 
fice at it, and the narrow opening (A) may have served as a 
‘window closed by vertical metal bars. 

H. 8 —VOL. I. Q 
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Another of the difficulties connected with the Erechtheum 
is the abrupt precipice, if I may so call it, which extends west- 
‘ward from the Caryatid Porch, and there forms the edge of the 
broad platform extending between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum. It is marked 0 on the plan, Howmany modern 
travellers standing on the edge of this precipice must have 
wished, instead of the circuitous path now available, some 
rapid means of descent by which the somewhat unpleasant view 
of the temple seen from the height might be exchanged for the 
finer aspect when seen from the ground below! Possibly the 
ancients had no such difficulty. For I think it extremely 
probable that where the precipice is now there was originally a 
flight of steps extending from the Caryatid Porch westward 
to the end of the present platform, and turning round the 
western edge of it, I have drawn in these steps on Michaelis’ 
plan and marked them P, At the top, one step and tho 
setting off of a second are visible still. At the south-west 
angle of the temple, this flight of steps would naturally have 
eon tailed into the wall, and it may well have-been the 
removal of them which had caused the gap in the west wall at 
this point, now filled up by modern masonry? At all events, 
since thinking of this first at Athens in January of the present 
year, Ihave found a cortain degree of confirmation in the fact 
that Inwood (the Erechtheion, pl. 3) placed a staircase at this 
south-west angle, so as to account for the gap in the wall, and 
to obtain access to and from the higher platform. What I 
Propose is not a narrow stair, but a flight of steps extending 
westward about eighty feet. 

Mr. Fergusson * has placed here a stoa, and speaks of what, 
I have just called a precipice as the inside of a ‘retaining wall 
which here extends to about eighty feet, and is so rough'and 
rude that it is impossible that any wall could be allowed to be 
seen on the Acropolis in such a state. It must have been 
covered up.’ Yes, but by a flight of steps, as Ithink. ‘These 
stops would descend to the level of the door in the west wall of 
the temple, and would leave as available for the Pandroseum 
the space marked , where Michaelis and Fergusson (both 

2 Sea pl 2 of the Prakiita for the _* Trananctions of the Royal Inst. of 
ewe eprenttin of hs gp ands Br dry 260, 8, 
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working independently) have placed the olive-tree, and where 
there has been a building contiguous (sweyijs) to the 
Erechtheum, as may be seen plainly from the present condition 
of the north portico at this point. ‘This building must have 
been the Pandroseum. 

Neither Fergusson nor Michaelis has made quite clear to mo 
how it comes that in the south wall of the temple the broad 
lowermost course of masonry, as seen from the outside, does not 
in the westera half extend through the whole thickness of the 
‘wall, but as seen from the lower level of the interior presents a 
sinking? of some inches. At first sight it would seem as if 
the purpose had been to face this sinking with stones of the 
same dimensions as in the other courses of the wall, so that 
when looked at from within, the wall would present a uniform 
appearance, in which case it would be inferred that the wall had 
not been covered with stucco* and paintod over, since this 
process would have rendered the facing stones an unnecessary 
device. On the other hand, it seemed to me possible, from the 
‘proken condition of the course of masonry in the interior just 
below the broad course in question, that a stone floor had set 
off there, extending across the south-west aisle. No doubt 
there may be more serious obstacles to this than I am aware of. 
It would seem, however, from the fact of the lintel of the door 
way leading up from the west division (0) to the Caryatid Porch, 
being also left in the interior with » similar sinking, that the 
purpose in both places had more probably been to face the 
sinkings with stones of the same external dimensions as in the 
other courses, for the sake of uniformity. 





AS, Murray. 


2 This sinking will be seen in the 7 In somo parts of the interior 
Praktika, pl. 5, but in that plate the Boetticher (Untersuchungen, pp. 204-5) 
‘narrow course undemeath is not cor found remains of stucco on the walls 
rectly given to indicate the breakage which he considered to be part of the 
all the way along it, original preparation, 
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THE ORACLE INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT 
DODONA. 


Sropents of archaeology are now familiar with the splendid 
work in which Constantin Carapanos two years ago gave to the 
‘world the results of his discoveries at Dodona. ‘The vexed 
question of the site of the ancient tomple was finally set.at rest, 
it will bo remembered, by the discovery of a large number of 
insoriptions recording dedications to Zeus Naios and Dione. 
‘The immense quantity of relics and works of art brought to light 
in the course of the excavations has been exhaustively catalogued 
in the work, Dodone et ses Ruines, and they have been illustrated 
and described by various scholars and reviewers. ‘The in- 
scriptions, too, have, at least on the Continent, come in for some 
share of notice and criticism. A detailed ‘account of these 
inscriptions—their contributions to the lexicon, to dialectology, 
to local and general history, and to topography—is still a 
desideratum. For, as was only to be expected, the interprota- 
tions and criticisms of Carapanos himself are rather general than 
critical’ His text, moreover, is frequently open to objection, 

In a classification of these inscriptions our attention is at once 
drawn to an obviously new category ; and it is with this alone 
that we propose to concern ourselves in the present article. ‘The 
category comprises a quantity of more or less legible inscriptions 
engraved upon one or both sides of leaden plates often not 
exceeding a millimetre in thickness. ‘These plates form a 
unique series of documents belonging to the archives of the 
famous oracle at Dodona, and contain the questions addressed, or 
prayers offered, to the deity by his votaries, who might be either 
communities or individuals. Whether, as Carapanos thinks, we 
hhave in some instances the actual answers vouchsafed by the 
god, is more doubtful. We shall recur to this point below. 
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The remainder of the catalogue may be tabulated thus: 
(1) Ee voto inscriptions on bronze. 


(2) Inscriptions on bronze or copper, recording (so far as they 
are legible) : 

(@) Decrees of citizenship, conferred respectively by the 
Epirote league, the assembly of the Epirotes, and by com- 
munities whose names have disappeared. 

@) Deeds of manumission, 

(©) Deeds of proxenia conferred on individuals, and in one 
remarkable instance on a whole community, 

@ A contract establishing right of intermarriage, 

(© A gif of lands and other property, by a person or persons 
not mentioned (or possibly by the town of Dodona). 

(A) Parchase of a slave. 


(8) An inscription on an iron strigil. ‘The reading is doubtful, 
but the subject is probably dedicatory. 


(& Two or three inscriptions on terra cotta. 


(8) An inscription on a limestone tablet containing a decree 
of the Epirotes conferring the title of prazenos with certain other 
rights and dignities on Gaios Dazupos Rennios of Brundusium 
and his descendants. 

‘The questions addressed to the oracle in many cases present 
great difficulties of interpretation and reading. The text is 
often rendered additionally obscure by the fact that the plates 
are inscribed on both sides. Possibly the first writing may 
hhave been in some instances partially erased by hammering, 
as in the Laconian inscription conceming a deposit made by 
Xuthias at Tegon (Cauer, Delectus, No. 2). How great was the 
task of decipherment may be judged from the photolithographic 
copies which Carapanos has given of four such tablets on Plate 
x. of his work. 

Tt would appear that the consultant was in every case required 
to put his question or prayer into writing. The discovery of 
these leaden plates, as Bursian remarks (Siteungsber. d. k. Bayer. 
Ak, d. Wiss. 2, Miinchen, Philos.-Philol. Ol. 1878, pp. 1-28), 
confirms the explanation which had been previously given of 
the word ‘sortes’ in a passage of Cicero (De Div. i. 34, 76); 
“Maximum vero illud portentum eisdem Spartiatis fuit quod 
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cum oraculum ab Tove Dodonaco petivissent de victoria scisci 
tantes legatique illud in quo inerant sortes collocavissent, simia 
quam rex Molossorum in deliciis habebat et sortes ipsas et cetera 
quae erant ad sortem parata disturbavit et aliud alio dissipavit, 
‘Tam ea quae praeposita erat oraculo sacerdos dixisse dicitur, de 
salute Lacedaemoniis esse non de victoria cogitandum.’ 

Here the sortes are evidently the leaden plates on which the 
questions were written. ‘The passage further shows that they 
were collected in a vessel which was brought into the sanctuary 
to be examined by the priestess who delivered the oracular 
answer.} 

The form in which the questions are presented varies con- 
siderably. ‘The most complete of the petitions open with an 
invocation to the deity, corresponding nearly to our ‘In God’ 
name ;’ this is sometimes followed by an appeal, in the vocative, 
to Zous Naios and Dione. ‘Then comes the name of the 
enquirer, with verb, generally, but not always, in the third 
person, introducing the question; and lastly the substance of 
the question. One or both of the first two ingredients may 
however be absent, and all that remains is an abrupt. question 
or a query as to the better of two alternative courses. 

‘The invocatory formulae (with which we will include for con- 
‘venience’ sake also those of the ex-voto and proxenia inscriptions) 
may be reduced to the following types: 1. @eds riya, 2. Beds 
rixg dryabs. 3. dyadh rixg. 4 Bop rixg dyabh. 5. Bedv 
rixay dyablv. 6, Beg rixav dyabde. 7. [Beds riyay d- 
‘lady? Of these, nos. 5 and 6 differ from any of the types 
collected by Franz (Elem. Epigr. p. 318). For, while Beds rixg 
éya@ may porhaps be explained as an ellipse for eds royg 
yah rapeln, ‘Deus bonk fortunt adsit,’ while Geds réya is 
said to require a similar supplement, while dya6@ ri7yg, s0. én, 
seems to be a fair equivalent for ‘quod bene vortat’ and S/n is 
naturally supplied to Geds rvyav dyaOdy; and while 066 riyg 
dya0@ finds its parallel in Geof réxp (6c. eb xouas') of a late 

1 Perhaps a rominiscose of this Dicta meuo genti, ponam.” 
ETT Meme oa 
tse of the word, Comper ‘And in the next line— 

‘Taliam Lyne oserecapeneresortes’ “Foi tanta ne carmins manda,’ 









i de ix. $48 * So Carapanos supplements Pl. 
“Hii ego namque tans sortas areanaque xexvi. Na. 4, reverse; but it may 
fata, {fast as wall be exby of Bef. 
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Attic agonistic inscription of the age of the Antonines, O. I. G. 
281 and the older Beots ézrixoplois], ie. émteouplas, O. 1. G. 
139—it is not so easy to see what was intended to be the 
syntax of Ge réyav dyaBdy and Bedy r3yav dyaBdy. Perhaps 
eByouar 606 (Bedv) rixav dryaBay Boivas, 

The deities whose advice is sought are Zeus Naios and 
Dione conjointly. Though the fact of their joint supremacy 
‘as oracular deities is so amply attested by the constant union of 
their names on the leaden plates, there are, strangely enough, 
very few passages among those quoted by Carapanos in which 
Dione is mentioned in connexion with Dodona and the Dodonaean 
Zeus. Thus Apollodorus speaks of a Dione rapa Awdwvalas, 
though he at the sume time confounds her with Hera (ap. 
Schol, in Hom. Od. +. 91,'Os xah 4 “Hpa [dvowteOn] Audyn 
rapa AwSavaios, ds AroddéSapos) ; and the Schol. in Hom. 
‘Ii. 3. 486 includes her in a list of several Dodonaean nymphs: 
Beds be 08 pnpod yerrnBivra Aidruaoy vais AwBovicr vip- 
das rpedew Baxey, AuBpoate, Kopavidi, EOSdpp, Ardvn, 
Aicddy, Tlodvfe?. We find an allusion to ray Aia tiv Awa 
vatoy wat thy Aubrny in the Epistles of Demosthenes (?) (v. 3); 
and in the speech against Meidias (§ 58 = 581), in a perhaps later 
insertion with reference to oracular answers from Dodona, there 
is an enumeration of victims offered to Zeus Naios and Dione. 
Similarly 6 Zeds, 9} Ausvn are coupled together in the speech 
De Falsa. Legatione (§ 209 = 481). And in a passage of Strabo 
(vii. $29) not quoted by Carapanos we read : éxes5)) xa) cdvvaos 
1G Ad mpocanedelyOy kal 4 Atévn. Bursinn further suggests 
that Servius (on Verg. Aen. ifi, 466) had the same combination 
in mind when he spoke of a temple at Dodona consecrated ‘Jovi 
et Veneri.’? Ovid, we know (Fasti, fi. 461; v. 309), used Dione 
as synonymous with Venus, and the step from the use of Dione 
= Venus to that of Venus = Dine as mother of Venus is easy. 
Doubtless, too, the epithet Dionaea helped the confusion. 

The epithet Néios (aueous), the special attribute by which 
Zeus was known at Dodona, and by which he is qualified in the 
majority of the inscriptions, is not altogother new. ‘The follow- 
ing passages abundantly illustrate the usge: 5 8 AwSavatos 














1 Cerapanos ites the passage in he discovered a small wheel of bronze 
support of his conjecture that a shrine with the dedication :"apenlan AppoBlrg. 
to Aphrodite existed on the spot where ard@nce (PL xvi. 1). 
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kal Néios ipa yap 7a deed -ywpia (Schol. in Hom. I. ii, 
233); 7 Ad 1G Naty (Dem. Meid. 1. c); rv 88 Awbwvaioy 
evar kal Ndioy (Stoph. Byz. in v. Aw8ivn). 

‘The most common formula of interrogation is érepord (érepa- 
ravt1, éxepord, tperh, érepurh) tay Ala tov Ndioy ab ray 
Ausvay or érixswiiras (Erixowarat, Emxowavras) 7G Ad 7 
Natty xad 7G Auivg. This érucowaa8at is only a dialectic form 
for émixowoteGar, known, as Bursian points out, from 
‘Attic usage (Plato, Prof. 813 0) in the sense ‘to ask one 
his advice about anything’ Besides these, other formulae 
‘occur, as épodras, edeodra: (where the meaning is not quite 
cleat), forope?—ieerever—alret ids xal ixeredes. ‘The last two 
however introduce a prayer rather than a question, though 
perhaps a question, now lost, followed. The nature of the 
enquiries is, as might be expected, most various The 
consultants are states, corporations or individuals; now it is 
man and wife together, now a would-be investor, now a 
suspicious husband, now a seeker after lost property, now a 
shepherd. 

‘We shall give a better idea of the procedure if we subjoin a 
more or less detailed account of some of the plates. 

The people of Tarentum seck information wep) mayruyias 
and certain other matters. rayruyla is a new word; if Bursian 
is right in comparing it with wavwAeOp/a, we may assign to it, 
the meaning ‘general prosperity.’ He is however: wrong in 
soppotng that wo have here a special Tarentine form of the 
in [ra wé]Aus 74 Tapayrivwr. ‘The true reading is, as 
Blass shows (Bhein. Mus. 1879, p. 160), undoubtedly 4; the 
rude cross before the second a stands for F, a form of the spiritus 
‘asper known from the Tabulae Heracleenses; and what more 
natural than that the metropolis Tarentum should use the same 
form as its daughter-town Heraclea?? ‘The resemblance in the 
character of the letters too is sufficiently close to entitle us to 
assign this to the same age as that generally assumed for the 
‘Tabulae Heracleenses, is, the period between 324 and 279 no? 
Blass acutely saw that the fragment, PL xxxv. 4, of Carapanos 
formed the missing portion on the left hand of xxxiv, 4, and in 





4 Mr. P. Gardner points out to me _* See however Meister, Curt, Stu 
that this aspirate is not unusual on dien, &c, ir. 860. 
coins of Tarentum. 
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this fragment the letters A are quite distinct. We subjoin 
the text as restored by Blass— 

cds | réyg ayaa [ereparh 

Faré|\s Fa rév Tapay [rivev 

ov A | fa by Néwy wad x [ay Avdvay 

rept | mavruxlas eal mr... 

rayer | Sp xa wept rv... 


He proposes in lines 5 and 6 eal m[as ed rm» &| rdyee 
bp... 

Another inscription® presents a remarkable example of writing 
in cursive character; it would seem, however, from its contents 
to be anterior to the Roman conquest. A people whose name 
has disappeared, but who should be neighbours of the Molossi, 
seek to be shown how security may be guaranteed to them if 
they ally themselves with the Molossi—A community whose 
name survives only in a defective form puts a question, the 
tenor of which cannot now be unriddled.? The only decipher- 
able words aro, line 1, "Emtowarae Moy.Biaray 73 xowby ep 
roy (= rv’), and line 8, 7. eat BArvov 7 («i) Kexpiuey. Line 
2 seems to yield IIvppp ([' 4 not (7) ra (?) Odus 7H Ata (2) ee 
a[av dere ra Ges... In Moy.diardv one letter only appears 
to be missing and the 8 is incomplete. Above at the right 
hand comer are the words Al Ndg eal Avdvg, but as these are 
written with , which, as well as H, is absent from the remainder 
of the inscription (whence we may infer a considerable antiquity), 
itis likely that the four words form a later addition or are part 
of another inscription, Although the inscription contains a 
request made by a community, it is written on the reverse of a 
plate containing the prayer of individuals, Eubandros and his 
wife.—The Coreyreans* ask to what god or hero they must offer 
sacrifice or prayer in order to secure the blessings of internal 
harmony. Pl. xxxiv. 5, though much matilated, seems to 
contain a similar request. The digamma is plainly marked in 
Fouctouey. On the reverse (5 bis) is the monogram A. 

2 éxapurdors 2 rowdy rar. 2 adr THslyw Syatde. | 
or alaNaor cal Aubver nara | ebro vSyras vol olpepalion 79 
tryprodiretovee]| werd Modarady ia- Ny ral 72 alslong rie wb 
GajF—PL xxxiv. 2 dogarg is best fipsav Glor{r]es kal ebxLSuevol] | duovo~ 
Spiped sete nar ter ie} riqetde.—PL exaiy. &. 
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So far the demands of public bodies. We now come to those 
of individuals. We begin with a question put by Eubandros? 
and his wife, who would learn to what god, hero, or Saiuay 
they must pray and sacrifice, that they and their household may 
prosper for all time (Aaiiov xa duewéy xa wpdooovey—a formula 
which frequently recurs). This inscription is especially in- 
teresting from the evidence it affords of a distinctly local 
dialect. The orthography of Avet perhaps does not call for 
comment; the final e for 1 may be merely an indication of 
ocal pronunciation, just as in PL xxxvi. 2 and 5 Andva for 
‘Auiva may denote a pronunciation of » approaching the I-sound. 
But BdBar8pos, gedy, duovres are new, and dy almost new, cou 
tributions to dialectology. The last may be compared, as regards 
the vocalist, with the ly of the Tegaetan inscription (Caner, 117, 
bv rd dpya, cf. Lyeeynprixos), and with the ts mipyo (els mipyor) 
and ls épéuve (els dpéunov) of two Pamphylian inscriptions (Cauer, 
75,76). The form does not occur in the Abou Symbul inseription, 
for the words #Bov 82 Képeios xarimepHeN 1 O [0] rrorapds 
dvln should undoubtedly be read, according to Blass's happy 
conjecture (Hermes, 1878, p. 381, s09g.), xariep6e, ule (= brro1) 
4 rrorapds avin, ‘as far as the river allowed.’ With regand to 
geds and gdew G. Curtius, who is probably right in considering 
the inscription to be Epirotic, remarks (@. Z, 5th ed. p. 485), 
that in these instances of labinlism we must recognise a dialectic 
process which at that period® presupposes the spirant instead of 
the aspirate pronunciation of the @ from which the ¢ came. He 
aptly compares Modern Greek Fibac = @f8a1, Russian Feodor 
= GedSupos. For the much older grip = Op he suggests 
another explanation. It is remarkable that the ordinary form 
eds occurs in the initial invocation. Doubtless this was too 
stereotyped by usage in the ritual of the temple to be displaced 
by mere local peculiarities. ESav8pos will be readily identified 
with the familiar Vergilian Evander under another form. The 
A which Rangabé calls ‘eingeschoben’ is more accurately ex- 
plained by Curtius (@. B. Sth ed. p. 586) to be symbol, like 

3 eg Tier dyatds, "Beunsrfras EE xpbror.—PL. xxziv. 3. 
susie ye avd mal_18To up fm carter ofthe 
Ja Avg viv wu ul lode letters, the second century nc, ne- 
muy | ebySuerse wal glorrer prlecy eal conling to Rangabé, Arch, Zeitung, 
Guaady epdovecr ‘eal bra eal vol xen p. U8, 
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the F in the Cyprian EGFayépas, for the w-sound (we should be 
inlined to say the English w-sound) involuntarily developed 
out of the v before a vowel. We cannot acquiesce in Rangabé's 
statement that the @ is an ‘unwiderlegliche Beweis’ in favour 
of the Modern Greck and against the Erasmian pronunciation 
of av, ev, mu) The letters Evay, for the ordinary EdarSpos, 
are written on the reverse side, perpendicularly to the remainder 
of the inscription. Similarly are engraved the fragments ap 
and elue[»]. It seems likely that in some cases these letters 
and isolated syllables found on several of the plates indicate 
the names of the persons who address the oracle. 

To continue: An Ambraciot enquires concerning his health, 
fortune and general prosperity, and would know what gods he 
must propitiate ([/JAaaxéuevos) to gain his end. In Carapanos’s 
text, given below,? ea should probably be added after Gedy.— 
A man named Socrates wants to know? how he may trade most 
profitably for himself and his family. On the reverse of this 
plate is the bogimning of another query ([Bmuow}vrat Atl wat 
Ad{évq]), and a fragment in larger and deeper characters 
(101 wad dua re M€yones | ...[éwes ywney 7d crass), which 
betrays a Doric origin.—Several consultants ask advice in their 
hesitation betweon threo courses: whether they shall prosper 
est by going to Elina (a place not otherwise known) or to 
Anactorium, or by effecting a certain sale; and a woman seeks 
relief from a disease, These last two queries are on one side 
of a plate containing on the other three fragmentary lines in 
Attic, apparently an enquiry about offspring 

Another fragment, also inscribed on both sides, appears to 
contain a query about the advisability of applying for citizenship 
in some town or other. ‘The words are: *H alréwyat ray t... | 


4 Whatever sound is here assumed —avpérns dwuce|[varae rl wal dere 
for the @ (whether « B- sound or a V- eros Aétor nal Gucvor | [xpderoosabr}bs 
or a W- sound) it is perfectly com- ol abré eal yerg.—DL. xxxv. 2 
patible with a gennine diphthongad + (a) “H els EXoay rept tho. « 
ronundation of aprcsdinga jms, als "Avauripor [9 munsores roy 
= "AuBpauidirne] AMNaly 
ead aviivg] | xeph byes trod [eel] @) Pexepurd... J a hn xa bed 
I vay trapxérrav [eal vr] wal es rb Blouea: | [eal ebxouéra Rxeies] xpbaat 
treira [xp] |é0r, rivas Bedy [0]iAao- nel vas vdowu | [BmadaxPeint] 
siyevor Aion | el Buevor xp(oeoi}— (){rbs] Ala nal rip Audony | « 
Pi, sxxvi, baby deepurg |. « te vs yorends, 
[TG An 1g Nelly eal vg Auivg —Ploxxy 1. 
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modurelav tri raix[gt]... | #708 elovévros (PL. xxxv. 3). No 
sense can be extracted from the inseription on the reverse, 
originally ten lines Jong. In an inscription evidently complete 
in itself the enquirer plunges in medias res without ceremony 
of invocation or other introductory formula, and asks: “H abros 
rerapévos tay éréds olxiay xal rd ywpllor, Bédribu pow x’ 
ei eal rokvagerd{a}re(plo (PL. xxvii. 1): ‘Whether if 
T myself have acquired possession of the house in the town and 
the farm, it will be better and more profitable for me.’ The 
form merayévos is sufficiently familiar ; rokvepedéorepor is due 
to Blass (Rhein. Mus. 1879, Heft i. p. 160). It is not so certain 
that we should follow hi in assuming a mistake of the engraver 
in ddd for du wéds, We can hardly infer carelessness in all such 
cases, as eg. duavrivelg for du Mavriveig in the Praxiteles-inscrip- 
tion of Olympia (Arch, Zeitung, 1876, p. 48 ; Cauer, 82), doridp 
for év eryfXp of the Athenian decrees, and the Boeotian tragwy 
for umacw = tyernow (0. I, G. 1564 = Caner, 118). The 
tendency to complete assimilation of consonants is shown also 
in BAridp pos. ‘The construction is summarily changed in the 
apodosis, as in the following inscription (PL. xxxvii 8); ..."Iermd- 
arparos 7 Al 7G Ndp xal | [ra Auing rlva xa Oedy Goal 
Asioy cal dupewon rodeos, to the boginning of which 
perhaps éruowdra: should be supplied—We next find’ Agis 
asking about the mattresses and pillows, which have been lost ; 
whether some foreigner (or, some one outside the household 2) 
tight have stolen them. Carapanos restores drénoNev abrés] ; 
Dut daréroney, doubtless a mistake for dré\wher, is surely 
not transitive in sense. "Exeporel is a new form ;* s0 is épwri) 
in an inscription in which Lysanias* enquires concerning the 
paternity of the child of which Annyla is pregnant—® "Avira 
bet, 08 Bursian reads for the ungrammatical 8 dy Noda xiee 











2 "prepare “Ape Ala Naor [eal aude? "Epwr) Avoevlay Ala Nétor | nal 
sar] trip rae expautrar {al rar xpee] Ander 9 obje For labret | rb wade 
[repadalas, rh axdnarler}, 4 rar por ‘Arrina xéeu—PL. xaxv, 2 
Ieutly vs te Uefreder}—PL sxxvi. 1, The omission of the iota in dporh 
On the reverse, AT and B. finds its parallel in insriptions of a 
4 For the interchange between the somewhat late date, as this may well 
terminations -avy -oe, -e in the so- be; and even in eo old a document as 
called contact et, may an the Table Henly, 69. dpur 
to refer to Curtin, Das Verbum, &2. Outi, i 112 
(Bog. ed. p. 244, on.) 
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of Carapanos. "Avika may be a diminutive of the foreign 
name “Avva: an Illyrian female slave “Ava is mentioned on a 
Delphian inscription (Wescher and Foucart, Inscriptions re- 
cweillies @ Delphes n, 439)—Another inscription, interesting 
also from a dialectical point of view, records the question, 
expressed in the first porson, of a man who wanted to leam 
“whether he should succeed in trading in such way as might 
seem to him expedient, living (®) where he pleased, and carrying 
on at the sume time his own eraft.’? The dialect is difficult 
to determine; guew for elvas reminds us of the Rhodian in- 
scriptions, which however offer no instance of +f for f, nor any 
exact parallel to the vocalism in -ypedwevos. The v again in 
nus, though it would ordinarily bespeak a Boeotic or Acolic 
origin, may perhaps be compared with the ve= or in the Abou- 
Symbul inscription previously alluded to, which is presumably 
Rhodian and Doric’ ‘The writer may well be a Geloan or 
“Agrigentino ; for that the Rhodian colony of Agrigentum had 
dealings with the Molossians is shown by a decree * in Carapanos’s 
collection, in which the Molossians grant the Agrigentines en 
masse the title of Proxeni. The characteristic 3¢wew appears 
also in this decree—In an inscription beginning with the 
remarkable formula ¢podrat, «deobrat, the enquirer asks* 
‘whether it is a good investment and advantageous to him 
to take up sheep-furming’ On the reverse, in larger letters, 





2 The namoYAvve ooours in C.1.G. 3 Compare also the of xe Béharras of 
4008. (Phrygian), 4916 ¢ (Lycian), a Cretan (Doric) inscription (a treaty 
4870 g (Pisdinn), and in soveral Chris. between the Hierapytulans and Mag: 
‘tan inscriptions, netes, Cauer, No, 461, It is on the 
2 axe dyadd. *H-rvyxdvoul ea du- sume stone vwith two others, one of 
xopeipevor| Bro xe Box ebupoper which is Rhodian). 
wel fray of Boe Hae ng 4 PL ee, 8, Be 
hove xpebuevor PL exer, 4. spoferlan Bbuew” rots “Axpayerrvos. 
‘Tho plate containing this inscription ‘This document is interesting as being 
is Itenlly “scribbled over.” On the without example in history. Perhaps 
frat side can be recognised tho words what is mean i merely something ke 
the honorary title of frees accorded 
ly the Romans to the Aedut (Cast. 2. 
On the reverse there are no G.i. 453 Tuc, Aen. xi 255 Ole. AU 
fower than four insetiptions: the fow §. 10). "The decree is engraved “au 
decipherable words of one (....7¢ pointilé? on a plate of bronze. 
Gray rs poraudsradras rapaudiouer © "Epoiras whesiras vy fe nal The 
OD,) seem fo be part of some enguiry | Audvey af devs abvot poBaredrr | 
toveling conjugal Selity. Bray wad bgidipan.—Pl xxx e 
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are the words wep mpoBarelas, doubtless indicating the subject 
of the other side. dvaioy is now to the Lexicon; adroi for 
airG is also to be noticed? "Epodras may be a collateral form 
from épouat, but eeodras is harder to explain. May it be 
cognate to eadéw, xedevw, xéXouas, with the sense ‘calls upon,” 
‘appeals to’? See however Curtius, @. 2, No. 29, b—Ar 
Athenian, Diognetos, son of Aristomedes, ‘begs and beseeches 
you, Lord and Master, Zeus Naios and Dione, and you Dodo- 
acans, to grant (a certain favour) to himself and all his 
well-wishers and his mother Clearete (re? zp) KXeapére,)’ * 
‘The inscription is incomplete. The dialect is Attic; the 
form er for p in the dative feminine of A-stems is not un- 
common in Athenian inscriptions, eg. in the expression Sebéy@as 
rei Bovdet—Another plate seems to contain a question relating 
to the inscribing, sealing, and dedicating of a writing-tablet 
(ruvdewov) at Dodona,? Among the dialectic peculiarities the 
terminations of ypagéjuey, capav6jver are well enough known 
from inscriptions (Ahrens, Dor. p. 315). cawjuv for onnelov 
would supply Ahrens with at least one certain example from 
sufficiently old inscription of Doric » for «1 when followed by 
vowel. According to him (Dor. p. 164) instances like movas, 
xphas, ererdénos, deawjwros, are to be found only ‘in titulis 
infimae actatis,’ eg. 0. I. G. 2060 (= Caner, 35), written in the 
time of Tiberius or Caligula—In a fragment in which Amyntar 
appears to enquire concerning the prosperity of his son,* the 
letters ey Xio are lightly traced under the name ‘Awirra(s]. 
‘These may be the remnant of another inscription, or may mark 


2 Tes doubtlas a looativeform need per.—PI, sxx, 2. 
for the dative, a is plaialy the cae “rode in 0. 1, G. 76, are according 
fn the Eloan’Damocraterinscrigtion to Boockh ‘yngraphae mute, diptychis 
tings 2 aud 98 (Cauer, No. 116)... codillisinscriptag’ and on the word 
© foods Tig} dyads | Aderore Seat in O.1.G. 60, which ea list of donaria 
240 Nae al Audry | na AuBorai (oe), (§ $3, aerdhor xpuoods [ody] ve 
calrel duis | wal leerdves dibyrmros’Apie~ ely by + drdnue "Apreulds Bpav- 
‘rowfllou "AByvaine Bota: abr@| eal paviq), he remarks, ‘exiguam puto 
‘is dove cies Ear | nal ra pare fnbellam pers temllati ene, quale 
ieplreveal. PL sexi 8. nox quoque in ans etanan* 

nop hal tSy cauhay xix dpve-— "Exepure Aurea «| Alla Eloy 
Jeaudvaro 088" dravitero al ual Aidoar | 9 Adior ra 6p [or op 
diiagebaadpaasooepls Tp mii rte hee 
Aa ty deeddeare ob8t xxvii. 4. 
pedgenner wal capdoty- 
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the nationality of Amyntas,—Finally, Heracleidas prays for the 
blessings of good fortune, and asks whether he will have other 
offspring than his child AiyAy! The dialect, to judge from 
rbxny adyabjy, yeoviijs, Alas, is Tonic in origin. On the 
reverse an enquiry is made (fetopet) by one Nicocrates. 

If we add further that on PL xxxvi. 4, Carapanos makes out 
a word rroymaria (%); that Pl. xxxvi. 6 appears to run: ‘H 
ayprelBortri] | abrG imip r[o]ii mpdywaros Sy]|rwd xa 
rpbm{ov] | ...Wv...araia... | kypov Bédreo[y] wat Syewon | Tv 
craxlay (2) toleetras (2); we may return to the question, Do 
any of the fragments contain answers given by the oracle? 
‘That these, if they survived, should have survived in much 
smaller numbers, was a priori to be expected. Tt was only 
natural that, if indeed they were committed to writing at all, 
the enquirers should carry away home with them the precious 
tablets, ‘The fragments in which Carapanos recognizes answers 
or portions of answers are the following :— 

@ [7 miloredovre v1 ddadé{s]. (PL xxv. 6.) 

@ eri [Sra v5, (PL. xxxvi. 1 Bis) 

© [r8]8e 73 warrhpov eye xpha| xe dddes. (PL. xxviii 5.) 

@ édrrav parele. (Pl. xxxvili. 6.) 
And further the plate (xxviii, 7) containing a fragment of 
a prayer analogous to that of the Athenian Diognetos? was 
concealed in its contral portion by another fragment of lead 
adherent to it, and wrapped in the larger plate. On the smaller 
can be read caurg x... | adr@ ér... | rots abrod y\[ovedar 7]. 
Carapanos, whose reading is slightly different, says that three 
other small plates are found in a similar way to be wrapped. 
in larger plates, all containing inscriptions. ‘The most 
probable explanation, he thinks, is that the larger contain 
the question put to the oracle, and the smaller the answer 
returned. A photograph of such a combination is given in 
no. 8 of PL xl. 

With regard to the first of the examples quoted (a), Carn 
panos remarks, ‘La resemblance de formes avee les lames de 
















3 [ocds] ‘HpaudfediBar alre 
by Néloy wal Thy Aidiny 2b Nite 
[eB] régene dyabhy ead r[ois abrod al... [De] fab dovoas 
erepard) |. eepl yewex 4 Lore Gores pou vid eal] 
arg belpa)... |e AlliyAns vis vor 
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la planche xxviii, Nos 5 et 6, et le sons de ce qui reste 
de Vinscription peuvent la faire classer parmi les réponses de 
Yoracle?” If by ‘formes’ he means the forms of the letters 
engraved, it must be said, on the other hand, that on many 
of the plates containing queries the resemblance of forms is 
sufficiently close to those of the three plates containing supposed 
‘answers, 50 that no stress can be laid on the resemblance of 
these latter to one another. Of the sense of the words which 
remain (7¢ miotevovel 11 dda®&), the most that can be said is 
that it is not against the conclusion of Carapanos. ‘The same 
remark applies to the words ent [é]Aa ris (), of which, in spite 
of hisrestoration, he suggests no interpretation. The fourth frag- 
ment on the list (z) has been more satisfactorily explained other- 
wise by Bursian, who refers to another plate (xxxvi. 4), on the 
reverse of which we read & @\Aav olxéa [-a5] i. #) AAav olerjolas 
or -avres] or ofeyow. So 4) &ddav paareles (for paoreves) 
should mean ‘or does he sock another?” In that case the ¢ for 
1m, arguing a respectable antiquity, furnishes one more instance 
of the use of the pre-Ionic Alphabet in these inscriptions. We 
pointed out one such case on p. 233. ‘The remaining example 
(©, 73 navriijor 2 pro, ‘T give this response,’ has certainly 
all the appearance of being an oracular answer. Mr. Gardner's 
objection (Academy, August 17, 1878), that the xe dddes which 
follows does not seem well fitted for an oracular reply, loses its 
force from the fact that on the plate these letters are added by 
‘ different hand. ‘The facsimile has MANTHKON in the first 
line, but the K is close to a fracture, and the two shorter strokes 
may be only rays in the lead. ‘The Ionism in xpyo and pav- 
‘rhioy, as Bursian remarks, seems out of place at Dodona; but 
it is conceivable that the deity through his sage Peleins may 
have answered the enquirers each in his own tongue ; or a simpler 
explanation is that the oracular answers at Dodona, like those 
of other oracles, were expressed in a dialect of strongly epic 
colouring, as at Delphi, where the local dialect was certainly 
not epic. 

‘We have now examined in detail all the inscriptions in 
Carapancs's collection out of which it is possible to extract 
or infer any meaning. There remain a few fragments repre- 

3 [ends iar dylatis. Wérepa rer Can erar be for  rdo— either this or 
alloomi) |. e eran? Gider alee. es another’? 
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sented on Plates xxvii, and xxxix. In these the individual 
letters are for the most part plain, but only here and there can 
a word be made ont, In xxxix, 4, the name ['A]\eEuayos 
is clear. 

‘The examination has established a new proof of the con- 
siderable part which the consultation of the oracle played in 
the public and private life of the ancient Grecks. In eireum- 
stances of importance or embarrassment the confiding Greek 
had recourse to the omniscient deity, and sought from him 
the means of succeeding in an enterprise or grappling with a 
difficulty in very much the same way, to use Mr. Carsipanos’s 
simile, as we now consult a lawyer or a physician, ‘The sur- 
viving inscriptions doubtless for but a very small portion of 
the mass which must have accumulated at Dodona during a 
series of centuries; but those which we possess range over a 
Jong period of time, from perhaps the fifth contury 8.0. to the 
date of the final destruction of the temple in 88 B.., or even 
later. Aptly confirming the testimony of authors to the wide- 
spread fame of the oracle, these haphazard survivals depict for us 
as secking the help of the god, not only the simple peasant of the 
neighbourhood, but members of other Greek communities far and 
neat—Arabraciots, Coroyreans, Tarentines, Ionians, Athenians. 
‘We may perhaps confess to a little disappointment that on the 
whole neither in the oracle inscriptions nor in the others of the 
Dodonean collection is the gain to Grook dialectology as great 
as might have been expected. Nor is our previous knowledge of 
the history of the Greek Alphabet greatly increased or confirmed, 
‘None the less welcome, however, is the munificent contribution 
of Mr. Carapanos to the history of the social and political life 
of Ancient Greece. ¢ 
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Ix an interesting paper which appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Nunismatil, 1877, Dr. Friedlinder has brought together some 
remarkable inscriptions on coins of some Pamphylian cities; but 
it cannot be said that he has added anything to their elucidation 
beyond what had been already done by the late J. Siegismund 
in Curtius’ Studien, vol. ix. p. 87. During the last few weeks 
Defore I left England, my attention was drawn to these sind to 
the long inscription from Assarkeui, the ancient Sillyon, which 
is given very inaccurately in Béckh, 0. Z.@.,* and more correctly 
by Hirschfeld in the Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak. 1874, p. 714; and 
the following notes are the result of the conversations and cor 
respondence which I had with Professor Sayco on the subject. 
‘Throughout the paper, Professor Sayce’s name will often recur, 
‘but it must be distinctly understood that even where his name 
is not mentioned, and where he might not agree with the views 
expressed, his suggestions have been used, and the whole might 
have been more justly, as it would doubtless have been better, 
written by him. 

I put forth the paper with much diffidence, as T have been 
obliged to write it without access to a good library, and am 
therefore obliged to trust to memory for a great many facts, and 
to want the additional light which good authorities would 
supply. Hence throughout the paper few references are given, 
and these usually in general terms, Several times Ahrens's 
articles in Philologus, xxxv. xxxvi, on the Cyprian Dialect are 
quoted as Ahrens, Cypr., no clearer reference being possible, 

2 fil, 1160 op. Seo also Bali, HAL), and Lebas, Foynge anhélogius, 
Fuscicutus Inscription, ii. 238, ii 1377 (and. 890). 

Kishhof, Stedice de. pe A497. Qn 
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I. I begin. with the inscription found on certain coins 
EZEAYWIYE. These coins are thus deseribed*— 


(1) Oby. Head of bearded warrior r 
Rev. Male figure standing. Inscription, 


(2) Oby. Head of Apollo r. laureate. 
Rev. Zeus Aetophoros seated. Tnscription. 


(8) Obv. Same. 
Rey. Thunderbolt, Inscription. 


‘hey belong to about the third contury Bc. Accoriing to 
Friedliinder (, «), they were at one time attributed to the town 
of Selge in Pisidia, and M. Waddington first rightly assigned 
them to Sillyon. ‘The coins of this city from a little before the 
Christian era generally bear the legend ZIAAYEQN ; but the 
spelling ‘varied very much in ancient times, as we have the 
forms Bovey, BéAAov, BWAetov, VNAov, and Brawoy. In the 
Sillyon inscription, line 8 (and probably line 1), we find the same 
adjective as on the coins in the form ZEAYWHOZ. A third 
form, ZEAYWIYE, must have been used, though I do not know 
that any instance of it has been preserved. Of the legend, the 
latter part, HY, is found on the coins of Aspondus treated by 
Siegismund (Zc), EETFEAMNYE, and has been rightly explained 
by Friedliinder following him. ‘The second 1 represents the Y 
sound developed after « before a vowel. In Lycian also after E, 
which denotes the Greok 1, « is inserted before a vowel. The 
original © of the termination sometimes becomes Y as in the 
Latin Second Declension, and thus IIYE has been evolved from 
the regular Greek ending cos. 

There remains now only the \A to be explained. This 
symbol also occurs several times in the Sillyon inscription ; and 
its value has not as yet, so far as I know, been determined. It 
seemed to me at first that it must be a sound like the English 
wor w; but Professor Sayce suggested more accurately that it, 
hhad in many cases a syllabic value, which is, I think, quite 
certain, In the caso before us it can represent only the w sound 
evolved after v before a vowel. ‘The termination ~10- has to be 
added to the stem Sedov or Sev, and in the pronunciation of 











3 For the de of theso and Gardner, on whose authority also I give 
other eeins I am indebted to Mr. Perey the peviod to which they belong. 
ne 
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the country two parasitic sounds were developed after the w 
and after the One might expect that the parasitic sound 
should be indicated by F, which symbol algo occurs in the 
‘Pamphylian inscription, and on this account Friedliinder remarks 
that W cannot have the value here assigned to it, But it is not 
so tuntisual to find more than one symbol in one single alphabet 
to indieate the 1 sound in different situations, Thus we find 
in Lycian also that, besides the fF, there is another symbol, 
MG to which, when doubled, M. Schmidt assigns with un- 
doubted correctness the value ww. If it be angued that 
Schmidt considers F in Lycian to be a surd, like the English 2, 
and that therefore another symbol was needed for the sonant in 
question, we may reply that Savelsberg (Beitr. = Bntzifferung 
der Lyjk. Sprach-Denkm, p. 17) advances some strong arguments 
to show that # was in Lycian a sonant letter, and that there 
were three distinct symbols in Lycian to represent the English 
vor w, viz: F, )[G which represents it only after itself in the 
combination wo, and Y,, which represents it only in the combina- 
tions AYA, EYA, OYA, AYO, aca, iva, ura, and avn, This 
is not the place to inquire whether Schmidt or Savelsberg is 
right; but on either supposition we have sufficient confirmation 
of the double symbol in Pampbylian, 

I shall try to show that in the Sillyon inscription a rule is 
followed in the use of W. 

(1) We have the uso already indicated, between v and 
1 following vowel; the word Ze\u\\i¥ os probably occurs twice, 
lines 1 and 8. 

(2) Itis often found before 0; in lines 14 and 17 it is used 
probably in the worl foieoy, Pamphylian Yoru. ‘The close 
relationship of © and tm makes this very natural, L. Meyer 
has shown that in Homer the digamma is preserved much more 
completely before o than before any other letter, which shows 
that in this situation it had a difforent and more decided value 
than in the other cases. It also occurs before o in HEWOTAIE 
(ines 7 and 9), Wore... (line 8) 

(8) It occurs in the combination AEWTY (line 15); where, 
if the reading is correct, it must have a syllabic value. 

(@ Ie occurs in the words a\rasce (lines 7 and perhaps 26) 
aud da’ éWxpa{Ecas] (line 21). There is abundant evidence 
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that some peculiarity in the pronunciation of the two diphthongs, 
av and ev, was common in the south-western parts of Asia Minor.! 
We have in the Lycian bilingual inscription of Lewdisit abr¢ 
and éaorév; on a coin of Cnidus, Bé8dno for EXSoiAov; in the 
inscription from Mycale (0. Z. G. No, 2909), aéroé; in that from 
Priene (0. Z. @. No. 2907), dedeous; in that from Samos (see G. 
Curtius, Wesel. Program. 1873), edvorav, radra, adréy, éaordv, 
adrots, adzots; in the Carian inscription published by MMi 
Newton in the appendix to his Essays on Art and Archaeology, 
aérG; and many cases might be quoted from Erythre and 
Chios? In this prosunciation the number of syllables remained 
the same, for in the Prieno inscription Aedxois is a spondes. 
The Tonic form durés, usual in Herodotus, is probably closely 
akin, as I shall try to show. Savelsborg, who gives most of 
these instances, considers that the v (which must therefore, he 
angues, have retained its ancient value #, and not suffered the 
modification common in Greek) has passed into the closely akin 
sound 0; but long before I imagined that the intermediate step 
was afo, efo, and I think that the Pamphylian forms confirm 
this viow. ‘These must, according to the ideas here advanced, 
represent the English value autos, ewu-pra...; and in the 
Tonie, Lycian, and Carian forms a very slight change resulting 
from the tendency to dissimilation produced afo, fo, like the 
Latin voltus, &e., and finally do, ¢o; while in Herodotus af 
became by an easy and common transition «, 

This parasitic 17 sound has a tendency to come in quite as 
much before as after the v to separate it from another vowel : 
and similarly the parasitie ¥ is found both beforo and after 
an original «, Thus in modern Greek we have dytos for ofos, 
where of course 7 is pronounced ¥. No one will think it diti- 
cult that @fo, eFo should make only a single syllable in pro- 
nuneiation, if he looks at the way in which modem Greek runs 
together several vowels and semivowels into one syllable. 

While in Sillyon the two symbols seem to have been used 
side by side according to definite rules, we need not be surprised 
fo find \\ employed in other parts of the country instead of 
£,i.e, in cases where the rules observed in the Sillyon inscription 
would lead us to expect F. This scems to be the ease on 











2 The forms allndedto oceurin other &e., but not so frequen 


artsof Greece, e.g., Amphipoli, Crete, Annstanceftom Delos, supra. 69. 
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IL. The onins of Perga. On silver and copper coins struck 
after the time of Alexander we find a remarkable legend, 
WANAYVAEMPENAE. The silver coins, which are langer 
and much clearer, bear on the obverse a sphinx seated, 
and on the reverse Artemis standing, holding wreath and 
sceptre. ‘They belong to the second century 2.0. Friedliinder 
(Le) showed that the first letter of the legend is not M 
as it was formerly read, but N retrograde, Tho legend 
is obviously the name or a title of the goddess in the 
genitive case, just as wo have on later coius of the city 
APTEMIAOE MEPFAIAE. The secovd part, MPENAZ, 
is certainly the genitive singular feminine of the adjective. 
‘Tho name of the city, Porga, is an adjectival form, which 
is also found with the superlative termination -ma-, as the 
name of a city or citadel: it is derived from the root Uharyh, 
in Sanskrit Upif, to raise or cause to grow great! Hence the 
present participle is Bharghant, in Sanskrit Drihant, strong, 
high, thick. A shorter form of this is Bhargha, which was at 
a very carly time differentiated into the two forms preserved 
in modern German berg and bury. Corresponding to these we 
have in Greek wépya, wépyaya, and wipyo: the sonse of high 
or strong place remaining throughout. When the word wepya 
became a proper name, the adjective was formed from it by the 
sufix (ya, or) da, the latter of which Benfey (Gott, Abhandl. 
1870) has shown to be the more ancient; the Greck form of 
the suffix is -1o-; and thus we should have the word mepy.o, 
In tho local pronunciation ¢p became pe, a change which was 
first discussed by Benfey, Usber ri, rt, li, Ut im Orient und 
Oceident, vol. ji. and afterwards by J, Schmidt in Indog. Voka- 
lismus, ‘Tn modem Greek the change is frequent ; alongside of 
rexpés, we find wpixés and Npixoxdporras as common epithets 
of the Angel of Death; dBergés, dBepés, and dBpedés,. all 
occur, Soin ancient Greck "Agpo8iry and "AopS/ra, ‘Then 
the y between the two vowels was softened to y, a change 
which has become almost the rule in modern Greek. ‘Thus we 
have the form mpeYto, on the coin in the genitive singular 





2 tn the cate of roots containing apt Spr. vo ip.278, and Grass 
double aspirate, the consonants are in vol. xii. Fick (Vg. Worl, vol. ii. 
Tine to grat altrations: see Kuhn 431) compare ier, witdary uber 
om Ted a ox Kéornpor im Zf J. vka for govt, svar, Brdabe 
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Yeminino, PEMA, where the ¥ is represented by the symbol 1, 
as in ZEAYWIIOE. 

WANA'PAE must therefore be tho genitive of the name 
or opithet of the goddess, 4H is not unlike the Greck ¥, but 
to understand it in this value as Friedliiuder gives a hopeless 
word. In the Carian inscriptions the symbol Y occurs, and 
Professor Sayce had conjectured that there it has the value oa, 
When Isaw this among his notes, it at once occurred to me that 
this was the value required on the coins of Perga: and in the 
ordinary Greek characters we have then the form Favdecas 
Tipeyias, the y being pronounced as it would be in modem 
Greek. “Hand ¥ occur as equivalent forms in the Phoenician 
alphabet. I beliove that this symbol Y or 4}! was used in tho 
alphabets of Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia to denote a sibilant, 
which is not recognised in the Greek alphabet, though it was 
probably used by them at least in parts of the country. In 
Lycian the value of ¥ has been variously given. It is cortainly 
near enough to the guttural series to be used in the combination 
YEE or YI with the value of the Greek & It cannot be the 
Greek «, which ocours in Lycian ; and Lassen, Sharpe, &e., were 
certainly wrong in taking it as T (see M, Schmidt, Vorstudion 
% Entziferung der Lyk. Spr. and Corpus of Lycian Inscr.). 
Schmidt himself assigned it the value iv: but in his New 
Lyjoishe Studien he publishes without comment a paper by 
Portsch giving it a value between I and s, viz. the palatal 
sibilant, Sanskrit ST. It is used once to correspond to the 
Greek £ in the name of Pixodaros, the Carian prince: on the 
other hand, the. Greeks sometimes spelt this Carian name 
ThieéSapos, and a coin perhaps gives Miads8a[pos] (see Pertsch, 
LepDs 

Tn the Cyprian dialect Abrens Cypr. hos shown that a similar 
sibilant existed. It occurs in the syllabary in conjunetion with the 
vowels @, ¢, and w: but though this same symbol Y or 4H occurs 
in the syllabary, it is used for the dental sibilant, and other 
symbols are employed for the palatal sibilant. Ahrens bas 
shown that this sibilant is used especially where in Attic oo 
would occur; and it is in regard to the word Favacca that he 





1 t may be some confirmation of indicated about the Lycian symbol in 
Pertach's view that, long before sexing letter to Prof, Sayee, and ane! with 
his poper, I expresoed the idea here his complete approval. 
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first has occasion to speak of it. Now it is a well-known fact 
that oo in Greek has usually taken the place of a guttural or 
dental surd followed by ¥-, @dcowy for Bax-tay, xpelocwy for 
xper-we. So with the suffix Ya, or ca, we have avakYa be- 
coming @vacca. Now, it is certain that this combination « + ¥ 
sometimes retained more of its guttural character, and so we 
have 80«-Ya becoming Sofa, and 8de-Ya for 8de-Ya, the Attic 
Béraaca, becoming 84fa." Many other cases occur where a 
similar variation between £ and o points to the difficulty caused 
to the Greeks by this sibilant. Acévugos and Zévvvfos both oc- 
‘cur; Mi€éBapos and MicéSapos have just been mentioned ; éf or 
de has the dialectic forms ¢s or eg, &c. In Attic this sibilant 
Gisappeared entirely, and oo was there a sharp deutal ; but in 
the south-west countries of Asia Minor, as in Cyprus, it 
remained in full power, and when the common Greek alphabet 
‘was adopted by them, they required a special symbol for it, 

These facts tell strongly in favour of Professor Sayce’s 
ingenious conjecture about the value of the Carian symbol, aud 
constitute a new proof of the common origin of those alphabets 
of Asia Minor which were replaced by the Greek. 

Another form of the same symbol is T, It is found in the 
ingeription from Halicarnassos published by Mr. Newton, Hist. 
Dise, No. 1, and on coins of Mesembrin in the legends META, 
METAMBPIANON. In the inscription, a copy of which is 
not at hand, the symbol is used only in Carian names such as 
"OGaTéTios, MarvéTios : and it cannot be tar, which occurs in 
the ordinary form. Tlasvacais, and many other names in -aceis 
gen. -deows, are found in the Carian inscription quoted above 
from Mr, Newton's essays. The T of the one inscription cor- 
responds to oe of the other. The sibilant in the name of the 
Delia city had the same palatal value: ep. wéocos and 

i708. 


TLL. The results hitherto attained help us in some degree with 
the long inscription from Sillyon. It is on a stono built into a 
church, and Hirschfeld remarks that, though the letters have 


41 Ahrens, in the passage referred to, Fick, in Besenberger’s Beitr. vol. iy 
‘as traced. the history of this remark- explains 2éfs as tho tonso stem of the 
able Epirote form, Its alinded tobe- weak aoriet employed as a noun. I 
los, Sillyoninseription, note on line 7. prefer Ahrens’ explanation as above, 


O} 731 VMS 
HOMME AMS 


Sak LLL 

MU! LANAI TNS { 
7ORASLVAV LMI) 

gt Id WV ADI 
S13wi OWOd3eill!/ 

HAN HAAN Uae elit 


ml 


mata 


Aa UWI S4AUVNOVAUVIVA 
MN AN AVS S7ASAWO31VOUIS10 
TLS SMIVAALVABLY DSA 
Scar aan ES SW/A AN 9NVABRBASI 
UWI VN S S/MVdaUIVOSaxOMI 


BIA" B L/S sirius nina RWW AAA 4 OW RINO 
7 V1 0 LN WAN 3083 VLIW WU WW AOL3S+3 sv VOR7V =I VOU 
IWVSOWIVVWVSINIVASVVIAHWIVASHS 
VAOINVANY L SIMMATAAVILH3 Vd 397 1d 2033 
Vd UWA CHMMMM/AKWAAdDILVWVATO 
¥33 Nil VO7 VE AaAWSd| VHIV7ZONA7EV 
BIdILSVUVAVOIVVaAFAbAV XIAVSIINWY 
BNVINVIVLOdA7ZAVIVARVS3adI LS 
IVOUANIOW  AIVAOLINVOVASVLOMIUV 
WIVO7VXAAWIVLOdA7ZAVIVARAdIL SVT 
1OVAFd LYVHOOZ3IV7VHANVIVVWALWEY 
>3VVAOHNVAO LA F4a> IVOUAMIOWINIV 
+SANIWAVOGAIVABISNVIATHIVAATIOVA 
IhVAATVOX ADSI MIVAA A TAASIAIVOUZIVE 
WEA ABLE VIP FUMMATNVA! JANVOU 13490 
MUTA AS A LMIN AHWINASALANVWSV UO 
WAN LOWAl wary WLAVVEFUWIV HAV 
ABVILFVIVAVANON A VVALASVV0O8S 
B/V L OWAHISIVLWVINSdILdaUIZIOUOd LY 
ViIVANAIdVILVAVSOUV SaSVWILIVIVEO 
V eZ HWIVadW! LAdVAsTIVASTSUVIS 
JAN MOUS IVNAR L'a KASONSWWdAAAVILVS 
MLN UNL OV IWAV ES WHA LHI 3 VIAL OW dL 
HAVABUVIEDOSM LIV IW AAW UA & Ol HL Bulllllilid VIII 1 
VU AAV ES AVA HaliiiiiiAIVWESIODVILHIVAV ED VAR 
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been partly obliterated, the stone seems complete. I therefore 
assume (1) that we have the opening of the inscription in the 
first line ; (2) that most of the lines are complete on the left 
side; (8) that the long line 24 is nearly complete, and as the 
addition of two letters makes it run into the following line, the 
number of letters to the line throughout the inseription is about 
45. So far as I know, Kirchhoff ((essh. d. Gi. Alph.) is tho 
only person who has published any detailed account of the 
inscription, and he has not advanced very far. Of the two 
symbols explained above, only one, \\, occurs in this inscription, 

‘The alphabet used is as follows:—A B Z A E or? BF Has 
the aspirate, ongeas efa, @1KAMM XONPETYO+ 
and WW. Symbols occuring once and probably imperfect are 
X, Land I. bis perhaps the old form of B, as in Lycian, 

Of the explanations proposed in the following notes, I am 
conscious that many .aro exceedingly doubtful; but I have 
offered many suppositions in the hope that some happier wit 
may either be helped by them to reach the truth, or at least 
de warned aguinst error. 

It is probable that Sillyon was, like Side and Aspendos, a 
Greek colony, though we do not know what was the mother 
city. In a barbarous country, where the Greek clement was 
not strong, the speech of the colonists became very corrupt ; and 
Arvian tells us of the neighbouring city of Side that the dialect 
there spoken was tnintelligible. 

‘The similarity to the modern Greek is often striking: but, «s 
my acquaintance with the modem language is slight, T have 
refrained from mentioning any such analogy exeept where it 
was necessary to give support to the explanation proposed. It 
is interesting to find this advanced post of Hellenic civilisation 
in the midst of barbarous surroundings passing so early over 
the same path of change in respect of vocalisation that Greece 
itself afterwards more slowly traversed. At the same time we 
might expect to find in the inscription non-Greek words, and 
certainly there are many which I cannot explain; but till the 
general character of the inscription is better ascertained, mere 
ignorance would not justify one in declaring words to be 
non-Greek. 





2 Unless 284 in line 9 is mistake of engraver or copyist 
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‘With regard to the age of the inscription, Kirchhoff remarks 
(Le) that this can hardly be fixed. The fixed and 
‘writing shows that itis not very old. ‘The style of the letters is 
almost exactly that of the Ionic alphabet used in the inscrip- 
tions at Abu Simbel ; hence any influence of the Ionic maust have 
Deen exerted not later than the end of the seventh century 3.0, 
But it is not certain that Sillyon learned the alphabet from 
Tonia; it may have got it from Argos, as the neighbouring 
‘Aspendos was an Argive colony.? 

Other considerations also, I think, mark the inscription as of 
no early date, In the first place, though the dialect is clearly 
Dorie, I faney that occasionally it shows traces of the influenco 
of the Attic language and civilisation, And, secondly, the de- 
‘generation of the dialect has proceeded so far in the direction in 
which modern Greck or Romaic has altered that it is not easy 
to assign a very early date to the inscription, 

On the other hand, after Greek influence and literature had 
completely triumphed in Asia, it is probable that the public 
documents of such a city as this would be written in common 
rock, oat least that the ordinary Greek language would havo 
influenced it much more than is here the case. 

In the inscriptions on the coins of Perga the native dialect is 
retained till the second century 3.c.; but in that century the 

common Greck seems to bave established itsclf as the official 
Innguage, and begins to be employed on the coins. In tho coins 
of Sillyon there seems to be a gap between those of the third or 
second century 2,¢,, with the legend in the native dialect, and 
those with the Greek legend, which begin not long before the 
Christian era; so that we are deprived of evidence from this 
side as to the period when the provincial dinlect gave place to 
the.cultivated dialect as the language of the educated class and 
of public documents. In this inscription the alphabet is 
probably in a fluctuating condition, Whether learned from 
Tonia, or from Argos, or perhaps from Corinth, the alphabet 
vused in this state had retained the antique forms long after 
these had been modified all over Greece, But when this 
inscription was engraved, the usual Greek forms of the letters 

11 have only an early edition of accondingly I quote from memory 
Kirchho, Or. ipl, in which he and afew notes made in the British 
oes not mention Proplglin; and Museum. 
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were well known, and had in somo oases established themselves 
almost completely. ‘Thus E and B occur rogularly, exeopt in 
lines 2 and 8, where the old forms B and b are used. H, on the 
other hand, usually denotes the spiritus asper, but in one case at 
least it seems to be used as efa. It might therefore be safe to 
assert that the inscription dates between 300 and 150 Bc. 

As to the drift of the inscription, one or two passages 
might very well occur in an honorary decree; but the greater 
part does not suit well with such an hypothesis, Professor 
Sayce conjectures “that certain individuals, fifteen years after 
a plague, have dedicated a statue to Apollo Pythios, who 
destroys noxious things, and thet the community ratifies the 
deed, and settles the rites and ceremonies, processions, and the 
like, which have to be connected with the statue.” 


1. It is probable that the beginning of the inscription is 
intact, so that we must look for an invocation. Asef occurs as 
dative of Zeus, 0. I. G., Nos. 1869, 6832, and on the tomb of 
Midas the dative Favaeres occurs; s0 perhaps we may read— 

Bur) Ated A. (or A) eal HuYapoier. With Zeus A, and the 
holy (gods). 

A. may stand for alydyp, ‘ANp, or some other epithet. 
Zeus was one of the chief gods of Sillyon; for on coins wo 
sometimes find Zeus Aetophoros. 

In our insoription the diphthong ee is represented by E simply: 
ut in the dative of the third declension the et has a different 
character and origin from the ordinary Greck diphthong, and 
hhenee it appears here in a different spelling. AvFs, is also a 
possible reading. On the loss of the nasal before A it is sufi- 
cient to refer to Deecke, Siegismund, and Abrens. 

Friedlinder suggests that MATE may be the beginning of 
the name of Magydos, a city of Pamphylia; but as 2 is else- 
where the symbol for gamma, probably we should read MAFE...’ 
It may possibly begin an accusative ease of a proper name, and 
the rest of the line might be read 

Hele BAVWLY a [Bord 


2. YMAP, possibly the Attic tmép. After it the copy in 
Bockh, C..G., reads KAI A, &e. Comparing this with 


2 Bezzenberger has MATE . 
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Hirschfeld’s reading, we find the word eai[e]api¥as suggests 
itself, which would bring the inscription down to a very late 
date, Comparing the end of this line with line 21, we may 


read— 
an’ edmpalEias. 
8, ety implies such a form as el[Ae]ro, Op. Bordcerv, 
line 8. With Woux...as compare Youtrous, line 14. The 


rest of the line is— 
al BUY 0s Hay... 


4, ...,ama wegpayévos && emrefiyais ad var or wok 
alway. eexpazsvos from xpaive, ratified or consummated, or * 
perhaps for xeypnnévos. éF with dative case is known in several 
Peloponnesian dialects, ajuYes seems to occur, line 19, as 
nominative plural; here possibly the genitive occurs, 

5. BY a md()Be wal Bea Fer{i]Y(a) deed Auuns (1) oa... 
A verb from caéw ocours to our mind—‘has preserved our 
city for fifteen years from pestilence.’ According to Curtius, 
Avun and Royds axe connected (though this connection is not 
favoured by Fick, and another is preferred in Vanigek); and 
here perhaps we have such a form in the gender of the one with 
the sense of the other. Or it is possible to take wun in the 
sense of Adu. ‘The v had already acquired the sound that it 
has generally in modern Greck ; and the word is spelt according 
to the sound, ‘Tho double @ is expressed only once, as Sie 
amund has shown to happen in the shorter Pamphylian insorip- 
tions, ‘The same rule holds sometimes in Lycian ; see Schm, 
N.L, St. p. 9. 

&Ya with tho parasitic sound. In modern Smymniote Greek 
ivre is pronounced, as the people of Sillyon evidently pro- 
nounced it, with the + made sonant and with a very faint 
sound of v; and in some mouths the » disappears completely. 
Fex[i]¥a, no doubt Férea became Feria, as in severe Doric 
*reds becomes ériés, though the general rule in Doric is that 
ea in this case is either left unchanged or contracted to 9 (Ahr. 
Dial, Dor. §§ 28 and 30): and then the parasitic sound was 
developed. dx for dx’. 


6. bca xai rwdFeca méca. It seems probable that doa and 
wéoa are corvclative. rydFeoa seems thini plural of the weak 
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aorist. We should expect the other spirant from a verb whose 
stem was originally ria- Ya- ; but Ahrens has shown in various 
places (eg. on Inscriptions from Olympia, in Philol. vol. xxviii.) 
how F passes into ¥ and é, and the reverse change is quite a3 
easy. We find inmodem Greek ypderaya as first singular im- 
perfect of xpaorde for xpoorée, which shows to what changes the 
spirant in verbs in -a@ was liable. Professor Sayce suggests 
that raFes is first person dual. 


7. dlp) Opdmoier mepripey ¢ a\\ravor He\Norais. Original 
vr in this inscription is written 8; here for original v8 we havo 
7. As Siegismund (1. c) and Kirchhoff both point out, this form 
is quite certain. MEPTIPENI porhaps weprrnpetv i. Tt is in 
that case doubtful if the socond E stands for ¢, 9, or et (Ahrens, 
§ 37). ‘The 7 was evidently pronounced as in modern Greek, 
and the word was spelt according to the sound. ep for rept 
perhaps also in 26. HEWOTAIE for the Attic éoprats: the 
genesis of this form is doubtful, just as it is hard to say whether 
‘mori was formed from soprt or ftom port. Probably the latter 
is the case, and there has been no loss of quantity; then with 
the intermediate He\\por} we may compare Eporis and épori} 
of Hesychius. Similarly, in &dfa, the Epirote form for édxazea, 
2 or p has been lost. The root is spay or Gpax, with tho 
equivalent forms rapy, rapay, Sapax, or with Xin place of p. 
Hence the noun @adae-1a and Sade-ta or Sdax-ia, Here also 
it is impossible to say what was the exact form that preceded 
Baga, whether SrdEa or 84dEa. Perhaps it might be better to 
take the form HeWMorais. The rough breathing is inorganic, as 
in HeYapoot. 

8, eBordcerv d(v)8pt¥ dva karacracat. (See note on 1.13) 
BfAowar is the usual Doric form for Bodrouat (Abr. Dial. D. 
§19, 9). dv8pcY va apparently the Attic év8pidyra, 

9. pasflle wal pHe¥anijrs xab ég’ HéYorai[s wai, 1 
suspect that in the first letters is concealed a dative of a noun 
connected by cal with ¢HeY adjre: translate ‘for his... . and 
magnificence both at the public festivals and...” pHeYadjre 
and pHe/aXy, line 23, are evidently forms of peyadérqre and 
perdi, Professor Sayeo, who first observed this, also quoted 
the lengthening of a final short vowel in Homer before péya as 
illustrative of the ivitinl wH, In fact, we have here a clear proof 
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of that rough pronunciation which, as Hartel (Hom. Stud.) 
contends, gives length to the syllable preceding. He maintains 
that this full and strong sound of 4, 2, », p, was older than 
‘Homer, and had so far disappeared in his time as to require the 
verse-arnis to help it to lengthen the preceding short. With 
pHeYadqre for peyadérnre, of. Latin saluté for saloatati, derived 
from salva, Sanskrit sarea, Greek 6fos, We have here another 
instance of the weakness of gamma in Pamphylian ; just as in 
modern Greek it tends to pass into ¥. [With pa: He of. Cypr. 
Jay, Lat. rus} 


10, mas pavervs kal wHle¥a[d... Jrus eal 8[.... Maverus 
is perhaps a proper nafne: it occurs on coins in the legends 
MENETYEZEAYYA and EAYYAMENETYS, whero Kirch- 
hoff (as quoted by Friedliinder, 2, «) takes dua for fyhuya, 
and understands MENETYE as the name of the artist, In 
that case ras cannot be the Greek adjective, ‘all.’ In the 
Moveetoy published by the Evangelical School in Smyrna (rep. 
page 80) arc two short inscriptions found together at Narli- 
eui, One contains the word MoAéaeos, the genitive of a well- 
known Lycian name. ‘The other has the name ‘Awzras, 


1, arédue Etetdovro [. J &ileJaaripes. In the last word I 
give the form used by Kirchboft. 


= rarefépfovro Ka... aire ocours also 
see note on 23. 

















12, rafoe kauns 
lines 14, 17, and 2: 


18, The last words evidently correspond to the Attic wal 6 Bov- 
Aépevos, Kirchhoff considers SwAsjuervs as the form here used. 
This would imply a prosent indicative corresponding to a 
supposed Attic form Bovdéouas, future Boudfoouas; cp. Lesb. 
gOmus, Att. Gude. Perhaps EAY implies -evro, in which case 
wwe might possibly have e48evro eal ézylay ely, with vy in dylav 
becoming 4, iz. Y,as in MPENAL, and EIE = er Yn. It is 
impossible to read EIE directly as ely, sinco the diphthong « is 
in this alphabet given by the single symbol e; but it is easy to 
understand ¢ as the parasitic Y developed after e1 before a 
vowel. [Bezzenberger makes ‘xd@m8v the first word in tho 
Tine] 


14. [eJaon(») Wouen édi(p) Feyéron, earns, see line 28, ‘The 
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termination -ov becomes -v also in fapv, lines 22, 31, The half 
obliterated symbol between dX and éxéro is like the relies of 
aE, but line 24 seoms to require the F before éyéra. At the 
same timé, it must be remembered that the inscription is 
capricious in its spelling. In line 4 wéduv oceurs, though per- 
haps v belongs to the following word, or the v is retained before 
a vowel, ‘Translate ‘let him have « xaivis, a house, a state, 
which seems to give a good sense. With the other reading 
zréus must be the nominative to éxére, or else \\ouedmods 
must be a compound and stand as the nominative. Kirchhoff 
understands at the end of the line & wa, in which case it is not 
casy to see what can be made of xav; eat is given in 0. I. G. 
‘The o in é is supported by the analogy of EEAYWHOE ; and 
we have then, line 13, v, the article with smooth breathing; 
and here 6, the neuter relative with rough. On xaivis see 
note 1, 23, 


18, dyreoba = dypels8o = aipeledw with Kirchhoff seems 
a certain reading. 

1G. Bieacriipes xa) dpyypdras wy eEdyalyrs. dpyypdras, 
‘or more probably dpyupérat (0 Kirchhoif), are possibly public 
officials like the dpyvporauiai under the empire at Athens, &e. 
G.I. G No, 884, &. 

17. amipwras wa(r)Gavéra wasvi(y) \Noteov wddx). ea(r)- 
davérw, Kirchhoff, and quite independently Professor Sayce ; 
here and line 27. In this line and 27 possibly we have 
jreiparas. 

18, Buealeripes 88 nal dpyypdras duciay 
third plural analogic aorist of dvinus. p 








19. Bife]aorfipes at the end is clear ; but several other Giroek 
forms are certainly hidden in the earlier part, which some 
happier wit may discover, é& SeuehaYa may be preposition 
and nouv, ajs¥es probably sets, in which the rough breathing 
is not original. OAY perhaps -ovro. 

20; Kirchhoff corecis 2 to A, and understands yévevran 
At the end of the lines come the words of line 16, i) &kéryarre, 
Hence HAIPE must be ono word, though afpe? seems unsuit- 
able here and inconsistent with the form in line 15. 
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21, -0(p)ro dua tmpéer wHe....8 dn” eimpaltlas]. dua 
-mples Professor Sayce suggests; five letters, or perhaps four, 
are lost. 


S50 Jes reph yépas HeYapd ye[yév]qrat xavi Gea, epi, 
though perhaps ‘ep in line 26. HiYapv for lepdv. kav, 
possibly a preposition ; perhaps xav in 14 is connected. 

23, al pHeY Ady xains Bua Byos, Sua. AIMOE, Bjuos, 
seems a certain explanation, given by Professor Sayce. We 
may perhaps understand, ‘let a great xaiws, both people and 
+++) be held : about twelve letters are lost at the end, which 
might contain the lost noun followed by gore. In Hesychius 
Prof, Sayce discovered the forms xaivlras, dbegovs 4 dBeddds, 
and kaivira, d.¢q. No doubt xaivs is akin. Now just as 
pdropes, which must originally have meant brothers, came to 
denote the members of a (political or) religious brotherhood, 
nd gave rise to ¢parpia as the name of that brotherhood, 80 
perhaps it may have happened to xdew. The rough breathing 
zainras implies a lost letter, probably sigma, We might sup- 
pose a xaivs to be some sort of religious assembly, the members 
of which were called dows; and from xals again may have 
come xaiverns. 

24-5, wdkis dye Feyérw xa dm[pa]ras BéFa 

ral... .. 79 AnfedJor xab opofu eal, 

dyebha is clearly &Fe6Xa from root vadh, with F becoming 3 
see Curtius, Gr., and compare modern Greek @youpos, unripe, 4c, 
GFepos. We may understand de@Xa in the senso of dérous, 
ynmes. bfa perliaps for Attic Body. opofu is an accusative 
of the socond declension ; ef, HINAPY, lines 22, 31. 
epi? ai[ra? 7], 

27, FEE. Professor Sayce and Kirchhoff both understand 
&, but ea8Cavére or xarBayéra, which they also suggest, leaves 
an E unexplained between the two words, E+El, Professor 
Sayce én. 

29. dds wyoa?? 

30. nal Avéova Mér[vor].... a4 -wep. Kirchhoff takes 
the form AréxNova; but it is hardly justifiable to double the 




















26. Professor Sayce suggests éycia@at: 
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consonant, as Ahrens (Oypr.) has proved in regard to the 
Cyprian form of this name, which he takes as Awhovs in the 
dative, comparing AmXovy, the Thessalian form, inép ? Smdp, 
in line 2? 

B1. yépa]s HeYapd aif... 

B2. $epo\\ ove(y looks like an optative form. 

34. xaréyo(p)rs, Kirchhoff, [earsyorro, Bezzenberger] 





W. M. Ramsar. 


Nore—Since the above was in type an article by Dr. A. 
Bezzenberger entitled Zur Beurteilung des pamphytischen Dia- 
lekts, has appeared on the same subject, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrdige zur Kunde der indogermanischon Sprachen, v. 4 (1880). 
Bezzenberger, however, adds little to our knowledge of the 
inscription; the phonetic value of W is unknown to him as 
well asthe meaning of MHEIAAH, and he misreads the title of 
“Artemis on the coins of Perga MANAYAZ. But the following 
suggestions of his are worthy of attention, Tn line 10 he 
proposes to read [ai]rJs wal 8(@405). I believe MANETYE to 
signify ‘priest, and adopting Bezzenberger’s proposal would 
therefore render the whole line: ‘every priest, and the nobility 
itself and people.’ In line 11 he reads @EFElzoXu, and with 
the compound \WOIKYMOAIE compares ‘epazéaos in tho 
Akarnanian inscriptions (Cauer, Delectus, Nos. 98,99). In line 12 
the word Sxxaoripas in the Lokrian inscription of Naupaktos 
(Zhen, Mus, 26, 30) seems to settle the doubtful vowel of the 
corresponding word in the inscription of Sillyon, Bezzenberger 
explains &yeOAa as ‘instruments for the sacrifice,’ comparing 
OscOra and the glosses dyoy and dyés in Hesykhios. He 
farther compares 5p0Fv (line 25) with dpova’ zyop6ij (in Hesykb.) 
and the Umbrian arvia and Latin aru-spex, though he allows 
that pos is also possible, In line 27 he suggests is (=és) Fee 
éedéeay, comparing dveay in-line 18, which is certainly third 
person plural like the Boeotian dyé@.ay, mapelay (Fiibrer : De 
Dialect Boeotico, p. 12). We may further compare the Kyprian 
‘earéBryav, as well as dvéBevay (Bull, de Corr. hell. ii, 589) and 
the vowel of éyeva and ela, There is little probability in 
Beazenberger’s proposal to read dart, akin to Skt. samd, 
H. S—VOL. I 8 
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English summer, in line 21, and his rule that o does not beome 
viwhen no nasal follows is rendered doubtful by the variable 
character of the writing to which Mr. Ranisay has drawn 
attention. 

‘To tun to palaeography, I was led to give the value of or 
tothe Karian Y, also written Y, from its identity with the 
Kypriote |#! or Y on the one side, and the Kilikian !¥ (final s) 
on the other. Ido not think that the Pamphylian A can be 
compared with the Kypriote )\( since the latter character is a 
ate simplification of )( or Y and has the value éf oa, On the 
other hand, if we examine the different forms of the Kypriote 
characters for ki and Ja, we shall see that an early form of the 
character for u (or rather eu) was \\. I may add that I shall 
in future speak of the Asianic, rather than of the Kypriote, 
syllabary, since, as I have shown in an Appendix to Dr, 
Schliemann’s ios, the Kypriote syllabary was really a branch 
of one once used throughout Asia Minor. 

Bodjuevvs in line 13 is an interesting form, similar to the 
Arcadian dBueyjuevos, Elean xabadsjuevos, Lesbian xadsvevos, 
Boeotian dBiee/uevos, and Delphian xadefyevos, Compare, too, 
Gdcryiuevos, Od. 4, 807. 

‘The resemblances between the dialect of Sillyon and that of 
Kypros (such as the change of final -o into -v, the loss of tho 
nasal before a dental, the use of yod and digamma, and the 
employment of && with the dative) have a bearing upon the 
language of Homer. ‘The Homeric d8poriis for dvBpords (1.16, 
857, xxii. 363), as already been conjectured to be a Oyprism, 
‘and we may now couple with it the lengthening of a final 
short vowel before wéyas and its compounds, noticed above 
by Mr. Ramsay. At any rate, the other resemblances between 
the Kyprian and Pamphylian dialects make it not improbable 
that the same rough pronunciation of the first syllable of péyas 
characterised the dialect of Kypros as characterised the dialect 
of Sillyon. 

It will be useful to add here the Pamphylian Games foam 
in Hesykhios and elsewhere, which have been collected by 
Bezzenberg 

GB0ur" Hhuaxéy, Tlaupideos (Hlsykh.). 

ABSBas’ 6 ‘Adonis imd Tepyalay (Eiym. Mag. 4, 58, made 
a Persian word by Hesykh.). 
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ayov" é Mépy rhy tkpecay ofrws xadodow (EL). 

ayis* ... &v Mépyn lépera Apréwibos (EL). 

aypaxdpas* tps rs bd Taugudtay (EL). 

aBpl* dvBpl. Tayginor (HL). 

AfPeov" 4 AOnva wapd Mangunous (HL). 

alBeros’ alerés, Tepyatoc (H., Et. If. 28, 7). 

dpelvacis’ H8cocpor bd Mepyaloy (Et. AL, 82, 50). 

Apevpa: depts bard Wepyaien (HL). 

Bovpieumdpicoos’ #} Sumedos. Tepyatoc (HL). 

Sevyapd: 6 rérrif mapa Sibyjrais (H.). 

leris* 8 lerivos, Hepyatos (HL). 

ragtas* Epxvvos. Tlepyator (EL). 

xopxépas* Bpvis. Tlepyatoe (EL). 

Addun* Bédvn. Tepryaios (HL). 

Adya* yoyyMs. Tlepyatoe (EL). 

mmpla* A(o)réB.0e Thy xdpay 70d dypod (HL). 

capartovs* ras pawiSas (? pawddas). Tepyator (HL). 

ctotrapos mépbif. Mepyaior (HL). 

tp1iaxov iudrov. “SerévB.0t (EL). 

Broyos* eparés. Tepyator (H.) & = 4 (sa) ; though of the 
Salaminian tyyeuos* ovddaf’ (HL). 

ervioy* pnBiniy 6885. Tapgirioe (H.). Does this denote 
the great highway from Sardes to the Bay of Antioch ? 

"By 88 &épe rénq éyet 6 airds ‘HpaxdelBys rods TI 
gudious drws yalpe 76 B, rporiBévras abrd wavrds govi- 
evr0s. 73 yobr dios PéBos aci* xal 7d déuos BaBEaos" 
obra 88 gnar xai 70 pov dpovho Aéyouss, Kal repomopévos 
88 dpouBS (Eustath. ad Hom. 1654, 20). 

“EGos 88 exouer Awpidoy twks ds yap (oi) ‘Apyeios kal 
Adxaves wad Tappidsor wad "Bperprets wal "Opiérreos, évBeray 
100 & mowodvres, Sacciay xapdrrouer trois eripepopévors peviie- 
ow, 6s én 109 moujou roffar Kal Bovoda Bov'éa’ xab 
povaixd po'nd (Etym, Mag 391, 12). Compare wains quoted 
by Mr. Ramsay. 





A, HL Sayce, 


w 
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ON SOME IONIC ELEMENTS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Axon the happy circumstances which in the fifth century 3.0. 
fuvoured the development of Hellenic art must be reckoned as 
‘an important element the peculiar distinctions and relations of 
the Hellenic dialects. These relations were such as it would 
probably be difficult to parallel, ‘The several idioms, most of 
them separately cultivated up to the standard of literature, differed 
from each other sufficiently to make their broad characters 
readily perceptible, and yet resembled each other sufficiently to be 
mutually intelligible, Each of the great branches of the cousin- 
hiood had its own characteristic product, and the total of these 
vwas the common inheritance of the nation. ‘The language thus 
resembled an organ with several sets of stops; poetry was at 
once provincial and classic; and the literature enjoyed by o 
folicitous balanco the conficting advantages of fixed and 
fluctuating speech. That the great artists of Athens perceived 
their own strength is in a general way sufficiently obvious. 
‘The distinction between the Doric chorus and the Attic dialigue 
is alone a proof of the fact. But it seems not unlikely that 
loser examination may reveal to us more subtle applications 
of the same method, and that, besides the keener perception 
which we may thus gain of the tone and fecling of particular 
asiages, we may even be able to employ our knowledge of 
such laws as an instrument of criticism and interpretation, 
This paper is an attempt to represent under this aspect the 
fucts respecting the use by the three tragedians of the substantives 
and adjectives in -oovvos and -oovvy. 

As it happens that some of the words so formed are among 
‘the most wide-spread and familiar in the Greck language, we 


2 Fora very fall list of these forms see Lobeck, Putholoyia, Diss. IV, cap. 6, 
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perhaps hardly realise the extremely limited and special range 
‘which belongs to them asa class, As free elements of com- 
position ready to combine with a fresh stem at the pleasure of 
‘the writer, these terminations can hardly be said to exist out 
of the dactylic verse of the rhapsodists and the gnomie writers 
who borrowed their instruments. ‘There we find them in 
profusion, not only eagpoatvn, Sixatoavvn, and such trite terms, 
ut trroOmnoatvn, xepdoativn, wrenrocbyn, frroaivn, -mBbavvos, 
even Beuscroovun, with many more, In fact the class appears 
in the dactylic poets as a perfectly normal formation, limited, 
‘we must suppose, only in the number of words actually current, 
and not in the possibility of further production... But to these 
conditions the Greek language generally, and in particular the 
idiom of Attic prose, presents a sharp contrast. Not only is the 
character of the class narrowly defined, but its produetiveness is 
altogether extinct. 

If we may take Thucydides—and where else are we to 
look ?@—as representing the prose Attic vocabulary of the 
‘middle and latter part of the fifth century, we find that with 
the exception of uvnuécvvoy, « monument (v. 11), the few terms 
of the kind which he employs are all ethical, cwppoovrn, 
arpaypootyn, dverrernuootim, Sixasootyn, adpoodvn, ant 
possibly one or two which I have overlooked. Now it is 
obvious that the mere existence of these words in the literwy 
Attic of Thucydides’ time is no proof that the suffix -ootvm 
was native to Athens or familiar to her streets, Ethical 
abstract terms of this sort are only required after a certain 
progress in thought and style, and as a matter of fact the first 
ethical writers in Greece were the gnomic poets, in whom these 
forms are actually found in great frequency. How and whence 
they came there has been already hinted. 

But much more significant than the frugality of Thucydides 
in this species is the caution and reluctance, so to speak, with 
which he employs it at all: cwgpoovvn and drparypootyy occur 
with moderate frequency, but Suacoovvn is more than once 
avoided by the periphrasis 73 8lxatov, and allowed only in ii., 64, 
ras Suolas xdperas pi) dvriBiSévau aioxpdy paXrov #) ras werd 
Bixarootyns piv BpednGeloas es ddixlay 88 drodBopevas, 
where it is plain that the substantive is necessary to the 
antithesis; dvervormnootym in like manner is foreed upon him 
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(v. 7) by the need of a euphonious counterpoise to dumeipla, and 
dgpoovvm (i. 122) is introduced with an explanation very like 
an apology to the effect that it is the proper word to express 
‘the exact negative idea which the speaker desires to denote— 
émi tiv mrelorous 8) Brdyacay xatagpévnow xexwpyare, 
4) de 700 wodrods ofddreww 73 evdyrioy Bvopa dbpootvn wero 
véuaaras, Tn the later Attic writers we have a larger list, but 
apparently of the same quality. As we are concerned only 
with the fifth century, it is unnecessary to descend further. 
Now this contrast between the language of the rhapsodists 
and that of Atti prose cannot be wholly explained—if it be 
an explanation—by classing the forms in question as poetical, 
for Pindar is quite as scanty as Thucydides. edfpootwa, good 
cheer, is in some vogue with him, but if we add to that a 
few ‘single examples, pynuoadva (Ol. viii. 74), Seoméavvos 
(Pyth, iv. 267), $ikogpsavvas (Ol. vi. 96), we shall be near the 
full amount. Further, the practice of the rhapsodists in 
respect of this termination is more liberal than that of Attic 
prose or of other literature generally, not only in the sense, but 
in the etymological form of the words for which it is permitted. 
With tho remarkable and perhaps unique exception of 8ixa.o- 
aivn, every extant Attic word of this type is based upon a 
recognised stem in -ov-, cw$pov- cwppootvn, drpayyor- derpay- 
poctyn, and so forth. Even 8eoxéowos (if this really was 
in the fifth century counted an Attic word at all) is scarcely 
beyond the rule, for Séoroiva has the appearance of a feminine 
from a stem in » (Beoror-ya), though as a matter of fact it 
appears that this v was part of a suffix, Seomor-ma (Curtius), 
But ‘Epic’ use iguores the rule altogether; xepSov- (xépBwv 
Lat, cerdo) no doubt existed, but Soudoctem, kderroatvn, 
leroobm, rokocdvm, Ccurerootwn, and others, amply prove 
that in the Epos such a form as Suxatoodyn would exhibit no 
peculiarity. We may add that the cognate adjective in -éevvos 
seems scarcely to have gained any footing in common Attic at 
all.’ If now we ask the cause‘of this difference between the 
literary language of different schools, the explanation suggests 
itself ‘that it is due to the Ionian or Asiatic origin of Epic 
poetry, and that the forms in -éevvos, -ovym were in their 








+ Compare Lobeck, 1. ¢ 
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free development a characteristic mark of the Greek spoken 
in Asia, which passed thence into other idioms, and ultimately 
into the common language of the Hellenic world, under con- 
ditions determined by the historical descent of ‘the various 
species of literature and branches of knowledge. ‘The History 
of the Asiatic Herodotus, though composed for general audiences 
at a time when ‘intercourse must have been tending to obliterate 
local peculiarities in cultivated persons, nevertheless does 
exhibit, together with its many other Tonic peculiarities, a 
‘treatment of -oowvy quite different from the Attic as represented 
in Thucydides. Herodotus has no scruple about Sixacoovn, 
he uses Sovdoodym readily, and upon occasion Searroadvy 
(arbitrary power), and he even slips into the provincialism, as 
we might call it, of iii. 27, méyyu opéas xarabétas dou70d 
xaxis mpriEavros xapusouva raira rrovéewy. In this state of 
the question it becomes a matter of considerable interest 
to examine the examples offered by the Attic Tragedians, who 
employ such words, not indeed very frequently, but certainly 
without respect to the Attic rule as we should gather it from 
other evidence. If we are right in conjecturing that, during 
the period in which the great tragedians wrote, the termination 
-oavym stood in the prose and colloquial speech of Athens upon 
a narrow if not precarious footing, while in the large mass of 
popular poetry, the tale of the bard and the proverb of the 
moralist, the same termination was prevalent and characteristic 
—then it is impossible to suppose that Aeschylus and his 
successors can have introduced such forms into the midst of 
their works without regard to the association which they would 
carry to the ears of the audience, any more than a poet of our 
‘own day could suddenly and without reason introduce a frag- 
ment in the idiom of Buns, or make the archaisms of the 
Elizabethan age fit unobserved into a composition essentially 
modern, or use the familiar phraseology of the Bible or the 
Prayer-book exactly as if it had never been heard before. 
Such associations may of course be utilised with the most 
admirable effect, indeed to have power over them is the very 
perfection of linguistic art; but they cannot with impunity be 
ignored. The practice of the tragedians then will give us a 
‘erucial test for the correctness of our hypothesis, and at the 
same time if a large number of examples should prove to be 
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consistent with the hypothesis, we shall understand them better 
by their mutual aid, and also obtain the means of discrimination 
in others of ‘more diftculty. 

But before entering upon this examination I wish to limit 
precisely the conclusion to which it is intended to lead. With 
the vexed questions relating to the history of the Tonic and 
old Attic dialects we have not any immediate concer. It 
would be nothing or very little to my present purpose if there 
was once a time when the speech of Athens was indistinguish- 
able from the speech of Miletus, and if at that time words in 
<oovm were equally familiar at both places. We are to look 
neither forward nor backward from the fifth century, the age 
of tragedy, In tragedy, as will appear, these words are used. 
in such circumstances only as point to language and literature 
of Asiatic growth or descent. ‘The instances are far too 
numerous and diverse to be attributed to accident, and the 
fact of peculiarity remains equally true and important, whether 
it be the peculiarity of archaismi or of modernism. Indeed both 
explanations might be true at once. Some words might be 
survivals from an older Attic, others recent or contemporary 
importations from the living Ionic. However, I dismiss this 
extraneous discussion and come to our proper field. 

‘We will begin upon a knot quite sufficiently tough to try the 
edge of our instrument— 


pnp’ § wérea viper 
Gein’ ing qvedug xpdros dvrlradoy Zeds, 
pn®' divicaus Beods datas Bolvass woriecoplva 
Boupévors, rap’ 'Xeeavod warpis doBeoroy époy, 
588 in8? ddlrome Xéyous. 
AXX4 pot 168° euuévor 
kal prhror’ deraxely 
986 71 Bapoadéars 
‘hy paxpiv relvew Biov eric, gavais 
Bupay adbaisoucay ev ebgpoatvais. (Aesch, P. V. 529). 


‘The lines of the antistrophe answering to 533-5 are these : 
Ziiva yap ob spopsav 
543 (Bla yviug ciBa 
Orérous day, TponnBed, 
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‘The metrical discrepancy between 534 and 543 has been 
much discussed ; 007’ for 788 may be easily accepted, but with 
deference to the opinion of Hermann, who wrote pdna, I will 
venture to insist that dAAd is right and necessary, and so is 
Dindorf’s punctuation (as above), nccording to which roGro refers 
to the words 8d 71, 7.2. The commencement of the- sentence 
dda por without a conjunction is highly objectionable, and 
the proposed use of uéXa different, as the index will show, from, 
the use of Aeschylus. Moreover when it is prayed that this 
may not be erased from the wax tablet of mind—for that is the 
metaphor implied in éeraxe/n—‘this’ must be some maxim or 
sentence which might naturally be inscribed there. We do not 
pray that we may remember our own prayers. Such a sentence 

we have in what follows, Surely it is sweet to increase the lengthen- 

ing life with hope assured, satisfying the soul in festal cheer— 
prudent reflection upon the advantages of contented comfort 

and the danger of risking your peace for a forbidden ideal, It 

is so far then encouraging for our search that these lines con- 
taining the word eigpoadvas are not s0 disposed in the context 
but that we may rationally suppose them quoted or adapted from 

some other place, It remains to see whether they offer any 

positive evidence that they are. Now their vocabulary is highly 

peculiar; Sapeadéos seems to be used this once only in the 

whole of extant tragedy, and that although it is fairly common 

in Attic prose, early and late; it occurs also in Homer; dards 

again is found in Aristophanes, Plato, Kenophon, but not in 

Sophokles, not in Euripides, and in Aeschylus only this once; 
ddalvew and (we may add without assuming the point we are 

to prove) etgpoodvas descend at least from the Epos, where 

Guuds edppociryow lalverar actually occurs (L. and Se, 8. 0. 

eégpooiyn), Taking all this together, the reader will, I think, 

agree that such an aggregation of curiosities can hardly be 

fortuitous, and that Aeschylus in these lines must have had a 
precedent in some other poet, presumably not an Attic dramatist, 
and must have followed him somewhat closely. As a matter 
of fact he followed him word for word, for the maxim as it 
stands is an elegiac yudun scarcely modified, 


1986 74 Oapoaréaus paxpby Blov Eaioe relvew 
Gavais 7? anSalvew Buyydy ey ebpoovvars. 
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(it appears that we are hardly justified in altering the of §8u 
—t0 the Med—into a; if we are to alter at all, we had better 
replace the g in @apeadéais Gavais and ebfpoctvass.) To the 
overeat. in the theatre this reminiscence would probably give 
half its charm to the passage, just as a fine line in Tennyson 
or Milton is a thousand times finer when we can hear _in it 
the echo of the prophets or the psalms. 

T ought not perhaps to pass on without offering my word 
upon i8¢q in 548, which is of course more suspicious in pro- 
portion as the reasons for retaining dAAd in 534 have become 
stronger, Various suggestions have been made, a'révp, olédpeov, 
abréBovdos dv (Paley, ad loc), and probably others. ‘The ob- 
{ection to them is the difficulty of accounting for the MS, text; 
‘until this is done nothing is done. The correctors assume a 
gloss, but abrévous and abréBoudos would scarcely challenge 
explanation, while olégpay would challenge it,—and defy it, 
‘We must try for something more scientific. ‘The permutation 
of A and A is proved from so many cases in the MSS, of 
Aeschylus, that it has a strong advantage over almost any other 
assumption, Will it do anything for us here? iXig does not 
look hopeful, but we must remember that words have affinities 
of sound as well as of shape, and that such afinities have 
exercised a powerful influence upon copyists, as we may see 
from the confusion of « and y. Now if we pronounce the 
syllables «Sig and 98¢g in the ‘itacizing’ fashion of Inter Greek, 
wwe can hardly distinguish them. If then the uncial copy from 
which the Cod. Mediceus is descended had HAE Al and this was 
by mistake read HAEAl, we may safely affirm that the next 
scribe, particularly if he wrote from dictation, would be far 
more ‘likely to wander on into i8/q than to return to the 
unfamiliar and probably unintelligible #\ef. ‘That Aeschylus 
did use this Homeric word for vain or foolish we know from 
Heaychius, ddeds 6 madads (log, obe ddaiést) &pav, Aloythos 
(L. and Sc. . v.); and though we ought probably to write 
def, our MS. exhibits » for the Doric a with such frequency, 
not to say regularity, in all positions not final, that this 
difference does not affect the question. Tt is confirmation of 
this correction that upon the analogy of it we can put right 
9 perfectly senseless (Sas in Eur. Jon 101, The Delphian 
ministers of Phoebus are bidden upon the day of his festival— 
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dijwas dyabas rots 2Bedovow 
pavrevecbat 
qPédboons (Blas dxopalve, 


With whose tongue but their own should they utter words good 
or bad? For IAIAC write 1AGAC, genitive feminine from 
Treas, as TAéas from wAéws, and scanned, like Theas itself, as 
aspondee. From a propitious tongue good words come naturally 
enough. 2 

‘To proceed: the case of Persac, 584 foll. scarcely needs more 
than mention— 





oh 8 dvd yy Aowyrhy 

ode &ru mepoovouodvrat, 

ode ért Bacpopopodaw 
Bearoavvourw dvdyrass, 

088! &5 yfiy mporrtrvavres 

&kovras, (Halm for MS. épEovra:). 


The Persian councillors are Jamenting the downfall of their 
empire, which, as they forbode, must quickly follow the defeat of 
Salamis, Tiroughout the land of Asia the people suffer no more 
the Persian rule, nor pay tribute by masterful compulsion, nor 
worship with bowings down to the ground. The ‘Oriental’ tone 
of the chorus from which this quotation comes has been often, 
noticed, but the quotation is pure Asiatic. To Ionic belong 
the pronoun vol, and the of the terminations yy and *Acenosy" 
‘The MS. gives ’Ac(ay Sfv, but it is extremely probable from the 
rhythm alone that Meineke was right in restoring the adjective 
Aginvds ; the MS. reading is accounted for if we suppose the 
Tonic form ACIHNHIN to be the original. A corrector, 
hastily condemning this form in a Doric chorus, wrote 4 over 
the line; the cursive scribe reading this 4 as so often for a A, 
put it into the lime, and Doricizing as usual yjy and ‘Aodyy 
made what we now have. I have already suggested (Journal 
of Philology, ix. 147) that in the Cod. Med. the final when 
it occurs in a Doric: chorus ought to be regarded as a fact 
requiring explanation, I shall presently show that the imegular 
use of these Ionic forms for special effect was known to Attic 
drama, Saopds and Bacpodopeiy we know that the Tonians 
used in reference to their Persian governors, and we may 
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presume the same of wepeovoueiafas ;- Afeo@at again, which, if 
Sacuogopodvras and wrepsovoyeia@ac are present tenses, seems 
a certain correction of the MS. dpfovras, is from the Ionic 
vocabulary. It is needless to observe how much this Persian 
lament, or rather Hellenic pacan, for the deliverance of Ionian 
‘Hellas is enhanced by the significant transition to the phrases of 
the enslaved. Here then we may almost say that the presence 
of Searécuves would be strange if it were not a term borrowed 
from Tonic literature, and recognisable as such. But indeed 
if we could be sure that our ‘Tyréacus’ is genuine we might 
make short work, for the lines of Aeschylus are either the copy 
or the model of Tyrt. fragm. 4 (Bergk)— 


Gorep Bvor weydrous Sear reipsueros 
Beomoarvo.rs gépovres dvaryxains dard Nunpiis 
Susev mav boaey kapmdv dpoupa $pei— 


which, like most dactylic poetry, Athenian or Lacedaemonian, is 
palpably Tonic. Even if the resemblance of the two passages is 
accidental, we can see that ‘Tyrtacus’ and Aeschylus drew from 
the same stock. Following the dramatist, I should myself read 
in the elegy— 

Bearoavvoiot pépovres dvayealys td Avypis, 


under pitiadle compulsion of their lords, In the other text, 
Seordowor is taken to be a substantive, a use much more than 
Aoubtful, The cognate Seeroevyn appears, as has been already 
mentioned, in Herodotus (vii. 102), dpen} 1H Braxpeonion 3 
"EANds rip re weviqy drautveras Kad rip beomoctvny. 
adjective itself is attributed to no prose writer except oe 
in this as in other matters a very uncertain ‘ Atticitatis auctor,’ 
especially for the earlier half of the fifth century. Euripides 
puts both Secmécuvos and the correlative Sovdscuvos into the 
mouth of the Asiatic captive women who form the chorus of 
the Heewba ; they introduce themselves with their native 
“Bpic’— 

‘“ExéBn, oxovb mpés a” éudaOn, 

as Beoroovveus cxnvds mpodumodc’, 

I bernpdOnn... 

Bon. (100 foll.) 
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they recur to it in their self-lamentations— 


7 Boudsouvos mpds oleov 
rernbeia’ dpigouat ; (448). 
and it is their last utterance before leaving the stage— 
tre mpds Kuta cenvds re, Pldat, 
ray Beanootven meipacbpevat 
péxBav, oreppa yap aviryen. 

We know whenoe Euripides took Mdfowar, and may safely 
suppose that he took Seanécuvos also from the same vocabu- 
lary and with the same purpose, namely, to give the speech 
of his Asiatie women what we should call a little local colour. 
That Sermbovver ceva was for some reason a remarkable 
phrase to Athenian ears we may be sure from the parody upon 
it by the slave of Agathon, with which Aristophanes commences 
his most elaborate attack upon the Euripidean school of 
poetry— 

cignuos Tas toro Aads 

orbua ovyedpaas: ériinuet yap 

Blacos Movady eyBov weddOpeov 

rébv Beomoctvav pedorrordy (Thesin. 39). 


Now with all this in our-minds we shell perhaps be a little 
astonished when on turning to Chogph, 942, the triumph-song of 
the handmaidens over the deaths of Aegisthus and Klytaem- 
nestra, in a passage free from suspicion of Tonism we read as 
follows— 

enonodstar’ & Seamootvay Biuov 
dyaguyas kaxdy xad eredveov 7piBis 
Smah Buvty prarépow 


Bucoluou Tyas. : 
Pindar, who so often illustrates Aeschylus, no doubt has 


ody bpais mdvecos Beonoouvars (or Berroadyois’), Where no 
Epic or other such influence is visible, But then we have no 
evidence that Pindar shared the feelings which we find charac- 
teristic of the Attic poots. His words in -oovvy are rare, even 
very rare, but not used with consciousness of their origin. How 
‘Acschylus handled Beoméavvos.we have just seen. But what 
can we say then of Searoovver Biuav? We can say that 
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whatever may be the likelihood of such a phrase in Aeschylus, 
itis perfectly natural in the four lines above quoted. Tn spite 
of a certain clumsiness in their grammatical structure they are 
fine lines and a worthy pendant to the rest of the song. But 
they are only a pendant, and not an integral part of it, I have 
recently argued (Journal of Philology, ix. 114) from the contents 
and metrical structure of this ode that it contained, besides two 
strophes and two antistrophes, a ‘burden,’ which was sung after 
each ‘verse,’ though written only after the first, and which is 
in fact this very quatrain, érohodvgar’ d...réas. The song 
therefore is complete without it, and the notion that it wa 
added by a later though fairly competent hand for musical or 
theatrical reasons is not in itself inadmissible, Let us examine 
the internal evidence. It is not perhaps much that we find 
8 seemingly solitary instance of xp1 (instead of rp(Bos) in the 
sense of material waste as distinguished from the spending of 
time, attention, &. When we consider the large range of authors, 
including Aeschylus, who establish the contrary rule, we are 
Justified in noticing it as a peculiarity. But as it would 
not be less peculiar in a writer of 400 0, than in one of 
450 n.o,, it does not go far towards our point. But dvaqury is 
doubly and trebly suspicious. Neither dvagedyw nor any of 
its kindred are cited from any other Attic author, nor from 
any classical author at all, except Xenophon. And this is 
the smallest part of the objection. ‘The force of dvd in the 
compound is somewhat obscure, but must apparently be 
that of the prefix re-, Now Aeschylus among, several com- 
Pounds with this preposition has scarcely one of this force, 
Accident, it may be said. Yet Sophokles has six at least, 
dyadayBévew,ivapsuviccey, dvarvety, dvacrpigewy,dvacrpodyh, 
dvarl@qui. But there is much more yet. ‘The compounds of 
guyh were at no time common; the introduction into Attic 
Iiterature of the few which obtained vogue car be traced, and it 
commenced long after the date of the Choephoroe, Tn the fourth 
century we have xataguy}, droguy}, and Biagvy} (Plato); 
for rogup} and wepigvy} we raust descend to Josephus and 
Plutarch. OF these words-raraguyh only can be traced near 
to the period of Aeschylus. We find it in Herodotus, but 
among Attic writers not until Euripides who has it several 
‘times, in prose first in Antiphon and then in Plato and Aristotle 
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(once only, for in Eth, Wie, vii. 1, ey mevlg wal tals Normals. 
Buoruyiaus— 

dsmy oiovra araguyiy elvas [rods] gidous— 
we have a citation or adaptation from the New Comedy; 
compare the quotation 

ctv re BY epyonive, 

immediately below it). Of deguy}, mpogvyy, and other con- 
venient forms there is no trace. ‘To this negative and pre- 
sumptive evidence we may add a positive proof of a very curious 
Kind. The first seven books of Thucydides are apparently free 
from any such compound—this is what we should expect—and 
so is the eighth book, with the exception of a parenthetic clause 
‘in Chapter vi. vais wey adlyas BaBoy of ’APnvaior (orev: 
yap dy 5'Exdjorovros Bpaxelas ras dmoduyas trois évavrlous 
mapelxe) rly wdvror vleny rairrny ris vavwaxlas emimaipordrny 
3) dexor, a sentence, observe, separable from the context, antl 
found among the last words which Thuoydides wrote where 
we have every reason to look for the hand of his editor Xenophon. 
In short, dvaguy# is a word which from all indication no writer 
would have been likely to use before the close of the fifth 
century, and which no careful writer would have used at all 
Ina chorus of the Choephoroe it is somewhat startling. 

Either then this burden of four lines was inserted as I have 
suggested, or Aeschylus, for some reason which I do not at 
present perceive, filled it with peculiarities of phraseology. 
‘The choice between these alternatives is for our present purpose 
indifferent. 
¥, Passing to the Prometheus, 1054 foll, we strike into an entirely 
new vein— 





rouibe pévror ray dpevordjerey 
Bouretpar’ én 7 éorwy dxobea, 
rh yap edrelree ps) waparaiew 

4 rote riyn 5 Th yang pave 5 
EAN ob Sets 9 ai mnpoodvars 
Evyeduvoucar tals roibe rérav 
jerd rot Xopein’ be rayBe Bods, 
10) dplvas Spay Pubidon 
Bpovriis wienu! drépapvov. 
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« Now it was by no means through the Epos only, and by the 
mouth of the rhapsodists, that Hellas in Asia gave lessons to 
Hellas in Europe. Two important scienoos, two. beneficent 
and civilizing arts, had in Ionia, if not their earliest origin, 
at least their chief existing centre at the date of Attic tragedy 
—the arts or sciences of medicine and music. Tt is noedless to 
prove or dwell upon so notorious a fact. ‘The literary monu- 
nents of the Tonic gusve} remain in part to this day ; and though 
their music has unhappily become an almost insoluble problem, 
the place of its genius is stamped upon its very terms, dpyovia 
Avdia, dppovla @pvyla, vipos "Inévios, and the rest. The 
medical works which we know, and which date, the oldest of 
them, from the Euripidean rather than from the Aeschylean age, 
are in prose, and have suffered every possible depravation from 
the hand of time, but we may be sure that the Ionian Hippo- 
kkrates had precursors, and we have seen, or shall see, reason 
enough to believe that these students (whether their maxims 
were expressed in prose, or, which is not less probable, in verse) 
could not designate disease by any word more natural and 
characteristic than the word myudqvvas. But how are we to 
tell that wnusouvas in the Prometheus signifies disease at all? 
‘We could not tell with certainty from that one passage, In 
fet the received translation of ai mmponvvais ovyeduvovoas 
raix roi8e appears to be Ye who sympathize with his sufferings. 
But the rendering Ye who are affected swith his disorder, is 
equally admissible, and much more pointed. Or rather the 
point lies in this very ambiguity. ‘The words of Prometheus,” 
says Hermes, ‘are those of one clean out of his wits; ye too 
«art touched with his complaint : beware then lest the bellowing 
thunder tura your giddy heads’ But to feel sure of this view 
‘we ought to have some independent evidence that wnuéouvat 
‘was distinguished from other words for suffering by its associa 
tion with the Ionic medical vocabulary. Fortunately we have 
it, in a famous fragment of Euripides, cited by two authorities, 
Clement of Alexandria and Themistins (No. 965, Dind. 
ed. 1865, No. 902, Dind. ed. 1868. Is any advantage gained 
dy such changes of numeration ?)— 





2dBwes Boris ris toroplns 
Roye wdbnow, 
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pajre moduray én mnyooiyys, 
unre & a8bgous mpikias bpuay, 
GN dardrov eabopay icws 
kécpoy dryhpay, rf re awregrn 
[eat ben xa éor0s.] 

tots 88 rowodrows ob8éror’ aleypdy 
Epyav werkrnua mpooEet, 


Now here at least is a passage in which the Tonic forms are 
not a matter of speculation, mpyfias in 4, piavos in 5, are 
both of them MS, readings (see Dindorf, ed. 1868); in 3, 
Clement has myoedvp, in Themistius the quotation commences 
thus, obre moderév now ert mnpootvas o'r’ els dBéEous (or 
aBlcous) mprifias épudv. The hypothesis that rnuoodrps was 
the original reading accounts, as no other will, for these varieties, 
Properly considered Themistius really gives us éri wynoovvats’; 
citing a part without reference to the whole, he takes those 
words with dpa, and alters nmpoovvats to wnnoatvas, a slight 
error, but an error, as we see from the context given by 
Clement; indeed épav emt mnzoosvas would be rather doubtful 
Greck: nuoaivass then and ryyootvy point unmistakably to 
their common origin, mmyoatyps. (We may observe that many 
of these forms appear chiefly in the plural, as ebdpoavvat, 
rexrootvat, tmooivat.) All these peculiarities the editors 
have pruned away. But to prefer the ordinary mpdfes to the 
‘exceptional pyfEvas is clearly against the simplest principles of 
criticism if the Tonic forms can be justified. Justified? We 
‘ought to have put them back if the copyists had ejected every 
one. Tt is a matter of common knowledge (Ueberweg, Hist, 
Phil. § 24, sf) that this fragment is an apology for the Ionian 
‘Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, and of the physical studies which 
he followed, against the projudices of the Athenian public. But 
it seems not to have been observed how deeply the lines are 
coloured by the phraseology of the very ‘physicians’ whom 
they defend. We brush away rpiifias, ¢vcvos, mnpootvys, and 
regand with complacency our well-swept Attic. But we shall 
not so easily get rid of wedérnua, Ionic as it is not in form but in 
substance. This exceedingly rare word is cited by lexicographers 
from two passages only of pure Attic literature (we shall hardly 
be satisfied fwith the loose Boxtacta of Xenophon). ‘That it 
‘H, S.—VOL. I, T 
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was a property, and a characteristic property, of the Ionian 
physicists we may learn from Plato, who, although he naturally 
does not use it himself, tells us plainly, if we attend, that others 
did, obxoiv rors ye Odvaros évopdkeras, dior Kad ywpiopds 
swyis dnd cédparos ;...Abew 86 ye abrir, ds Sayer, mpoHv- 
hodvrat del pdd\sara xa pdyor of droaogodures bpOis, nal 7 
pedérnua aird roiro dart ray Gidoaégay, Mors Kad yopioyds 
Yyuyiis dd edparos. (Plat. Phaedo, 67.D.) Remembering Plato's 
habit of allusion, we might well suspect that beneath the words 
‘This and nothing else is the wedérqua or study of the true 
philosopher’ lurks the implication that other persons claiming 
that title had professed another pedérqva? This suspicion 
vill of course be immensely strengthened when we notice the 
rarity of the word. Now who may these persons have been? 
Doubtless those from whom Plato took the almost unique 
‘xeptouss, analysis, the separation of elements from compound, 
‘This, as the dictionary will show, is the true Platonic sense of 
xwpiteir, and we shall not be at a loss to conjecture where the 
verb first took this signification when we observe that though 
rare and semi-technical in Attio it is used by Herodotus. in 
‘way which shows that it was for him in familiar and colloquial 
use, Indeed we are not left to such indirect deduction, for 
Anaxagoras himself, when he wishes to distinguish his own subtle 
theory of the duotoydpevas from the crude analysis of his pre- 
decessors, does s0 in these terms, ob xeysipirrat 7a bv 76 vk 
dope, 0088 deroxxomras medéxit,ovre 7d Bepuav dd rou Yuxpod, 
obre 7 puypdy dvd ro8 Gepuod (Fr. 18 Mullach). If time and 
space permitted it might be shown that throughout all the 
remarks on tho true ‘separation’ and the true ‘study’ from 
which the above extract is taken, Plato has in his thoughts 
the Innguage of the Tonic school and their ioropla gulceos, 
which, as every reader will remember, he openly criticises at 
a later point in the dialogue (Phaedo, 96 foll). Not to be 
‘wearisome, I will but point to 67 A: xat ofrw péy kaBapo) drad- 
Aarrdpevoe rijs 700 aehuaros dgpoaivns, ds 7) elxds, perd 
rowwiray re éabueta Kad ywooduela 8° judy airy wav 7 
el\uxpuvés* robro BE karwy Lows 7 adnBes. Of dgpoatmm in this 
curious physical aspect we shall hear again, but notice the last 
words. Since Plato, it appears, meant 3 ddnOés, why did he 
not say 0 at first, and why does he pretend to doubt (tows) the 
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meaning of his own expression? Because he borrows edduxpuvés 
from the vocabulary which he parodies, and thinks it safer to 
add the interpretation of his anslogy. 72 eidcpués was a 
technical term for the ultimate uncompounded and inseparable 
unit which it was the object of xeptouss to discover; see one 
example out of many in Aristotle, Prob. xxi, 28, ed. Berol. 960 
230: 7d crowydia re etduxpivfy ddidpopa, ev 8 ois ée Tov 
crorxelov 4 Biagopd. Tt was this very process of analysis 
which formed the essence of the science known as ioropin 
gtou0s or inguiry into the constitution of things ; so much 80, 
indeed, that ieropla itself, the name of the science, almost 
signified such a process, as we may see from a passage like Dem, 
de Cor. 275, 8. f. Hrs 8 4 Gbats, & dv¥pes AOnvaion yeyove 
rovray rv mpayndroy, ka) vives élvexa Taira cvvecrevécOn 
kad mas epdyn, vov tmaxobeare éreiBiy rére exatOnre’ a 
yap 6 mpayua cvvrebey dpece xa) peyara dbershaeaBe mpds 
ieroplay ry xowdy. Nothing could be more disconnected, or 
indeed more pointless, than the concluding clause, unless we 
remember that to an Athenian ferop/a was a term of art merely, 
and recognise the metaphor suggested by the use of this word 
and the preceding guess, ewvecxevdeOn, and cwrebly. What 
this plan was, gentlemen, in its constitution, what was the end and 
‘method of its construction, you were at the time not permitted to 
learn. If you will now give me your attention, you shall see an ex- 
cellent piece of composition and receive an important aid towards 
the analysis of polities. ‘When therefore Euripides, speaking for 
the professors of the foropin dicwos, protests that ‘study of 
foul deeds to such as these shall ne'er belong,’ and selects for 
study this very word peérnua, it is impossible to doubt that he 
is speaking not only the sentiments, but the language of his 
clients. What were the aiexpd gpya and the d8ofou mprtves 
imputed by ignorance to a science much occupied with the con- 
stitution of the human body (Plat. Phaedo, 96 D); it would not 
be difficult to divine, even if Euripides did not specify in line 
§ the insinuation that it was a science of murder. ‘The student 
ofnature learns, he says, not with purpose to produce “disease” in his 
fellow-man nor bent upon ‘practices’ wnseemly, but gazing upon the 
‘ageless order of immortal nature, the way, the mode, the manner 
Of its coming together. Of course er Tnpoaivys is constructed 
with the principal verb, asin ém} rupavvi8s terocelv. mpfigis and 
T2 
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abopév (ef. Plat. Phaed. 1. ¢.66 D, xafopav radn6és) cling to the 
Janguage of surgery in the form of “ practice’ and ‘catopsis’ (‘a 
morbid intentness of vision’) to this day. It is of the Doctor of 
Phisik that Chaucer says, ‘He was a very perfit practisour’ 

[I should add that icropins for ieroplas in 1, 7f for mh 
in 6, mpoortes for mpociter, in 9, are my own corrections. The 
first ‘two hardly require comment, ‘The copy which gives us 
g6ows would have given doropins if it had included line 1. 
sri}... Sn cannot, it is admitted, be right, and when the semi- 
Tonic phraseology of the passage is perceived, my slight altera- 
tion, will, I think, be preferred to any other, I do not write 
atop, bx, Seas, as it seems safer not to carry correction be~ 
yond authority.’ As for poate, sits by, if the reader finds it 
igible he will not trouble himself with my figment ; if not, 
—t is precisely similar to 7 in sound, and { (compare dpfovras 
—aferras, supra, p. 267) 98 near as possible to £ in appearance.) 

For want of the assistance afforded to criticism by observing 
the occurrence of a form in -oovyn as a trace of the author's 
probable train of thought, a beautiful phrase of Sophokles (Fr. 
658) has, if I mistake not, been utterly distorted. It is given 
by Dindorf from Stobaens in this form :— 


xpbves ad xpévos dua eparaig 

‘repnoorvg Blov 

AN dverplaxer coped pavoudrors. 
Attempts have been made to lighten the darkness of this saying 
by changing repuoeirg into xpnuoovvg or dpynuooing. ‘Si 
hiaee librarii permutavissent, actum esset de critica.’ repyootvg 
ia the last word in the sentence that should be suspected, a word 
so rare that this is apparently the only extant example, and 
yot porfectly unexceptionable, for we might have safely predicted 
the possibility of such a form from the well-known réppoy, a 
Doundary. Yet it is clear that the idea, ending of life, is wholly 
foreign to a description of Time as the Great Discoverer. But 
is this the true subject of these verses? ‘Time does, we know, 
bring slow revelations to the race, but it is not in this aspect 
only, or principally, that he presents himself to the, individual 
inquirer. Ars longa, vita brevis, has been the word of searchers 

 Isnot den, Seus amereexplanation porate with the text through mis- 

of 1p,re (dative fem of Sere) incor- understanding of the re? 
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into nature from Hippokrates downwards. Many are the delays 
which retard their efforts, and even if they partially succeed, 


xpbvos ad xpdvos dug xpararg 
‘reppootng lov 
TENN dvevploxew copa watontyous, 


Time, cruel Time, mows them down, with peremptory bounding of 
their days, while yet they yearn after rich discoveries. The reader 
will not need to be reminded of Milton's ‘blind Fury with the 
abhorred shears” Wo shall scarcely then be rash in supposing 
that the poem of which this fragment is left to us bewailed the 
burdens and crosses of the gveros forwp, and that repuootng 
(or repyocsry 2) is to be sot beside the wnuoatps of Euripides. 
‘The resemblance of the language to Soph. Ant, 599— 

viv yap daydras Snip 

pitas  réraro Gdos ev OlBlmov Bépors 

rar’ ad wy gowla Bedv Tov 

veprépoy dua wémis— 


will pethaps remove doubts which have been expressed as to the 
authorship. 

It will be convenient to take here as belonging to the topic of 
the Ionic medicine Eur. Hipp. 161. ‘The chorus of Troezenian 
‘women are conjecturing the cause of Phaedra’s sickness, of which 
it will be remembered that the chief symptom was obstinacy 
in fasting. It occurs to them that it may be connected 
with pregnaney or some other disorder peculiar to the sexual 
constitution of women— 


gidet 88 78 Buarpérp yuvaixay 
dpuovlg wand Siaravos duayavia ovvouxeiy 

Sliver re wal dbpoodvas. 

BY duds JE6y more yndios 48° aijpay 

ray 8 ebNoyoy oipaviay réEay peBlovaay direww “Apremiy, 
ral por modubjrwros ded ody Beotar gored. 


After the passages which we have just examined, the presence 
of ddpootvy here will cause us little surprise. The eon- 
nection of loss of appetite with disorders of the womb 
will be found noticed in the ‘Hippokratean’ treatiso sep! 
yovaxday $iows, which, whatever its date, may be assumed to 
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represent ancient tradition, fy yuvaixa dorépas ddyfoveay 
dovrlg NapBaivp, xr. (§ 50 ed. Littré). The word dgpoovyn 
have not noticed there (though it is very likely to be found) : 
‘rapadpoatyy however occurs several times, and I have already 
called attention to 109 oduaros dgpoatm, found in Plato 
(Phaedo, 1. c) among many traces of language adapted from 
Tonio writers on the physics of the body. It is even more 
striking that the physician-poct Nikander, himself an Ionian 
Asiatic writing some centuries later but in thoroughly antique 
phraseology, employs dgpoavvy severil times in this precise 
sense, the whims of the appetite, for example— 


fv 86 113 dgpocivy ratpov péday alua méonras, 
Alezipharmaka, 
dpuovia o dpyovln again is in Attic writers a purely technical 
term, belonging sometimes to medicine in the sense of constifu- 
tion, sometimes to music in the sense of harmony (or rather 
tung, and in Ar, Ey. 533, of the ‘joining’ of the musical 
instrument by which the tune is produced. In the Epos, on the 
other hand, and in Herodotus we find it applied without 
technical restrictions to any joining or joint (as between persons 
covenanting or the timbers of a ship, seo Lex. «. x), a sign that 
in Asia it was at home, and travelled thence with the spread of 
‘Asiatic teaching. Tt might perhaps be objected that in Aesch, 
P.V, 851, dpnorla stands for government (so Lex. and Comm.) 
obrw 
ray Aus dpporvlay 
Grarav wapetlact Bovdat. 


I should reply that such a rendering could notanywhere be more 
improbable than there, for wapexSdceis dpyovias was actually 
4 technical term of musio; Aristotle (Pol. 48, al.) quotes it as 
such, and illustrates by it his own phrase wapesBies nije 
Aplorns onirelas, deflevions from the ideal constitution ; and 
this is surely an indication that if dpnovia ever meant. scheme 
of government Aristotle was unaware or oblivious of the fact ; 
for what could be more idle than to illustrate the expression 
defecion from a constitution by another expression which meant 
defecion from a constitution? That Aeschylus in the maxim 
above cited had for some reason the language of Ionie poetry in 
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his mind we soe from the introduction of the Homeric not yet 
for never. Until the supposed dpyorta government is better 
established than it is now, Ishall be disposed to credit Aeschylus 
with a quainter but more picturesque metaphor—Not so soon 
shall the counsels of man play out of the tune of God, But now 
Jet us return to Phaedra and her friends, and let me ask the 
reader to notice, if he has not done so before, one of the most 
exquisite devices of art which poet ever employed. The 
Tonic language was not only the language of healing, it was also 
the language of worship, of those invocations or rhapsodies to 
the gods composed in the flowing hexameter, which must once 
have been a literature in themselves but are represented to us 
dy a small and dubious collection. With admirable skill 
Euripides avails himself of this pre-established harmony between 
the tone of suffering and the tone of thanksgiving, and from ‘the 
helplessness of travail and wood wits’ passes, as by an expected 
modulation, into the ery of the afilicted, heard, we may be sure, 
not then for the first time,— 


eProxov obpavlny rokwv weBéovoay adrew 
“Apremiv. 


‘The meddling of mediaeval ignorance has blurred with its 
odpaviay the visible character of the hymnist's hand, but as the 
copyists acknowledge our title to eBéovaay and ddrevy, we shall 
make bold to reclaim ofpavinv too. 

The occurrence liere of the Ionic contraction drew will 
naturally direct our attention to the only other passage of 
Enripides in which a similar contraction has been noticed as a 
MS. reading, Med. 422, We find indeed pubedoas for prBéoveas 
from an otherwise unknown pv8éo in Zph. A. 790, but the place 
(ee below) is either insanely corrupt or else full of gross 
solecisms, and there can hardly be a doubt that it is spurious. 
No such objection lies against Spreboas for Yuvéoueas in the 
Tines which follow— 


ray 8 eydy ebwdevay Exewv Brordy orpAyouas $apat. 
Spyerar rid qvaecl ver’ 

obxére Bucxthabos dua quvatcas een 

poicar 88 radavyeréwr Migoue” doudar 

ray tudy Spvedoas dmiotootvay. 
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‘The reader will probably be able to recall the context. The 
chorus'of women are anticipating the effect which the tale of 
Jason and Medea must have upon the comparative reputation 
of the two sexes in respect of trath and honour. After the 
signal instance of masculine infdelity displayed by Jason the 
world will repent of its outery upon the falseness of the fair, 
‘and even the poets will abandon the topic. The last two lines, 
as a glance at the explanatory commentaries will show, have 
caused a great deal of trouble, For doiSay the common reading, 
the Copenhagen MS,, of some independent weight, gives do.Bév. 
Which of these two we are to read, whether dovBay (if the over- 
whelming majority of MSS. be right) depends upon potca: or 
upon MiEover, whether duvedaat is to be explained by a ‘scilicet 
13 mpl,’ or to be construed with A¥fouer, and in the latter 
caso what becomes of dov8iv—upon these points there have 
been almost as many opinions as editors. All or almost all these 
difficulties are dispelled by the observation that the phraseology 
of the lines is Ionic throughout, and imitates with sarcastic 
purpose the diction of the rhapsodists (dosSoi), at whom it is 
pointed, That the conjunction of tuvedeat with dmuorooivay 
is‘ strong indication of some such purpose, I think I may by 
this time venture to take for granted. Now the phrasos dpyew 
or dpyeabar dows, and Myer doskiis, were poetical common- 
places, the Modaat or some other patron of poosy being invited 
almost as a matter of course to ‘open’ and to ‘close’ the strain. 
The most notorious example is the &p{uepos Suvos of the first 
‘idyll of Theokritus, in which Thyrsis, the ‘preserver’ of the 
sacred tradition of song (Theokr. 1, 68), invokes the Muses 
nearly twenty times in some eighty lines, in the earlier part with 

Apyere Boxoduras, Marca Gidat, dpyer’ doiBis— 
towards the end with 

duhyere Roxodunis, Méoat, tre dijyer’ dovbas. 
We may compare the double or treble commencement of the 
‘“Hesiodie’ Theegonia— 

1 Movator Auond8ov dpydul cebew, 
and again, 

35 Tuo Movedaw dpysiueBa, ral Ail warp 
Suveicas réprover wkyav vier, 
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and again, 
48 dpydpeval 6 Spvedor Bead Mfyovel 7 dord}s, 


which last is the more to our purpose if it be, as some think, 
a spurious ‘tag’ inserted to stop an imaginary gap. Other 
illustrations might be given. It is upon the triteness and 

m significance of this phrase that the whole point 
ies’ delicate satire depends We must remember 
that in Greece the art of recitation at feasts and on other 
occasions was a hereditary or at least traditional art, practised 
by professional singers (doiBol), who handed down from gene- 
ration to generation the method, the subjects, and the substance 
of dactylic poetry. In what tone these persons found it profit- 
able to speak of women we see from the invective of the 
Theogonia (591 fell). 





‘iis yap édibby done pros xad $a ywaredy, 





_ to which the editors of Euripides refer us, and which may ke 
. taken for a specimen of the vast mass of rhapsodie poetry that, 
has perished, and indeed was nover put into a form fitted for 
permanent existence, It is to the poets as a class rather than 
to any individual poet that Euripides directs this chivalrous 
rebuke for their attacks upon those who could not answer them 
in kind: 
0b yap é dperépg aug dipas 
Brace bom dowdy 
boiBos— 


a rebuke which alone is sufficient to raise questions as to the 
much misunderstood ‘misogynism’ of the tragedian, Henceforth, 
say the Chorus, the Muses, harping on woman's ‘ faithlessness, 
shall ‘stint? those long-desconded ‘lays,’ for shame to find them 
0 untrue, and thus the worn-out formula of the bards shall 
for once have an eamest meaning. This cruel theme has been 
“their first and their last’ (dpydpeval 6” duvedor Bead Mxpyousr 
7 dovdiis Suvedoa:); now it shall be in a new and truer sense 
‘their last? From this point of view we can understand both 
the prevalent reading doiSay and the single variant dodév; 
doSdv or perhaps dovSéey is original, the genitive plural of 
4or54}; the Greek editors supposing, as the modern have done, 
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that dovSav in a Doric Chorus could only be the genitive of 
doi8is, and seeing that ‘songs,’ not ‘singers,’ was the word 
required, altered it to aay asin all probability they altered 
dmveroctmny and doiSjy to the corresponding forms in a, We 
can also account for the remarkable fact that all the MSS, read 
in defiance of the metre XjEovre. It is the work of a corrector 
who understood the allusion and restored without sufficient 
reflection the dactylic rhythm. It would be out of my purpose 
to consider here tho similar Tonic contractions in the 

Vinctus, eloosyvedow (122), and mwdevpevar (645). Either some 
reason (which I do not at present see) must exist for the use 
of them, or they are erroneous. If I add here that in the best 
commentaries upon the Hippolytus and the Medea dire and 
Suveboas axe passed without any observation beyond a mero 
reference to the other real or supposed examples of the same 
form in tragedy, and that Elmsley himself actually doubted, as 
ho well might, whether so strange a variation as vuvedaat could 
bo genuine, I do so merely to justify my promise that attention 
tothe Tonio quality of wry wookd prove cael in crits 





“r uy doubt could remain whether the selection of the form 
dmoroovyn was or was not deliberate, we might remove it by 
tho unimpeachable testimony of the author himself, For 
Euripides was sufficiently pleasod with his views upon the 
rolations between poets and women to repeat them substantially 
and in part vorbally in the Jon, where the chorus take the 
desertion of Krousa by Xuthus for the text of a closely 
similar admonition. : 


6p88' b001 Bvaxeddboow 
avd wotoay livres delBel! Suvors 
dykrepa ‘réxea kad vinous 
Kimpibos dBéuiros dvoatous, 
Sco» eiceBla xparodper 
Buxov dporov dvbpésv. 

1096 raXugpapos dod 
at pode els dvBpas tro 
Busxérabos dug Merpor. 
Bebevuat nap 8 Aids ee 
ralbov éprmuorivay. 
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‘We might be surprised, if we were not in possession of the 
key, to notice that here as in the Medea the sin of the traitor 
is denoted by a unique word of the type we are considering. 
Now we shall not hesitate to read the one passage by the light 
of the other. But it happens—and it seems likely to prove 
something more than a coincidence—that our clue has again led 
us to a place of well-known critical perplexity, It is worth 
while therefore to see whether the new light will help to 
unravel: it, The chief ground of difficulty is the want of 
metrical correspondence. 1096-1100 answer to the frst five lines 
of the following extract from the strophe, the subject of which 
ig the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, 


xopeder 88 Deddva 

1081 wal mevrjxovra xépas 
Naples, ai ward mérrov 
devdwy re worapav 
Sivas yopevspevar, 
rav xpuooarépavoy képay_ 
kab warkpa cepvdy. 


It will be seen that 1081-8 differ considerably from 1097-9, 
and the first question naturally is which should be altered. 
I will show briefly that the fault is not in the strophe. ‘The 
sole word to which any exception can be taken is opevdpevar 
in 1084; but as this participle is quite meaningless, and no 
correction both simple and satisfactory has been suggested, 
doubt has necessarily rested upon the whole clause. I venture 
to think that this doubt can be finally quieted. Euripides 
wrote kopetonevas, The moon, and the fifty maids of Nereus, whose 
maiden life is in the sea and the curling ever-flowing streams, 
do dunce in honour of the Maid gold-crowned and Mother 
worshipful, xopetw, a rare and probably archaie synonym of 
rraibeiw, occurs in Ale, 318, 08 8 & réxvoy por was Kopeubiicee 
wards; here xopeverBar, to lice maidenly, live in maidenkood, 
is parallel to aiSedec@at, to spond the time of childhood, in 
Ton 958, GBou 8 av Sépous rratSederat, and elsewhere. I shall 
rotum to this word hereafter, 

‘We can now proceed with more assurance to the correction 
‘of the antistrophe, observing however that we are at liberty to 
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scan 1083 either thus vev— seading devdwy, or thus 
eee — reading deivdev (cf. dewéu, Aristophanes), the 
choice between theso forms being, as a mere question of 
palaeography, indifferent. The corresponding line Selevax 
‘wap 6 Auds ée shows that dewdey is the true form; again, 
since yép represents a long syllable, we see that é cannot 
be right. The words 6 Aids ée a:Bv are taken to mean 
Ie that is of the children of Zeus, that is Xuthus, who was 
the descendant of Zeus in the second generation; but just 
objection has been made to this merely as Greek, and it is even 
worse when considered with reference to the context. What 
has this genealogical description to do with the question? It 
is Xuthus dhe man, not Xuthus the grandson of Zeus, whose 

. infidelity has given the women occasion to retort, What we 
should naturally expect them to say would be to this effect: 
“For now ono of the male sex is proving himself ungrateful’ 
Now this is the point at which it will serve us to know the 
peculiar import of the form durmuootrn. It is a sign namely 
that Euripides intends to pay the rhapsodists in their own coin, 
Holding fast to this clue and retracing the faulty sentence, we 
may perhaps see a new possibility of significance in Avs 
maibes, According to the traditional genealogy of the bards, 
‘as wo see it in the Theogonia of ‘Hesiod,’ the female sex were not 
children of Zeus at all. While men, in the tables of these 
partial antiquaries, were allowed to trace their pedigree through 
this or that god up to the father of gods and men, 


Ziva Betsy warkp’ 482 xal dvBpdv (Theog, 47), 


women, that is the sex in general, were thought too wicked 
and mischievous for so respectable an origin, and were derived, 
according to the famous legend, from a deceitful temptress 
fashioned by Hephaestus to humour the wrath of Zeus against 
mankind (Theog. 570 foll.). Now this Hesiodic fable is im- 
mediately followed by the fierce denunciation of the female 
character to which I have already referred, and though that 
particular passage cannot have been intended by Euripides 
(for as Professor Paley observes in his note there it makes 
no mention of infidelity), it may be taken for a characteristic 
specimen, and the habitual attacks to which Euripides does 
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refer were probably conesived in the same vein and introduced 
in the same way. (It will be observed that wé are in no way 
concerned with the genuineness of the passage cited as pro- 
fessing to date from the age of the historic Hesiod.) We shall 
restore therefore to Euripides both the required sense and an 
appropriate allusion if (reserving the consideration of 4), for 
Aids de maddy we read Avds cls maby, one of the children 
of Zeus, For the palaeographical ground of this correction I 
must refer the reader to Cobet, Yur. Lect., pp. 14, 124, &e., 
where be will find ample illustration of the confusion between 
ta (IC) and « (K). The difference between the two is a matter 
of hir-breadths. Of course the slight emphasis on els and 
the fact that Xuthus actually traced from Zeus only improves 
the point It remains to deal with é, which is now more 
impossible than ever. Here, howover, speculation is confined 
to the narrowest limits, for the Greek language scarcely offers 
a dozen words which satisfy the conditions. We require to 
complete the metre a short monosyllable beginning with a 
consonant. The problem thus presented might well appear 
insoluble if we were bound by the use of common Attic. It 
does not offer the slightest difficulty if we have been led to 
expect tracos of Epic idiom, In the ballad poetry the force 
of the Latin efenim, or Attic re ydp (Shilleto, Fals, Leg. § 176), 
might be given by the conjunetions in the order dp re (see 
Lexicon s. vv., ydp and re). The use of this idiom here would 
‘be exacily in keeping with the context— 


Belervar qdp re Aids els 
maby dprnpootvay. 


To an editor ignorant of the principle of Euripides’ Ionisms 
this re would seem simply absurd, and the necessity of getting 
rid of it would facilitate the perversion of E1C into GK. To 
offer this as certain would be impertinont, but it is a new thread 
in an old maze, and may at least lead others to something better. 
‘That els is the right word I am strongly disposed to believe 
Tn 1008, as the sense is exactly right and the corresponding 
1082 is completely above suspicion, I should accept the substi- 
tution of -repé for the equivalent dugé (Paley), though I cannot 
satisfy myself as to the cause of the corruption, 
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To one of the sources of dactylic poetry which have thus 
deen indicated—the Epic, the Elogiac, and the Gnomic—may 
‘be assigned at the first inspection most of the examples which 
we have to consider. Euripides has in the Andromache a 
short passage in eleginc couplets, and in the Zroades one still 
shorter in the hexameter. Both exhibit among the characteristics 
of their respective styles the form in -oowy— 


aird 8 de Oaddpay dysuav én) Giva Baddooas 
Bovroovvay eruyepav dugiBadoiea xépg (Andr. 109) ; 


and again— 
oi Be moG0l peyédor,t oxerMa, rdBe mdoxoner Edy 
olyouévas ideas émi 8 adyeaw ayea eeivat 


592 eddpoodvaiar Gedy, bre ads yovos Beguyey" Acbay 
bs Neydow orvyepiv xdpwv Sree Mépyaua Tpolas. 





re (Nauck) for Sre is obviously right, These lines will again 
exemplify the necessity of tracing the associations which had 
formed about words employed by the tragedians if we would 
understand the tragedians themselves, In 592 the reading of 
the Aldine edition is eigpoevva.er, which was for somo time 
nocepted. Vietorius in his marginal notes gives Succuppoad- 
vaict (Matthine, ad loa), which being sponte may be safely 





reading of our MSS. is Sopechusst Nauck (Studien, p. 143) 
speaks of ‘geringhigige Einzelheiten,’ among which may be 
traces of ebgpoctvaict. None, however, are noted in the books 
before me. ‘That the Aldine editors did not deliberately invent 
etgportvaiot is clear from the fact that no one has 





a tolerable interpretation of it, the old cum deorum doing 
out of the question, whereas Sue$poovvucl, which has 9 
semblance of meaning, may very well have sprung from a 
correction. It has, however, a semblance of meaning and 
nothing more. ve$poavvat is the contrary of edxppoadvas, and 
signifies evil cheer, melancholy, as opposed to good cheor, festivity 
(sce Lexicon). I find no evidence whatever that either word 
could have any other signification. The use of the Doric form 
Sve¢pdva ‘confirms it, and even Svegper has in Euripides 
no other sense than sad, the statement to the contrary in the 
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Lexicon notwithstanding. And if Svegpav iiostile were frequent 
in Tragedy instead of depending upon a single passage 
(Aesch. Ayam. 884 is ambiguous), we might still demur to 
Svedpoctvas, lustility: ebppav, friendly, is moderately fre- 
quent, but where is eifpoadvas, friendliness? ‘The Attic 
writers did not form these words: they took them from the 
dactylic poets with their senses already determined, The proper 
translation of Suedpoatvaiss Gedy is not by the hostility bub 
dy the sadness of the gods, which being fixed, we shall 
perhaps be inclined to see what can be mae of edppo- 
avvaiet. This word came by a natural transition from denoting 
‘a cheerful state of mind to denote the material comforts pro~ 
ducing it, just as we speak in English of ‘a festivity,’ or ‘the 
good cheer upon the table’ Indecd from Homer to the 
tragedians it has scarcely any other sense, in the tragedians 
no other, than that of ‘festival’ Is there ny reason why it 
should not have that sense here? These lines are addressed— 
ina tone of reproach (7xerN/a)—by the captive Andromache to 
the captive Heouba. ‘They refer in an allusive way to the 
familiar story of Paris, his escape when exposed as a child, his 
judgment, and its consequences. Now the preservation of the 
infant Paris was connected with his ‘detested bridal’ by an 
{important link, the fall of the apple in the ‘fair Peleian banquet- 
hall’ and it was therefore, as Andromache says, along of the 
gods? festival (causal dative) that he became the destroyer of 
‘Troy. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis is not described in 
the thapsodies which time has left to us, but it was part of the 
best known cycle, and a Greck audience must have heard a 
hundred times descriptions of the Gedv etdpordvas upon that 
occasion, such as Catullus gives us in a Latin dress, 

Not liking to quote what I cannot construe, I am obliged 
to add a remark upon 590. Considering that these lines have 
been much talked over, it is odd if no one has fallen foul of 
the words ofSe 18601 eyédor, which are not only without gram- 
matical construction but contain the very questionable plural 
778001. The evidence producible for it apparently consists of 
(1) Oed. Col. 388— 


OF. réxvov, 71 8 HrOes; IS. of warep mpopnblen 
OM. wérepa wéBore; 1S. wal Nbyav of airrdryyehos, 
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itself on various grounds doubtful—moBoiea has been suggested. 
Q) Iph, A. 556— 
ln 86 por perpla piv xdpis i001 8 bau 


of which it is enough to say that if it came from a less dubious 
text it would be little more to the point than the citation in the 
Lexicon from the Philebus, ras év rots Opjvous xal 340015 HBovds, 
where the plural gives what is vaguely but intelligibly called 
a ‘general’ sense, ‘cases of wé6os.’ Considering how very 
common the word is in all sorts of literature, this is a slender 
base on which to rest of8e 7660s, Moreover this nominative is, 
as was said, unconstrusble. ‘The source of mischief is, I con- 
ceive, to be sought in weyddor, which has absorbed an indepen- 
dont syllable, like &rohodufdrw (érododsfar’ d) in the uncor- 
rected MS. of Aesch. Oho. 942. MEPFANQ has been misread 
MEPAAQ, and this error has drawn after it, weyddov being 

* impossible, the attraction of révBe wé@oy into rolBe 6801, and 
the separation of the first three words from the context, for in. 
the Vatican MS. (see Dindorf's App. orit) they are assigned 
to the chorus, absurdly no doubt but by no means without 
excuse, The step to the ordinary. ofSe would be a matter of 
course, I would read then— 


rév8e wibor whyav, & oxerdia, rdBe méoxouer Bopp. 


To dispose at once of edgpsevvas, I will say hore what need 
be said about Bur, Bacchae, 375— 


iy Bpduioy, 

‘by Zeuddas, roy mapa adduorepdvors 

eigpootvais 8alyova mpirov waxdpav. 
Here the epithet xadroregdvors gives the sense of eippoot- 
vais—banquuet—at a glance. ‘The repetition of the article, by a 
well-known uso, marks the appellations before which it stands 
as quoted not bestowed by the speaker (Soph. Ai. 726, Eur, 
Hipp. 587, Met. 206, &). I need not, however, go about to 
prove what no one could ever doubt, that these lines are 
intended to recall the titles by which Dionysus was invoked 
in the songs and hymns which were the chief omament of 
‘crowned “festivities” Nothing therefore could be more natural 
than these of the hymnie word. 
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Bearing this passage in mind, we will pass to a pair upon 
which it will throw much light. In each of the plays which 
Euripides wrote upon the story of the chaste Hippolytus, we 
naturally hear something of his cwppoctvn (Hipp. 1965, and 
Fx, 447), though it is well worthy of attention how little we do 
hear. In the extant play, the speaker is Hippolytus himself, 
catried dying on to the stage and inviting compassion for his 
undeserved destruction— 


55° 5 ceprds dys wad Bcooémrwp 
585 cwdpoziny wavras brepoyay 
mpodrroy &"Abay orelyw ward vas. 


Looked at from the dramatic point of view, these phrases intro- 
duced with the repented article (6...) mark merely the 
established character, and in the mouth of Hippolytus os a 
dramatis persona have of course no literary reference. But it 
by no means follows that no such reference was to be made 
by the audience; and we observe the presence not only of 
cudpoaiyn but of Bcooérep, x form, as Imust hero assume but 
may elsewhere show, assignable to the same peculiar sources. 
But by what channel either cappoodun or Beookmrop descended 
we might scarcely have discovered, had we not ben put upon 
the track by the allusion to the titles of Dionysus in the 
Bacshae, We know that the virtues of the canonized Hippolytus 
—if I may venture to use a term which really conveys the foree 
of the Greck pws much better than the completely different 
word which modern languages have made out of it—were 
celebrated at Troezen by a regular festival with its accompani- 
ment of hymns, acoording to the promise of Artemis (Zipp. 
1493)— 

0) 8, b raXatmap? dard réovBe ray kaxiby 

ruas peyiaras ey moder Tportnvig 

Bde... 

Gel 88 povaorrords és a8 wapOévan 

Zora pépipva kode dvdvupos recdv 

pos 6 BalSpas &s o& ovynPfeera. 


In fact it is more than likely that these hymns furnished Euri- 
ides with the plot of his play. Under these circumstances it 
H. 8 VOL. I. v 
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would not be a very great stretch of hypothesis to suppose 
without further evidence that the appeal of the dying martyr 
gained effect by justifying in advance the ascriptions of his 

pers, and ‘that if we had tho Hippolytean hymns we 
should find many preludes in such a form as this— 


ipa Inrédvror, cenviv, Beoodmrop’ alide 
mrdvras ba8' Spey re caogpovivy 7 éxéxagro. 


But conjecture becomes affirmation when we find that in the 
fiagmont of the lost Hippolytus, which, we may reasonably 
suppose, praisod his owpoatem as much and named it as little 
1s the play which is left to us, the testimony citod for the virtue 
is that of these very rites by which it was renowned and 
rowarded (Bur. Fr. 447)— 


8 pdxap olas Bayes ryds 
“lam 6Qv6" ipos 81d copoctnny. 


With thoso oxamples to guide us, wo shall not be inclined 
to attributo to accident the curious difference of phraseology 
Dotween the preface and the prayer which compose the speoch 
of Antigone im Eur. Phoen. 185, foll. Tho lines aro not 
quite clear to mo in metre, but the genoral drift and the 
contrast which I am about to point out can be sufficiently 
ascertained — 


88 deriv alywadorlbas 

8s Bépt OnBalas Mucfvaow ebyeras... 
Bcioew,...Bovdelay mepiBara 
phrrore wirrore ray, 3 mérvea 
xpuceoBborpuyor ob Aids épvos Apreus 
Sovroatvay tThalyy. 





Hore, although SovNootvay is a mere repetition of Bovdelav 
(rév8e), the word is changed in order that the religious formula 
of the petition may be duly concluded in religious language. 
To the same influence we can assign the two remaining in- 
stances in Aeschylus (heb. 111, 240), though we should hardly 
have detected it without the previous comparison of more 
strongly-marked examples— 
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tes Yo Be0t rodloxoe x Bovis, te? Yre mévres SB 
Bere rapOéver ixéatoy Abyov Boudocivas trrep. 


And again, 
origaroy wsovoa mdrayov dvayié 


rapBoaivy $y rav8" és dxpémrokv . 
riywoy Sos iespav. 


The chorus of the Seven against Thebes exercises, especially 
in the earlier part of the play, a function essentially religious. 
The greater part of their frst song is a solemn supplication for 
help addressed to the protecting gods of the city, each of whom 
is invoked with his or her accustomed titles—Avoyer’s TdXAas, 
trios rovropsbay MoceiBav, Adeeve ava, wérvia Aubs Sduap. 
‘The commencement of the hymn proper is marked, as will be 
seen by a glance at the context, by the first citation, which is 
similar to that from the Phoenissae and considering the common 
subject of the two plays can hardly have been absent from 
Bouripides’ mind; so that here we have a commentary upon 
‘Aeschylus of the first order, and may listen to the older poet 
with the ear of the younger. ‘Tho piety of these Theban 
women has a dramatic even more than an ethieal purpose. 
‘Their terror is not in sharper contrast with the courage of 
Eteokles, than their dependent faith (Beots wlowvos, 212) with 
his self-reliant and contemptuous pride, In the development 
of this contrast (182-241) the poet has employed his utmost art. 
‘The rebukes of the prince are in the smooth iambic, while the 
chorus reply in the passionate rhythm of their hymn, Calmed, 
or rather quelled by his authority, they subside at length into 
dialogue, and the close-of the first mood is marked by’ the 
second citation— * 


Look, O our lords, upon us and upon our supplication : 
‘And detiner us not into captivity 

On a sudden Iheard. a mingled noise, and Irvas horribly afraid : 
So I came up into the sanctuary, oven unto the holy Nill. 





By the prayer of Antigone and the prayer of the women of 
‘Thebes we may set—and the comparison will be comment 
enough—the thanksgiving of the old counsellors of Kreon in the 

ue 
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Antigone of Sophokles (148) for the rolling away of the samo 
danger— 


NAA dp & peyadesvypos Be Nixa 
1G wodvappdre dvriyapeiza O18a, 

de pay 8) roMpav rev viv BécBe Mopoobvay, 

Gedy 82 vaods xopois 

marwuxlors wéyras ereniper, 6 OnBas 8 eediyBov 
Bdexios apyor, 


Notice the Zonic ‘auxiliary’ Oés8e for routeBe (Cobet, 
Nov. Lee. 261). 
A.W. Verratt, 
(To te continved.) 
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A ROMAIC BALLAD. 


‘Tur following popular song was shown me by M. Fonttier, 
one of the directors of the museum belonging to the Evangelical 
School in Smyma, who had heard it during a visit to Tearia in 
the year 1874, As the song is interesting from its reference 
to mediaeval history, I urged M, Fontrier to publish it, but he 
preferred to put it at my disposal. With his kind help, which 
is always most generously given in everything that concems 
the study of Greek, the following pages have been written, A 
slight account of the historical cireumstances to which the 
ballad refers would form a fitting commentary ; but materials 
for this are not at hand. The account given by Ross (Reisen 
auf den griech. Inseln, ii. 6, 186 4) of his visit to the island 
forms an excellent geographical commentary. M. Fontrier 
visited most parts of the island, and from his notes I give some 
additions and corrections to Ross on points connected with the 
ballad, 


[The event referred to in the ballad seems to belong to the 
occupation of Tearia by the Genoese in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the island of Chios was conquered by 
that people, and became the property of a Maona or trading 
company, who held it for 220 years, from 1846—1566. This 
company soon annexed some of the neighbouring islands, and 
among thei Iearia, as we learn from an agreement made 
Detween them and the Byzantine court in 1363, according to 
which the Genoese were to retain possession of Chios, Samos, 
Iearia, and some other places, in return for the payment of « 
yearly tribute, (Finlay, History of Greeer, v., vp. 70—79 5 
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Hertzberg, Geschichte Gricchenlands seit dem Adsterben des 
antiken Lebens, ii,, p. 204—Ep] 


‘Pia vis Dboeas 108 dpxalow Gporplen Bidar Kéorpou ri “leaplas als rbv 
Roreni rod pjnares Meeweplas. 


*AvdBeua 7d PrybvoBa wi rave Kpvpopdgrn, 
Tod wijyay 2d waricovar rijs Nixapias 7d Kdorpo, 
‘Omodroy xdorps Eaxoverér, ravrod éEaxovepévo, 
Bay ipract, épdfacs prpoora els 7d Davépr, 
5 ZepBa pixrow ris &yxoupes, law 7d wadapdpia, 
Ki drdve els rhy Sarpia plyvour rails ovyoupdyreas, 
Bx’ nipace rbv wéBora éx00 Kara wopite. 
‘Thy viera 73 cxoreicact xi drovers eda, 
Kal pdoa rais BaBeais adyais } “tYyndais yendoar 
10 Kal ody dyrvxoydpacce, riitay j"Arolbas* 
Ka} brav jvepdvact avdv Kéumo 100 bidlermov, 
"Exel goviv (Byddact ¥ deotcow dg! 7d Kdarpo, 
Kavévas By eiplnne dmoxpiow vd wey, 
Mévaya 8 xaxéPovros 8 yipav 5 *Araléns :-— 
15 ‘Mmrds xal Cappets, & PylvoBa, xad ob, & Kpupopdgrn, 
“Tas elo’ 7a BdBexa yyad br06 7° dxnadarltes, 
‘Kal tha ra xdorpa wodeufis Kal Bas ras xspas mépvers ; 
OBB Gvas xderpo $oReps, wavrod eEaxovontyo: 
‘Shp [dd cal o1}) Beverid your Leypagioptyo, 
20 "Brod Baciud ris xduepass rSyovv eraymapiopdyo, 
‘Did vdlpBowr of dvvet' dBeAgoi, of xaotporoRepirass, 
“Tére va wodewhoere vayrvmaparayrire. 
‘Kal rots’ rovs, of dvve’ ddeAgol vivrmaparayrotue ;? 
‘Midy deg) warzpedover derdvw ory Aayedda’ 
25 Téres i’ abrol ciudaacs ud réon prrpyopdba, 
Tuplkovy, rpeyyplkovv ro rapaBoudy Bév yer. 
Ki Bras prxpds dx? ddovs tov ravaBeuarisptyos 
“Hrov weplaca dx’ aizois roddd Sacxadeupeyos" 
Kal Bydinet 7d payalpyia rou al xépver ta cxaddeta* 
380 Kal 5roe 708 xovnovbjoact vd xduover picddra, 
KP ba koplros dOyras daveb.d 700 xdorpov, 
Kal oréxet wal wapaxadel && dys ris xapbids tov. 
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Ante wou Pedpyt Aopyava, peydroy + Bvoud cov, 
<Meyddy ody 9 xdpt aov Kal 7 pocebompd cov, 
35 ‘Na ovpe niv whaxlroa pou wad wépe Skea xére. 
Kad pyres riy mAaxiroa rns wal malpes Séxa wre" 
Kal EavaSeurepéves tv wat kdyver rovs rpidirar 
Kat Eavadeurepdver 79» nal oxdrace revivra’ 
Kal wéde Eavarplrace wad mdow évevivra, 
40 "Evas dnd 1 dvdBena amd rods Xadunddaug 
Adriy thy wépny dyard, pic nelon Bév Tov Béyer 
EuOds abrds eps Badrev dmévea ord wrerréve :— 
“Bye xoplras rdOnrat dmavadid 706 xdorpov 
‘ Abrd vd wou xaplonre kab 'yd vd os BiSdEo? 
45 Ke abrot tov iroayébneav mas 6d 700 70 yaploow 
Ki adna more Bupiuara dere vd cov dvoley 
Kal ra wdeibid tov dipike Sw dm’ 7d prevtéve 
Téres aizol cumfeact dror dpwarwpsyor. 
Of wévre qol rijs Kéoratvas, of Kaorporonenirass, 
50 ‘Aprdgay Thy pavodhén ros" pea” 7d pidve wdow. 





Anathema on the Genocse and on the Weaver-ofuleecits, 

‘Who went to surprise the castle of Icaria, 

‘Which was a famous castle, everywhere renowned 

When they came, they anchored in front of Phanari : 

On the left they throw the anchors, the cables behind, 

And up to the South they throw the safest anchors, 

‘There they found the guide who well knows. 

In the night they recomnoitred it, and all night long” they 
marched : 

And in the deepest of the dawn Ypselae was full: 

‘And when the light was breaking, Atsidae was crowded. 

‘And when they appeared on the Field of Philip 

‘There they uttered a shout, to be heand at the castle. 

No one was found to send back answer, 

Only the old Atsides, man of dark stratagems : 

"You surely do not think, O Genoese, and you, O Weaver-of- 
deceits, 

“That it is the twelve islands that you subdue, 

“And capture all the castles, and take all the towns? 

“Here is a terrible castle, everywhere renowned, 

“In Stamboul and in Venice they have it pictured, 
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“In the chambers of the emperor they have it stamped. 

“Let the nine brothers once be here, the takers of castles, 

“Then set yourselves against them to fight.” 

‘And where are they, the nine brothers, that we may set our- 
selves against them ?? 

“They aro marrying their sister up in Langadha.’ 

Thereupon they approached with such speed, 

‘They encircled it and triply encircled it it finds no surrender, 

And one little fellow accursed beyond all of them 

‘Was very experienced, more than they, 

‘And he thrusts in his daggers and makes them into a Inder, 

‘And all followed him to make an assault. 

‘And a damsel sits on the top of the castle, 

‘And she stands and prays with all her heart: 

‘Dear Saint George of Dhorgana, great is thy name, 

“Great is thy grace and thy sanctuary. 

“Let me grasp my little slab and strike down ten.’ 

And she throws her little slab and strikes down ten, 

‘And once more sho throws and makes them thirty, 

‘And once more she throws and killed fifty, 

‘And again she threw and ninoty perish. 

One of the accursed ones of the Chalikadae 

Loves this girl, but she doos not accept him, 

Forthwith this fellow thrusts his head forth over the rampart, 

“A girl is sitting on the top of the castle, 

“Give her to me, and I will be your teacher.’ 

‘And they promised him to give her to him 

‘With many gifts besides, that he might open to them. 

And he threw them the keys out from the rampart, 

‘Then they enterod all armed. 

‘The five sons of Costas’ wife, tho takers of castles, 

‘Took their mother: into (Mount) Prion they go. 


The Island of Tearia, which is simply a mountain ridge 
stretohing from N-E. to S.W. in continuation of Samos, is nov 
divided into three districts (xaprépca, tysjuara). Of these 
Phanati lies to the east, and Messaria occupies the middle of 
the island. A chain of mountains which runs transversely 
across the island separates them. Messaria lies on the northern, 
and Phanari on the southern slope. Towards the west the 
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island is a series of ridges and hills, which give name to the third 
district, ‘Pdyaus, also called Parameria. The term Sfjos has of 
Inte been revived, and has, according to Ross, spread from Greece 
to Icaria, so that the districts are called Sor, and the head- 
men dfuapxor. Ross must have been mistaken in thinking 
that a village Messaria existed. ‘The chief village is now 
“Agtos Kofpueos on the south coast of Messaria. On the 
mountain of Koskina in the centre of the island is a Hellenic 
ruin called taXauseao7po—the castle referred to in the ballad, 
Inside it is a church dedicated to St. George; it is an ancient 
temple, probably the Tayporéduoy or temple of Diana mentioned 
by Strabo. Hot springs, still called ra Ocpyd, on the south 
coast mark tho place where dwelt the epuaios e& "Le‘pov 
‘mentioned in the Athenian tribute lists Franz, Elon. Epigr. Gr, 
n. 82, p. 130). Oenoe lay on the fertile northern coast of 
Messarin and its name still survives in the form Na: hence 
came the Pramnian wine, the produce of the ‘Sacred’ or 
‘Dionysian’ vine. On the north-east promontory called Drakanon 
ox Drepanon stands a tower called 73 "Iepdv or sbaydps, the Light- 
house, which has given name to the eape and the whole district 
along the southern slope. Its rnins were described to Ross as 
being still forty feet high, and in the neighbourhood are other 
traces of a Hellenic settlement. This must have been the 
ancient Drakanon. Along the summit of the central ridge are 
the rains of soveral other small Hellenie towers, xagrpdeva, and 
near Oenoe are many sepulchral chambers (GoXdpra) still perfect. 
‘There were no harbours in Tcaria, but. only roadsteads, the best 
of which was at ‘Iero/, the modem Eudelos (oréy EvéyXor). 
During his short visit Ross had no time to see any of these sites 
except Therma, but gives his account from hearsay. The 
antiquities of this and of many other of the Turkish islands in 
the Aegean still present a fresh and most interesting ficld for 
exploration: and the accounts given by Mr. Newton and Ross 
of their travels and discoveries show how much may be expected 
in the parts to which their researches did not extend. 

Tearia, the most barren and wild of all the Aegean islands, 
was not a tempting spot for settlement, and the popular dialect 
seems to have retained a more primitive character than any 
other of the modern forms of Greek. ‘The Genoese occupation 
has left its traces in a number of Italian words, but Ross in his 
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visit of twenty-four hours was struck with a numbér of words 
peculiar to this island (Le p. 165). M. Fontrier has also been 

* good enough to give me a list of peculiar words which he noted 
down during his visit to the island: of these the most 
interesting are edymro, ford in the sense of fire, and Sof4BoX0 
ag a rough measure of distance (apparently SiceéBorov), 
[Unless it means ‘bow-shot’: Sofdpr being modern Greck 
for réfor.—ED.] 

Genovas and Kryphoraphtes had, when this song was 
composed, become heroic names, the leaders of the invasion. 
So Atsides, line 14, is also the eponymous hero of the mountain 
called Atsidao, line 10. 

2, ward is used in Smyrna in a friendly sense, to denoto a 
suprise visit to a friend’s house with the intention of having 
amerrymaking. See Coraes, draxra iii, av, 

5, Ross, coming with a north wind from the side of Chios 
and anchoring on the southern coast, likewise had his anchor 
on the left, and a raXaudps fastening the stern of his vessel to 
the shore. ‘The word de7pa, Latin or Italian, shows that the 
Genoese also must have landed on this side, having come round 
or past Cape Phanari with a north wind. 

0. yxoupes for yxovpais, tho common Romaic form, 
cevyovpdyroas, the Italian ‘sicuranza.’ 

7. 68ora, on unknown word, which, as M. Fontrier suggests, 
may be derived from rods. (Perhaps the Italian ‘ pedoto’ or 
‘ pedotto’ = pilot—Ep] 


8 efina, aorist of a verb 4m, used in Teavia in the sense 
of 8orropa. The imperfect is Yada. ‘The verb is not known 
in the lexicons. [féAov, however, is a ‘step,’ ‘footprint’; and 
fadonaré is to ‘ tread underfoot.’ —Ep.] 

9. yeudear, cf. 50, dprdgar, There is a constant tendeney 
in Romaic to gain uniformity of accent. dpmdfaue, dprdtare, 
dprdgave, or dprégact, produce déprdfay also, though dpratay 
and similar forms are also heard in the speech of the common 
people. In line 8, é¢éAa implies a form é&édave, The same 
holds in the declension of nouns; in almost every case the 
accent of the accusative obtains throughout. 
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“¢yrals is part of the mountain range between Phanari and 
Messaria. "Aro(Sais is a. mountain in the south of Messaria, 
Kéyro, a village on the north coast of Messaria, is perhaps 
alluded to in line 11, 


10. éAveoydpacce for Zyrveoydpage: such forms occur in 
‘ancient times, among others, in the Axgive dialect. 
énifay, from “jgw, much stronger than yepOcar, 


13. [wéyy = én. The occurrence of this classical word 
is interesting, for, though it has been preserved in the Cretan 
dialect, it is lost in ordinary modern Greek.—ED] 


15. pariis for pros, according to the usual explanation. 
16. mod for mod. 


20. Bagidds is used of the Byzantine emperor in the 
remarkable semi-historical ballad, Schmidt, Griceh. Makirehen, &e. 
No. 59, which should be compared with the Iearian song for its 
mixture of historieal names and love romance. 

[orayrapicpévo =< printed.’ This seams to shéw that the 
ballad in its present form is not mediaeval.—Ep.] 





24, Langadha, the glen, is a place in the south-west of Toaria, 
27. (Qmavabepartopévos. 
BL. dmave8:é for emda, 


88. She appeals to the saint whose church was in the castle; 
each saint has his distinct individuality and special name in every 
place where he is worshipped. Here he is St. George Dhorgana. 





20, peeddra, Italian word. (fiedAra is of Italian origi 
though no such word as ‘risaltn’ seems to exist in Ttalian, 
‘Risalto” means a bastion or redoubt, and Passow thinks the 
Greek froddo is used in this sense in the passage srépvouve kal 
dopa pd pucddro (v. Carmina Popularia, n. 225, 1. 18, and 
the Glossary s. x). But both froddro there and peoddra. here 
make better meaning in the sonso of ‘attack’ or ‘escalade.” 
“Although ‘risalto’ does not mean this, ‘risalire, from which it 
is derived, signifies to ‘mount again’ —Ep_] 
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34, mpocedena, name given to the part of the church where 
the saint's picture is, 


35, midea is especially a gravestone. The stone which 
composes the mountain is chiefly a schist, so that plenty of 
mragireais were at hand, 


42. prevrén, the Turkish word ‘ been ' = battlement, 


49, Kéarawas, a married woman is always nained thus: 
4 kupla 708 Betvos is the polite style. 





50. Upiéve for Hpidvor, diminutive of Prion, a frequent name 
for mountains in Greece, a. at Ephesus. 





W. M. Ramsay, 
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BERNAYS’ LUCIAN AND THE CYNIGS.! 


Proresson Bernays is among the few who possess the art 
of writing what can be read by men of culture as well as by 
professional scholars and historians; a monograph from his pax 
is sure to be at once a real contribution to Knowledge, full of 
striking and original suggestions, and a work of literature, 
written with the attention to form and finish which we admire 
in some of the classic productions of a former age. ‘The present 
wwork on Lucian and the Cynics is in every respect a worthy 
companion to the Theopheastus ov Piety published in 1866, 
‘Though it is shorter and less elaborate in details than its 
predecessor, the subject is one which allows of a more con- 
secutive mode of statement, and has perhaps in itself a move 
immediate interest for the general reader. Prof. Bemnays now 
deals with an aspect of the civilization of the Roman empire, in 
hich he demonstrates—what to many of us, T suppose, will be 
‘a sort of revelation—the existence of a popular religious move- 
ment, distinet from the established Paganism and from the 
philosophies of the schools. ‘This new intorpretation of Cynicism 
gnables us to realize the fact that the Cynic of the first and 
second centuries was not a philosophical oddity, to be relegated 
to a chapier of a history of ancient philosophy, but a xeligious 
reformer at a moment when the Greck world seemed to have 
Tost the power of religious initiative, and the spokesman of a 
Kina of popular opposition whon opposition to the existing 
1 order of things was least to be expected. 

Tn reference to the book De morte Poregrini I may here 
remark, for the benefit of readers of Mr. Cotterill’s Peregrinus 
Proteus, that Prof. Bemays does uot seem disturbed by any 








2 zucian wud die Kyntter, VonJacob Schrift Lucians aber das Lebensend 
TBeranye, Mit einer Usberetzung dex des Poregrinus. Bovlin: W. Mert 
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sceptical doubts as to the genuineness of the book: had the 
English work appeared in time to raise the question, I fancy 
that he would have made short work of difficulties and 
objections of tho sort which Mr. Cotterill has found it so easy 
to raise. 

What weight are we to attach to Lucian’s judgments on his 
contemporaries? This is a very old literary problem, which must 
force itself on the attention of a critical reader of the De morte 
Poregrini. By the opportune discovery in Galen (De methodo 
medendi, ili. 15) of @ passage relating to Theagenes, who is 
made to play the part of second Cynic in Lucian's satire, Prof, 
Bemays hiad been able to pat the problem in a light, by the aid 
of which we can henceforth, to a certain extent, control Lucian’s 
statement, and see what manner of man Theagenes was in the 
eyes of a learned and unprejudiced physician. Writing as a 
physician for physicians, Galen has occasion to describe the last 
illness of the Oynic, whose death he attributes to the erroneous 
courte of treatment adopted by certain of the medical men of 
‘the day. What he has to say about the man himself is all the 
more trustworthy from the fact of its being brought in incident 
ally. We gather from Galen's narrative that at the time of his 
own residence in Rome Theagenes, then an old man, was a 
familiar figure at Trajan’s Gymnasium, where he was to be 
found daily talking and teaching, and that his life at this time 
‘was ono of ideal austerity, ‘without wife, child, or attendant’ 
—harlly the sort of lifo that a ranting hypocrite would bo 
likely to choose. If this is what Theagenes was to Galen, just as 
Peregrinus, the principal personage in the satire, seemed a ‘ vir 
‘gravis atque constans’ to the candid Aulus Gellius, what is ono 
to think of Lucian and the very different version he has left us 
of their ways and character? ‘The account of Lucian as a man 
and as a liftérateur given in these pages (p, 42 segq.) is a model 
of literary portraiture which I commend to the careful con- 
sideration of all students of the witty Syrim. As for tho 
‘hackneyed comparison between him and Voltaire, Prof. Bemays 
vory rightly maintains that the comparison is superficial, and 
in every way unfair to Voltaire. Lucian lacked among other 
things the varied knowledge, the intellectual sincerity, the 
revolt at injustice and oppression of the great Frenchman; 
and his ambition was to end his days as a Roman official. 
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He attacked the failings of the gods and the philosophers, 
who could not retaliate, but discreetly spared the vices and 
prejudices of the ruling classes and the abuses of the Imperial 
system of government, To tho public which Lucian addressed 
the Cynic was a disquieting social anomaly; his renunciation 
of worldly wealth and comfort seemed mere hypocrisy his 
contempt for received standards of belief and conduct was an 
unpardonable offence in so conventional a state of society. 
Freethinking, as a mere form of enlightenment, was then as 
how a thing which the polite world could tolerate, but the 
Cynic was not a freethinker of the harmless professorial type 
he was too much in earnest in his mockery at polytheism, with 
its paraphemalia of priests, sacrifices and orncles; ho set 
himself up as a sort of preacher of righteousness, talked of 
‘freedom’ in a way distressing to official ears, and did not 
mind spealting the trath even of the greatest, Such men were 
obviously an clement of danger to a ‘mechanical civilization ” 
(p. 45) like that of the Empire; and Lucian as the littérateur 
of the period showed that he knew how to please the influential 
classes when he undertook to-tum tho life and death of 
Peregrinus into ridicule, and made it scem as though his end, 
s0 far from being evidence of honesty, were the appropriate 
finale of a long career of fraud and imposture. 

The story of Peregrinus as told by Lucian may be analyzed 
into two portions—the facts, and the colouring Lucian has put 
upon the facts, Remove the colouring, the innuendoos, motives, 
and other inventions which constitute so much of the picture, 
‘and we may easily conceive the Peregrinus and Theagenes of 
reality to have been very unlike the pair of vulgar charlatans 
Lucian makes them out to have been. I must not omit to 
mention, however, that while thus vindicating the memory of 
Peregrinus and insisting on the religious and social significance 
of Cynicism, Prof. Bernays duly recognizes that there were 
Cynics and Cynics, and that the cloak of the sect might easily 
come to be worn as a cloak for hypocrisy. If this had not been 
the case sometimes, Cynicism would certainly have been a 
wholly unique phenomenon in the history of religions. As 
regards the self'immolstion of Peregrinus, we know thet, 
although ancient opinion was divided on the question of the 
lawfulness of suicide, the step was sanctioned by the example 
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of many of the philosophers of an earlier age. With Oynics, 
however, there was a special motive for suicide; the idea of a 
life of valetudinarianism was intolerable to such robust natures. 
Accordingly we find it intimated in the hiographies of Diogenes 
‘md the semi-Cynic Zeno that they ‘made their exit” when 
infirmity or some bodily accident came to warn them that it 
was time to depart, The fever which brought Perogrinus to 
death's door may have served to remind him of those ancient 
precedents, His history indeed presents some singular points of 
resemblance to what is recorded of the founders of his sect ; 
‘and if we suppose his mode of life to have been more or less 
consciously influenced by a desire to imitate such precedents, 
the hypothesis would have the support of many analogies in tho 
lives of Christian Saints, I wonld suggest, therefore, that 
the motives for his voluntary death are partially explained by the 
influence of tradition and the circumstance that he was at tho 
time old and wasted with disease. 

Of the translation of Lucian’s text I need not say more than 
this, that it is the work of one who is a very experienced 
translator as well as an accomplished scholar. ‘The notes in the 
Appondix are for the most part in illustration or defence of 
asgertions made in tho introductory Essay, which is thus 
relieved of matter caleulated to interfere with the unity and 
consocutiveness of the main discussion, 
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A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON CORAY. 


‘Tax publication of Coray’s correspondence with Chardon de 
Ia Rochette (Lettres inédites de Coray, Patis, 1877) and of tho 
ttle autobiography prefixed to the volume makes us pretty 
familiar with the circumstances of Coray's life from 1790 to 
1796. But, as there aro still some obscure points in his history 
during this period, the following notes may perhaps some day 
be of interest, whenever a complete biography of the illustrious 
‘Hellene comes to be written. 

(1) In 1800 Coray published an cdition of Hippocrates rep) 
Adpor, Hdrar, rérey, his letters showing that he had been 
for years hard at work on this author. ‘There are probably very 
fow in this country who know that at the time of the Revolu- 
tion Coray was in constant communication with two English 
scholars, Thomas Burgess, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Holmes, the editor of the Septuagint; and that he in 1792 
contributed to an almost forgotten Oxford publication, the 
‘Musei Oxonionsis litterarii conspectus et specimina, edited by 
Burgess, a paper of mendations on Hippocrates. The learned 
Greek is thes introduced by the editor to the English readers 
of the Museum :—‘Emendationes in Hippocratem mune editas 
accepi cum duobus aliis fasciculis ab auctore eruditissimo 
sagacissimoque, hodie medico Parisiensi, V. Ol Corayio, qui ad 
prelum Oxonionse parat Observationes in omnia Hippocratis 
opera’ From this we soo that Coray originally intended to 
give us a comprehensive work of criticism on Hippocrates, and 
that his book was to have been printed at the Oxford Press. As 
zegards his connexion with the Press, the register of the 
Delegates’ proceedings would seem to be at this point somewhat 
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defective, for it contains only a single entry concerning Coray. 
‘The minute bears the date of February 4, 1791, and is as 
follows :— 

‘Mr, Coray having applied to the Board to know whether 
they will treat with him for his Observations on Hippocrates, 
‘Mr, Burgess is requested to write to him for further explanation 
of his proposals.” 

I suppose that the explanation was satisfactory, since Burgess 
must be understood to imply that the proposals were accepted. 
‘The reason why nothing came of them is doubtless to be found 
partly in the war which soon made communication between 
Paris and Oxford extremely difficult (see Lettres inédites, p. 136), 
‘nd partly in the fact that Coray for some years had more 
pressing demands on his energies, so that the sustained attention 
required for an edition of a writer like Hippocrates became an 
impossibility. ‘The French editors of his correspondence aro 
aware of the existence of the ‘Emendations’ printed at Oxford, 
but only through a casual statement in a letter (p. 99): thoy 
do not seem to have heard of the more ambitious undertaking 
or of the negotiations with the Clarendon Press. 

@) In the preface to his edition of Xenocrates and Galen 
ipl rhs dud roy évibpur xpopiis (Paris, 1814), Coray speaks 
of certain onweisaeis of hishaving already appeared in Cajetano 
de Ancora’s edition of Xenocrates. This edition was published 
in 1704, at Naples, and is, I believe, rare book, at any rate 
on this side of the Alps: M. Brunet de Presle’s acquaint 
ance with it is limited to what Coray himself says of it in the 
introduction to the Paris edition of Kenoorates. As I have a 
copy of the Naples book before me, I am able to give a few 
particulars relating to Coray's share in it, ‘The title runs thus — 
‘ZENOKPATHS [EPI THE AIO ENTAPQN TPOSHI— 
Xenoerates de Alimento ex Aquatilibus, cum Latina inter 
pretatione [ete.]. Accedunt novae variantes lectiones ex codd, 
mss, dopromptae, & animadversiones Diamantis Coray nunc 
primum editae; itemque adnotationes [ete.] Caietani de Ancora 
—Neapoli mpcoxcrv. Typis regiis.” 

The volume is an octavo of 315 (alviii + 267) pages, 
The value of Coray’s contribution is recognized in terms of 
eulogy in the Neapolitan editor's preface (p. xi):—'His nostris 
cutis accessit studium ac benevolentia Domini Diamantis Coray 
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Smyrnaci Doctoris Medici Montspeliensis (ut ipse soripsit) 
Graecis litteris et omnigena eruditione instructissimi, qui 
petentibus nobis doctissimas in Xenocratem animadversiones 
concinnavit, et per Cl. de Ja Rocchette in ordinem redactas 
argitus est.’ I should add that Coray’s notes, which occupy 
pp. 135—182, are in Latin; from C. do Ancora’s language one 
may perhaps surmise that Chardon de la Rochette had a hand 
in touching up the Latinity. * 
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MEDIAEVAL RHODIAN LOVE-POEMS. 


Tae study of medineval Greek literature has lately ox- 
perienced serious loss in the early death of Dr, W. Wagner, 
who by his Medieoal Greek Texts, published for the English 
Philological Society, his Carmina Gracea Medii Aevi, and other 
‘works on the same subject, has deserved well of all who are 
interested in the writings of that period. Not the least import- 
ant addition to our knowledge of this branch of literature is 
that which he made shortly before his death by publishing 
The Alphabet of Love (O adpdBnros ris dydans, Leipzig : 

‘Toubner). ‘The manuscript from which this is printed for tho 
first time was discovered by him in the British Museum during 
the spring of 1878, and it contains a collection of love-pooms 
in the usual Greck ballad-metre, which were partly arranged 
according to their initial letter; this system Dr. Wagner has 
introduced throughout, whence the name The Alphabet of Love 
‘The place of their composition is shown by internal evidence 
to have been Rhodes, for in one of the poems the writer repre- 
sents her lover, who has gone into foreign lands, as saying that 
he had left her in that island— 


rhy Képny, thy épldnea, 's Thy ‘Poboy thy edna. 


(No. xxii. 11.) 


‘Their date was some time during the two centuries preceding 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks; most probably in 
the middle or the latter half of the fourteenth century. We 
find in them the mention of the Turcopuls or Turkish mer- 
cenaries, who were employed by the Byzantine emperors, and 
of the Venetians and Genoese, who were then the most influen- 
tial powers in the Levant; and the admiration expressed for 
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objects in the imperial palace, or in the possession of the 
emperors—such as the porphyry pillar, and the imperial icon, 
of the Virgin, mentioned inthe poem of which a translation is 
given below—seems to imply that the Byzantine empire had 
not yet reached the last stage of decline, and that its influence 
was still felt in the island. Now this was the period of the 
occupation of Rhodes by the Knights of St. John (A.D. 
1309—1522), and consequently the cavaliers who are s0 con- 
stantly mentioned here are none other than the members of 
that military order; and the passages, like that already quoted, 
which imply a somewhat migratory life on the part of some of 
the writers, refer to their visits to Western Europe ; as where 
one of them says— 


G6de vd mdyo's thy dpayxidy, wires, xupd, Ke dpyow, 
(No, xxiii. 2.) 


Tn fact, the whole collection is the amatory correspondence 
‘which passed between them and the ladies of the island, They 
are 112 in number, ranging from distichs to poems of some 
ength, for one contains more than fifty lines. Unlike most 
modem Greek love-pooms, they are addressed as well by 
women to men as vice versd, and the compositions of the fair 
sex are not less impassioned than the others, In the present 
arrangement the poems of the two sexes are frequently made 
to alternate, so that a sort of amoebean character prevails. 
Their directness of expression, fulness of metaphor, and highly 
coloured diction, are thoroughly lyric; and they may fairly 
be described, not only as superior to anything of the kind in 
modem Greek literature, but as deserving high place among 
amatory poems. ‘The dialect, notwithstanding their early date, 
is almost pure Romaic, though here and there we meet with an 
unusual tense-form, and od is frequently used as the negative, 
though not to the exclusion of 8ér. ‘With a view to popularise 
them, Dr, Wagner has appended a German translation through- 
out, in which the metre and much of the spirit of the original is 
retained. By meansof this notes are rendered almost unnecessary, 
but there is a complete glossary at the end of the volume, com- 
piled with the editor’s usual care and learning; though it is 
difficult to understand why so many words should have been 
included which will be found in any modern Greek lexicon. 
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‘Though scarcely anything like indelicacy is to be discovered 
in the poems, yet, as Dr. Wagner remarks, they bear witness 
to a corrupt state of society, and to the demoralising influence 
of the military orders on those amongst whom they lived. This 
is corroborated in what we find a century and a half Inter in 
Emmanuel Georgillas’ poem on the great visitation of Rhodes 
by the plague in 1498 (T3 @avariedy rijs ‘Pé8ov), which 
describes the great beauty of the ladies of the island, the rich 
attire worn by both sexes, and their luxurious feasting. I sub- 
join one of the longer of the Rhodian poems together with 
‘ translation, premising that modes of expression, and transitions 
in sentences, which hardly seem out of place in the original, 
will easily be felt to be harsh or abrupt in English. It is worth 
while to call the attention of those who are interested in the 
subject to the fact that in the same manuscript volume which 
contains these poems (Additional MSS. No. 8241) Dr. Wagner 
found a mediaeval Greek Achilleis, which he had not time 
to transcribe. 








Tiévra, xvpd pov, éydrow ae, xal 84, "yard oe mAéov, 
4 88 miaredps, Nuyepy, Ke d Biv wAnpopopicat, 
dpdienae rods kpwres rods apbiopropordbes, 
00 Bédav eal puredcay oe wloa els rhy kapbidy pov. 
5 kararareis kal xogdeis ra 7a GiAXa is kapbias pov, 

et tos dy 7d "viye wad 1d xpeds, Exhe war "yd werd cov. 
upd pov, doi'eas 8 orauds 8 xpvoouedsrépss, 
éno6 Eyes Adopara TODA wd ceiopay Kal pd Bidpar. 
ba01 BiaBody xa mlvevy 70, ord obx éepodow, 

10 kal "yo, xupd, ds Exuva, word obe éxdpracd oe, 
rrdvra Buy Kal "weBuud, evpé pov, va od ive, 
tot "cas xubriv wropgupdv 08 oréxes’s 72 madérer, 
Grov xouymiter 5 Baciheds eal xpiver 6 royobérns, 
tis Slomowas elebvicpay, rob Baoideds &yndrgen, 

15 Kad ray pyydBov % ripi) xal BéEa rév dpyérray. 
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Lever loved theo, lady mine, and yet my Jove increases. 
If thou believ'st not, slender maid, if thou art not persuaded, 
‘Then ask, I pray thee, ask the Loves that fire the soul with 

passion, 
‘The Loves who brought and planted thee within my heart’s 
enclosure, 

5 But thou dost rend and trample down the flowers of my 

affection, 
‘Yet dear and near art thou to me, the nail and flesh no nearer, 
‘Thou art the river, lady mine, that flows with gold and 
honey, 
So many are the braided locks that wave and are thy glory : 
The passers-by that drink thereof thirst not again for ever, 

10 But, lady, since I drank of thee, I never have been sated, 

T ever thirst, and ever long, lady, to drink thy fountain. 

‘Thou art the shaft of porphyry that stands within the palace, 

By which the Emperor sits in state, the Logothete gives 
Judgment ; 

‘Thou art Our Lady's imaged form, worn on the Emperor's 
bosom, 

15 And foreign princes honour theo, and chieftains magnify thee. 
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+ dob cas vis vieras % Spoctd Xf} mdyyn 70d yesvos, 

kat $érryos dwoorepwviy Kal Hos THs Hudpas, 
al ris abyis aixyepwrds, 709 wradar.0d # kardia, 
tob'casr dorpov roipavol, rod xdyrou 73 Novdob., 

20 kal xipa modubprevros ud xd woddv Noydpy, 
adm" 700 fod 73 xiehapa # wid deriva od oa, 
rt dard 7 'ABdyou Thy mdevpar # mid maylBa dod 'at, 
et brro0 Beaver Kad "wrbpirey wordy xapBials, cod 'oa 
mt dmb 1rd "Sina 7a adoby Evay movdly fod oa, 

25 kx dv méow vd "moxorunOa, ’s by Onvoy pov a2 BAéro, 
dxéyn kal of fpares oXAA pd Typawvodow 
mupée pov, Bray a8 BvunBd Kal Bddo ce’s rbv vodv wou, 
wrovikeras 4 xapBirta you xal celerat cdv 7d G8AROY, 
dvacreviteo tyeapBiaxé, Bly humopis drondver, 

80 Gru dotBny 1} dydren cov dméow 's ry xaphid pov, 
dedv payalpt Blaropoy kémres rd owed pov, 
tiv Noyisuby jou Baravg xal Bra pov rd wed, 
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‘Thou art the cooling dew of night, the hoar-frost of the 
winter, 
‘The moonlight of the eventide, the sunshine of the daytime, 
The planet bright that leads the dawn, the larap that lights 
‘the palace. 
Thou art the star of heaven above, the blossom of the 
meadow, 
20 A land by all much coveted, a land of many treasures. 
From forth the circle of the sun thou art the one pure 
daybeam, 
The single rib from out the side of our first father taken ; 
"Tis thou who many hearts of men with flames of love hast 
kindled, 
Among the vocal nightingales thou art a tuneful songstress : 
25 When I betake myself to rest, e'en in my dreams I see thee. 
‘And many other are the forms in which the Loves torment me 
For, lady, when I think of thee, when in my mind I bear 
thee, 
My heart of hearts is deeply moved, it quivers like an aspen, 
My inmost breast is torn with sighs, I can no more endure it, 
80 For that thy love has found its way into my soul's recesses, 
‘And like a sharp two-edged sword cruelly rends my heart- 
strings, 
And all emaciates my limbs, and robs me of my reason. 


HL. F. Tozen. 
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